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WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 


IMPRESARIO OF OPERA IN ENGLISH 
FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN SINGERS 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Chureb, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Italian and French “ee Buildi 
use Building 


Studio: 32 meeps peer 
ew 
In Europe until September 15, 1922 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear- ‘Training, | Musical Sten- 

ography, ormal course in Public and Private 

School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—! nterpretation—Theory 

Norma! Course for Teachers 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


234 M St., Orange 
‘st “ys New York 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas ve., 





MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Man t: 
Annie bigest.” 1a Bresdway, New York 


1 Studio 
Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MME. 


50 W. 67th St., nN Y. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teerher of yoice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Motrepaiites bain Hguse Eee 


Taylor pebdine. einon “< % ap 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


2nd Street, New York 
144 East Gand Street, Shone, 6923 Rhinelander 





E., PRESSON MILLER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, lenwes Method 
N37 West OG Sis Tee coen Cokentn, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile and Orchestras 


ye KN 
Gottlieb teqmeate of Music 
Voice and te 
136 East 76th Street - - - New York City 
Rhinelander 434 


el, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


ertifi Leschoticty  Bapenets 
Carnegie fall ‘Studios, 83 ew York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Reatdcnet: 2104, Bathgate Aves Hone BY. 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
joome, Marie ann 3’ i ¢ Neilson, John 
arnes Wells, Leroy Weil, clen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts, 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York k City 
Tel, Circle 1472 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S. Botcz, 
Mas. Hanzy Smock Boice, 


65 Central Park West 


Consulting Teacher 
Tel. Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N.Y, Tel. 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 


136 East 78th Street 


: t New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822. 





ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
T 1 bb Rhi i A 8623 


v 








MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and reve at the Institute of 


Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, Sow York, Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH ~ 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
SUMMER TERM 
May 15 to July 15 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. ist, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 


Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 . 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


é 25 Broadway, New York Cit 
Studios { {9 106 Linden Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Ts 


Summer address, Ashton NL pe Lake Hopatcong, 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
— and Bronth 


5u2 Carnegie Hal 
T 


: New York 
GRR Circle 1350 





WARD-STEPHENS 
. ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street, 


. - New York 
Phone 9828 Sinney Hill 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
Now in Europe 
11 Aldych, Strand, London, England 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RresBere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied ar Rein 


ment, 
Riverside 


equiremen 
West 150th St. Tel 


sonal 
bon 1530, 





CARL FIQUE 
f TANO 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


1! BRUNO HUHN, 
“| Singing lessons for 


pu 
July 1 to September 1 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Str New York 
Phone, Audubon 1 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y¥., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


: : & ¢: New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street : 


: : : : New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 
Pianist—I nstruction 

Assistant to Weer Swayne 

308 East 72nd St. : : : + New York 

Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacker and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 
Address: 1, Cosmalt, ty Serpent Biel, N.Y. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE LEWING 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 


Complete musical atnatien ven to students 
from the beginning to ighest perfection. 
F. & hy CARRI, Directors. 


230 E. 62d St. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Sins venscet comme ‘smn en cow 
ba ay in Berlin. Will accept engagemen 
ited number of pupils. ” 


‘kabeaes 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





and advanced 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
_saunen OF SINGING 


‘eacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
370 China Parx West : : Ni Y 
Telephone, Riverside 136 in Nan 





oo 





—> 
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VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 


Mgt. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio: 
547 W, 147th St., N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Eng: 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: aremont, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


Instruction In Singing and English Diction 
November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Yi 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East S4th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


ALBERT MARSH 


Individual and class lessons in oboe playing and reed making 
Written application only. 
342 West 15th Street - - New York City 








ents 





CONCERT 
TENOR 











B TENOR-COMPOSER 
sé Concert Recitals 
He 319 W. 95th Street 

5 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York neaty Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of i. 


09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

ETHEL WRIGHT 
Contralto F USO 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 











THOMAS 
Tenor 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Comers 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 — 
tudio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER-— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


\ BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 


'RITCH 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
STUDIOS: 

303 Camegie Hall 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 





CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-J Prospect 


Pma>s 





VITTORIO TREVISAN. 


of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | - 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JUN HEEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
Telephone Dry Dock 4070 





Philadelphia 











Studio: 
New York City 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 





New York 








HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci'Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Comrossr, Voice Instauctor anv Coach 
Assistant Teacher Y Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST— COACH 
‘or Ha - Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Buil ing - - 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist— Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York telephone 0235 Schuyler 


M. 
Chicago 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 




















of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 


TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 


J 
oO 
H 
A 
N 
N 
A 
Telephone 7960 Cathedral 





WORLD FAMOUS 





ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 
Natl. Seng & Slegin Ss. WALTER 
ot. KREBS 

Composer: Pianist 
Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 





547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 


Morningside 0787 








ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Casting rn last weet of authentic information 
in the most fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL'S 
Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


{RANSIER 


PIANO RECITALS 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


517-18 First National Bank, 
Waterloc, Iowa 
stern Representative: 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, whciiane 
514 West 114th Street 


Ea 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


New York 
Mme.Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with New Y 
and Boston Syapheey ye me ete. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall . 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 























COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
and vocal | seg: ol “International 
nized as a “Voice Bul ‘olce Repairer and ‘Gosch ~ aie 
° Bm ny Bee a in Diction, Ri | Fan og ped Opera 


Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. “btudios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


“Singer 





SOL. ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 





Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
use sk A 


GRASSE (22: 
{WARFORD «2 


MAF T 


A 

R 

T 

° Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 

R 454 Deming Place, Chicago 


Bone: VAL ERI 
MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Residence Phone; Fordham 6380 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON |; 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 











Violinist, Organist and 
Composer 
Will Accept Advan 
—, he East 176th. rn 
. 2052 Tremont 





Tecan OF 


Matron — 

















Chicago, IL. 








LYNNWOOD Organist 


and Chalemanater 
Church of the 
a" poamunten 
+ 20th St. 
aw vou ab se 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson ai: Columbus, Ohio 


Concer 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Managemegt: 











SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 











BARITONE 
Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzori, Jcan 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Laukow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 
MARIE 
CONTRALTO 
Address 
care Thos. A, Edison, Inc 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts,, Philadelphia. 


RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Katharine HOFFMANN: ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


RUBANNI ae 


z 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 } ounys St.,  Breshive, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ORGAN 





a 
U 
D 
R 
I 
E 
Ss 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Arts simeerdien 


Chicago 


Wiederhold 


Tel, 320 Morningside 


Fine 


EDITH MILLIGAN 


Pianist, ae 


Baritone, = ms Recital 
i“ a Drive, N. *. 


am 


HAZEL 


‘GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 

= Teacher—Accompanist —Coach 

Studio: 420 Madison Avenue 
New York 

Tek one snntind Hill 0070 


ERNA CAVELLE 





SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and. Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York ( wy 
MADAME 
MMA A, AD AME ant ) 


Founder and Pres. Southland Sipgers. Rehearsals 1 ciate 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Voeal Instruction. 

ye 137 W. 93d &t., Tel, 1436 River, why vos and 
10 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Mouroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab of Norfolk 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Haratson Matuge 
Suite 40, ee Opera House 
ew York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Building, 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 








Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Studio; 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Tel. 9080 Morningside 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Vocal Students 


at beautiful Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Weekly recitals, preparation for opera, 
GARCIA-VON KLENNER Method. 
June 20 to 


concert and teaching the world-renowned 


September 1 


Address all communications to Wookootsle Villa, Polnt Chautauqua, N. Y. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 


July 20, 1922 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing wiayen Pianos’ 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 


. . New York City 











Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue 


Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


New York City 














Wim JULIBER 


Pianist and Instructor 


Address: 1981 Southern Bivd., New York City 
T:! Fordham 7862 W 


T. Ss. L ° v ETTE 


Now located in Washington, D. C. 
Temporary Address, 3369 18th Street. 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 





Studio: 20 Seuth 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamoad Street . Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
214 West 72nd St.. New York City 





Studio: 





§ ROSSI- DIEHL 
U SOPRANO 


R Concerts and Recitais 
T Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus 10025 
Y Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave. Broz, W.Y. phone Tremont $441 


* MARGOLIS carn 


Hs 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 











Concert O 


‘Robert ==, 


Formed - aed to ey. eR 


Mengelberg 
351 West 57th Street, New York 


Tel. 9888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


“OL RING QUARTET 


ist Violi Lucie Neidher 
foabel Paneth, 2a Violin Carolyn Neldharti, Calle tale 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 








SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c-- beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Music — for 15c you can 
a from masterpieces 
e “Madrigale,’ “3 
_Trogator.” “Humores- 
r “ Barcarolle,"’ 

‘Melody in F,”’ “But- 

terfly,’’ “ Harlekin,"’ 
“Shepherd's Dance, "’ 

“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
Phen oy Marche de Con- 
“nl Puritani,”’ “The 
pan og “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,’""The Palms,” 
end practically all the other 
standard classics. 

Insist on Century Edition 

When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
pF owt areal saving and deal — 

a merchant who is fair minded 

broadminded. Remember,Century 

at 15c means a low profit for 

him. Insist on Century. If 


your dealer won't supply you, 
we will. . Catalogue of over 
1 








241 West 40th St., 


“So SR Ee ee 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART © x33" 


every advantage incidental to a broad m educati 70 Artist Teac 
ee -~ 


a ey oa oni Se, Se 
Students may register at any time, 


For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


5406 to 6416 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


West” 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still — built by its —s 


q Its continued use tes atts iiatliuationsa “ as ee 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability % = ss 








Send for free illustrated Art Cataleg 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago _ -:- 


MAKERS 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 





AgoLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 











MYRON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes Schoo!,157 E. 74th St., N.Y. 
Other days, 1734 | Street, H. W., Washington, 0. C. 





go Re os 


Adore: Wonkinrton Heights Moviel Gis? ©. 87H 8 a, 





mn le i aiet 
voacn 


J. WARREN Cond 
STUDIOS: 
37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 








A. PATRICOLO}" 


. CONCERT PIANIST 


600 West 183rd Street, New York City 
Telephone Wadsworth 2270 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


By J. H. DUVAL 


JUST OUT!! 


Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








HELEN 


ALLYN 


with Bcston Society of Singers: 
late of leading European opera houses 
820 ORCHESTRA BLDG., CHICAGO, 111 


Marguerite KUSSNER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
upil of Lescheti Moszkowski and D’ 


163 West 12let St. cor. 7th A New Y 
iz Bontt ve., ay ork City 
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UNIQUE FESTIVAL UNITES EIGHT FAMOUS STRING 
QUARTETS IN CASTLE OF BEETHOVEN’S PATRON 


History of Chamber Music Reviewed from Corelli to the Present Day—Ancient “Musical Banquets,” Brandenburg Concertos and Mozart Symphonies Played by Orchestra of “Firsts” 
—Prize Winning Novelties Have First Hearing—Budapest String Quartet Sets New Standard—-International “Meet” Planned for Next Year 


_ Cologne, June 20—There are festivals and festivals! 
Germany is so beset with music festivals that if they were 
placed end to end without overlapping the whole summer 
would be one great festival. Or rather, it wouldn't. The 
intermission, if there were one, would be the real festival. 
And without an intermission everybody, musicians and 
listeners, would go mad. 

But here is a festival that is different. It is really a 
protest against festivals, such as they are, For music fes- 
tivals in Germany. born in the romantic period, mean mass 
p'ay, mass roduction, the biggest and the longest organ- 
ized noise that it is possible to produce. A Berlioz would 
have been happy in this Gargantuan age, per- 
haps, but a Mozart, a Haydn or a Bach? 
Never! Those men had ears—and nerves. It 
is for people with ears and nerves that this, 
the second Rhenish Chamber Music Festival, 
was planned, 


How It Came to Be. 


The first of these festivals took place last 
year. Like all good ideas, it sprang from the 
brains of one man, Prof. Willy Lamping, a 
cellist who years ago “worked”—struggled— 
in America, is that man. We picture Brother 
Lamping, a true Bohem’an with “crazy” ideas 
and enthusiasms, tramping along the Rhine one 
day and “discovering” the charming little castle 
that lies half way between Cologne and Bonn 
—the “outstanding architectural monument of 
the eighteenth century in the Rhine Province,” 
as the poetic Mr. Baedeker says—looking at 
the famous Rococo hall with its huge portrait 
of old man Beethoven’s employer on the wall, 
and having all sorts of delicious dreams of 
bygone magnificence, of wonderful suites and 
sinfonias and concerti grossi performed by 
soft yet brilliant candlelight reflected in a 
thousand facets of the crystal chandeliers, per- 
formed by “chamber” musicians whose tone 
was as clear as the crystal and as soft as the 
candlelight, a silvery tone that blended well 
with the harpsichord. 

We imagine how this vision would not leave 
our artistic adventurer, and how it became a 
vision of the revival of chamber music in the 
good old sense, a fight for quality against 
quantity, a renaissance of a Rhenish culture of 
bygone days. The place—that idyllic castle 
with its high associations (for here it was that 
the great Beethoven found his first employment, 
produced the first fruits of his childish dreams) 
—this place had to become the locus of the 
new enterprise. 

A “Chamber Music Community” was soon 
founded ih Brithl; a “Society of the Friends 
of Chamber Music” in nearby Cologne. Friend 
Lamping became the cellist and artistic director 
of the “Briihl Castle Quartet,” and now that 
the castle is no longer a royal possession a 
cyclical series of chamber concerts—under 
the patronage, not of prince-electors, but 
princes of industry—were instituted. And in 
the spring, the heavenly Rhenish spring of 
last year, the fields and vineyards in bloom, the 
first festival of this renaissance was held. 


An INSTRUMENTAL “SANGERKRIEG.” = 





So. much for history. If you have skipped 
it, skip no more, for here the “timely” yarn = 
begins. This year’s festival, which is just over, = 
was the nearest to a “master-sing”—a sanger- 2 
krieg transposed to instrumentalism—that one = 
could imagine. No less than seven string quar- = 
tets and two famous wind ensembles were as- 
sembled, besides “picked” players from various 





shores of Lake Geneva. 


1923. 





a healthy antidote. Fourth and fifth days: a choice selection 
of tid-bits; classics and moderns combined. No mere 
“musicology,” no historical pedantry, no musico-philological 
dissection. All live, enjoyable music—and plenty of va- 
riety. (The first three concerts took place in the Literary 
Society's hall in Cologne; the last two in the castle of 
Briihl.) 


Emepryontc CHAMBER Music. 


To describe all this music, however, would be musicol- 
ogy, and too much for a summer job, I'll try not to bore 
my readers, and yet give the essentials of the feast. Speak- 
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IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 


the pianist of international fame, who sailed for Hurope on the Savoie on 
= Saturday, July 15, where he will rest at his chalet of Riond Bosson, on the = 
= The announcement has just been made by George = 
Kngles, concert manager, that Mr. Paderewski has consented to play a num 
ber of concerts in the United States and Canada during the season of 1922 
This news, however, is but a confirmation of the MUSICAL CouRtER’s 
editorial, issue of November 17, 1921, page 23, in which the coming of the 
great pianist-diplomat was stated as being positive. Mr. 
return to this country early in November to begin his tour under George 


Hngles’ management. 


Paderewski 


tival, and jolly movements they were—played by three first 
class string quartets, first-class wind ensemble and judicious 
additions. Its significance, we were told, lies in the fact 
that it is just over the very boundary between just “music” 
(“good to be sung or played,” as the old title pages had it) 
and music written specifically for instruments. Almosi em 
bryonic chamber music, then. 

Corelli's concerto grosso in G minor, “fatto per il notte di 
Natale 1712,” however, proved to be a real live baby, born 
nearly a century later. It marks another important stage 
of development. Three members of the Gewandhaus Quar 
tet played the “concertante” instruments and Mr, Kinsky 
played a tinkly harpsichord from the Heyer Mu 
seum, conjuring up the times of old. Dating 
from old times still, though seventy years later 
than Corelli's piece, was the symphony of Ro 
setti, as Franz Anton Rdéssler, of Leitmeritz, 
was pleased to call himself. All three of thes 
works were played, under Conductor Panzner, 
with a beauty of tone that is rarely vouchsafe | 
to humans to hear. Likewise Mozart's “Sere 
nata Notturna” for two small orchestras. But 
the comble of beautiful tone at this concert, as 
well as of precision and polish, was the playing 
of a Dittersdorf quartet (A minor) by those re 
markable Budapesters who are rapidly establish 
= ing a new standard for quartet playing ‘alto 
= gether. The uncanny delicacy of their style 
= (they play these early classics entirely with the 
tips of their bows) made musicians and audi 
ence gasp. Like four prime donne, they were 
called out again and again 
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No First Prize. 


All chamber music festivals seem to have a 

family resemblance to the Berkshire Festival 

-the parent of its kind The particu 
(Continued on page ®) 
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- OPERA LOVERS FAIL TO 
- TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
= RAVINIA’S OFFERINGS 


Chicagoans and North Shore Suburbanites Taken 
to Task for Failure to Crowd Beautiful 
Ravinia Park—‘“Martha,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Bohéme” Superbly Presented— 

Also an Excellent Orches- 
tral Concert 
Ravinia, Ill., July 15.—-Chicagoans and North 
Shore suburbanites do not really realize what 
Ravinia means to them, otherwise nightly the 
the sold-out sign would be seen outside the pavil 
ion. There is nowhere in France or Italy in 
summer such opera performances as those given 
for eleven weeks here, but probably if Ravinia 
were in Europe, all the Americans would flock 
to such an artistic resort to hear opera given at 
popular prices on a scale no less impressive than 
those presented during the winter months in th 
most famous opera houses of the world. Rav 
inia has harbored under its roof many stars oi 
first magnitude and this season is no exception 

to the rule. 





t 





“Martna,” Jury 8 (Evenina.) 


_ Flotow’s popular opera gave this reviewer hi 
first opportunity to judge the merits of the per 
formances given at Ravinia this season, and th 
impression produced was most favorable to the 
management, the conductor, stage manager 
chorus, orchestra and principals. (Queena Mario 


will 


bands. There was the Gewandhus Quartet, : = was the Martha, singing most acceptably al! 
sipsic, wi ikisch’s son-in-law, Woll- =. hrough the evening ; alatone , 

from Leipeic, with Nikisch 's so im”’mioOoO = (fh OUeR the evening and making a distinct hit 
in the “The Last Rose of Summer” aria. Alice 


gandt, at the head; the Giirzenich Quartet, of 
Cologne; the young Haveman Quartet, of Ber- 
lin, fresh from its newly won laurels of Disseldorf. From 
Vienna came the Mairecker-Buxbaum, chief adversary of 
the “Rosés” from Budapest the already famous quartet that 
bears the city’s name. Then there was the Mannheim Quar- 
tet, and as host the Brith! Castle Quartet itself. The wind 
ensembles were those of Frankfort and Cologne. Artists 
like Géza von Kresz, violinist (who will henceforth be the 
leader of the Brith! Castle Quartet) Max van de Sandt, 
pianist; Kinsky, the Cologne harpsichordist, and Richter, a 
famous clarinetist, of Berlin, added to the galaxy, which as 
an orchestral ensemble was conducted successively by Pro- 
fessor Abendroth, of Cologne’s “Giirzenich”; Max Fiedler, 
of Essen and formerly of Boston, and Professor Panzner, 
of Diisseldorf, the leader of the recent “Tonkiinstler fest.” 
There were five days of Music—with a capital M, ex- 
quisite music for the most part, or at any rate exquisitely 
performed, presented with the last possible perfection, as 
one rarely hears it done. A sapient spirit presided at the 
program making. First day: the childhood of chamber 
music, from Hermann Schein’s “Banchetto musicale of 
1617 to a Rosetti “sinfonia” of 1787. Second day: the 
young generation the prize winners of the festival. Third 
day: the great classics—Bach, Schubert, Mozart, Brahms 


ing of feasts, what a delectable title for a composition, “A 
Musical Banquet.” In the time of old Johann Hermann 
Schein, who was cantor at St. Thomas’ in Leipsic, one 
hundred and seven years before Bach, it seems to have 
been the fashion to digest your food with “these new 
dances”—namely, Allemandes, Courantes and Gigues, the 
forefathers of jazz. Four movements of such a musical 
banquet, in other words a suite, by Schein, opened the fes- 


Gentle, an old friend and most versatile artist 
sang beautifully the role of Nancy, which she played with 
great intelligence and understanding. Mario Chamlee was ex 
ceptionally good as Lionel; his tones were vibrant, of golden 
quality, and his acting being on a par of excellence with his 
singing. He was easily recognized the hero of the night 
Adamo Didur was a well voiced Plunkett and Malatesta 
who proved equally as capable in the role of Sir Tristan 

(Continued on page 40) 


NEW SOUTH WALES STATE 
ORCHESTRA NEARING FULL CLOSE 


Verbrugghen’s Absence Causes Dissension—Tangled Situation—Offers in America—Director States His Terms for Returning 


Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, June 6—Our orchestral 
troubles have been piling up since Mr. Verbrugghen left us 
on his visit to America and Europe at the beginning of the 
year. Before his unexpected departure our State Orchestra 
was safe for another three years at least, because of the 
Guarantee Fund of $105,000, divided into 5,000 shares (of $15 


each) in New South Wales, and 2,000 shares in the other 

States (except Victoria) and New Zealand, and $45,000 in 

Victoria. This fund guaranteed the. New South Wales Gov 

ernment against any possible loss on the concerts in the 

different States. The function of the government was to 
(Continued on page 13) 
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MASCAGNI TAKES THE COLON BY STORM WITH 


PERFORMANCE OF 


June 3—The second opera that followed 
the enthusiastic opening of Mocchi’s season this year at 
the Colon was the much discussed Mascagni opera, “Tl 
Piccolo Marat,” conducted by the composer himself. Need 
less to say, a thunderous ovation greeted Mascagni when 
he appeared in the orchestra pit for the first time and this 
evening. Mas- 


. , 
Buenos Aires, 


enthusiasm was continued all through the 
had. undoubtedly some magnetic influence over the 
on this night, as all the applause was spent 
there was little other appreciation for 


cCagni 
public 
on hun and 
the artists 
Mascagni's 


near ly 
very 


known in this clime, as 
sung by the same 
two ex- 


opera was already 
two years ago Mocchi had presented it, 
artists that were singing it this year with one or 
ceptions, Gilda dalla Rizza, as Mariella, had already been 
this role last year but she sang it much better 
this time than she ever had before, She seemed to under- 
tand her part much better and the applause for her was 
ery enthusiastic at times. It was with no small amount 
of interest that the public looked forward to the re-appear- 
Lazaro, who had not sung in the Plate for some 

His success was an immediate and un- 
His voice rang out and the power of his 
tenor is brilliant in the upper register, He is cer- 
tainly one of the valuable acquisitions of Mocchi this 
Cirino was excellent both histrionically and vocally, 
voice of velvet tones, perfcetly smooth 
and evenly rang out well 

The performance was excellent  histrion-cally, vocally 
orchestra played as it never had be- 
baton of Mascagni, who managed to 
from it. The crescendos were 
tremendous in their effect, and without doubt Mascagni 
received one of the most enthusi: welcomes that any 
ever received at the hands of the public 


eard 


ance of 

1x years now 
unded on 

most 


cason 
His bass-baritone 
regist red, 


and musically The 
fore, under the fiery 
cbtain the maximum results 


istic 
rnduc tor has 


at the Colon 


Votrt Scores Signa Triumpn in GALA 


PERPORMANCE, 


In honor of the National ‘Feast of the Argentine, the 
gala performance was given at the Colon in the 
of the President of the Republic and Diplomatic 
presence, of General Caviglia of Caporetta 
down here on an extended diplomatic tour, 
added brilliance to the occasion, 

The evening was divided in 
which was introduced to the public 
this season in one of his or het 
be said that it was an artistic 
was an interest.ng one Ihe first section brought the 
oprano, Elvira de Hidalgo, back again to Buenos Aires 
after an absence of many years. Although this part suiis 
her voice admirably, she seemed rather nervous during the 
whole of the first act of “La Traviata,” and since she had 
very little support from her partners, her debut was rather 
an unfortunate one for her, She nevertheless received a 
very generous applause to welcome her back to the Colon 

Ihe second section brought back the popular contralto, 
tesanzomi, and the tenor, Lauri Volpi, in “La Favorita.” 
Che singing of Besanzoni was appreciated and the applause 
was generous for this artist as well. Besanzoni is a great 
favorite of the Colon public. Lauri Volpi is not unknown 
here and much interest was centered on this young tenor, 
as two years ago when he sang w.th Mocchi he gave great 
hopes for developing his beautiful tenor voice, which only 
required a litile more training and experience to shine in 
its full magnificence. This year he really astounded with 
his vocal brilliance and power. Cirino again was welcomed 
with his fine which seems more beautiful every 
time this artist reappears. Mascagni conducted with verve 
and fire. The applause was prolonged and enthusiastic. 

The third section brought Besanzoni and the new tenor, 
Fleta, before the public in “Carmen.” Besanzoni sang a 
fiery Carmen, both vocally and histrionically, and she was 
the true gypsy girl in all her movements. The new and 
much discussed tenor, Miguel Fleta, of Madrilene fame, 
appeared for the 


LAUkI 


annual 
presence 
( orps The 
fame, who is 


three sections, in each of 
a new Mocchj star of 
best roles, so it could 


hardly evening, although it 


basso voice, 


first time in the role that gained him 
such favorable comments in Spain and Italy during the past 
autumn seasors in three countries. His tenor voice is a 
very fine one, with a mellow tone. He knows how to use 
it with mastery and artistry, but unfortunately he rather 
tries to force the top notes a little, which spoils the final 
effect of a beautiful scale. The impression he created at 
the Colon was a distinctly good one, and it was to be 
regretted that this artist only sang in two acts of “Carmen” 
and could not g.ve a better chance to his voice to fully 
develop itself during the course of a whole evening's sing- 
ing. This young artist has a great future before him. 

On the other hand, the baritone, Rossi-Morelli, did not 
please at all, his voice being hard and unpleasant to listen 
to. Bellezza conducted the delicate music of Bizet with 
much understanding. 

rhe evening ended in wild demonstrations of enthusiasm, 
and Fleta and Besanzoni were recalled many times. 
Returns Arrer Two Years’ ABSENCE. 
the old “war horse” ‘of every impresario, did 
not take long in coming back to the Colon, as it does every 
year and at every season. The public never seems to 
become unfaithful to its old favorite and crowds the house 
every time this opera is billed. It was interesting to note 
that Mascagni was at the helm on this occasion. Undoubt- 
edly Mascagni managed to bring life to the score and his 
conducting was exhilarating to the highest degree. He 
received enthusiastic ovations at the end of every act and 
every time he entered the pit to take up the reins again for 
mnother act to ensue. 

The Gilda of the soprano, Hidalgo, introduced us to 
some excellent vocal acrobatics and she charmed eyeryone 
with the beautiful flexibility of her pure soprano voice. 
She most certainly made amends for the poor impression 
she left°on the public after her short appearance in’ “La 
Traviata” in the gala performance. She is a very accom- 
plished artist and her singing of “Caro Nome” brought 
the house down with applause and “bis,” 

Although Lauri Volpi had been billed to sing the Duke, 
he fell ill at the last moment and had to be replaced by 
Fleta, who fully confirmed the good impression he left in 
“Carmen” on the gala ‘night. His singing was forceful 
and smooth all during the evening and particularly so his 
singing of “La donna é mobile” which was met with a 


MONTESANTO 
“Rigoletto,” 


“IL PICCOLO MARAT” 


storm of applause. This young artist has already made 
a name for himself on the two occasions he has sung at 
the Colon. 

Montesanto, after an absence of two years, has returned 
to us with a finer and more developed voice. His singing of 
the jester was accompanied by an excellent bit of acting, 
never exaggerated and yet not too feeble in his impersona- 
tion of the part. His baritone voice has a beautiful ring 
to it and is warm in the whole of its register, The ova- 
tions generously accorded to this artist were well earned 
by his fine singing and acting. The orchestra played very 
well indeed and the mise em scene surprised by its general 
sumptuousness 

Tue “Rosenkavatier” Has Great Success, 

It was due to the exertions and enterprise of Mocchi that 
years ago we had the delightful surprise of hearing 
“Kosenkavalier,” sung in Italian and by nearly the 
as are singing this opera at the Colon this 
year. It has had a great success down here. The light 
and melodious music, bubbling over with fun and mirth, 
will be a powerful drawing card for Mocchi in this and 
future seasons. The singing was quite excellent all the 
way through, and all the artisis rivalled with one another 
in the manner. in which they handled their various and 
difficult parts. 

The most notable interpretation of the evening was per- 
haps the skilful singing and acting of the German soprano, 
Wildbrunn, who made a triumphant entry on every occa- 
sion she trod the stageboards. Her-mastery of her pow- 
erful soprano voice was astounding, and she merited more 
than anyone the generous applause at the end of each act. 
Sfie is a thoroughly trained and experienced artist, who has 
to’her credit a beautiful, mellow, soprano voice, with which 
she can do practically anything vocally. 

Dalla Rizza was heard two years ago in the part she 
sang on this occasion and her singing and acting were 
most pleasing. Her soprano is a full, rich one, which she 
uses to the-best advantage. Her acting as well was quite 
on the’ level with her sound singing. 


two 
Strauss’ 
same artists 


The Baron of the basso, Cirino, was a delightful bit of 
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singing and jesting. This artist improves every year he 
comes back to us and his voice seems richer in tone this 
year than it has ever been. He is a full fledged artist and 
every role he studies he portrays in the most minute 
detail; his stage movements are operated in perfect style 
and understanding. Cirino contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of Strauss’ opera, as he puts such a wonderful amount 
of fun and mirth into his part. 

The mise en scene was excellent again and Bellezza 
brought out all the various difficult little details. The 
orchestra played exceptionally well. 


Kircnorr Scores A Great Success as A GERMAN 
Don José. 

The new and already popular tenor, Fleta, had been 
billed to sing Don José in “Carmen” on this occasion but 
disappointed at the last moment by reporting sick and so 
could not give the treat to the many thousands who had 
already looked forward to the real Spanish Don José of 
Fleta, Since there were difficulties in the way of staging 
another opera at such short notice, and no other tenor 
except Kirchoff was in a vocal condition to attack the role 
of Don José that night, Mocchi had to fall back upon 
Kirchoff to pull him out of the hole, and so Kirchoff did, 

with full flags flying. Kirchoff sang the part in German 
to the Italian of the rest of the cast. His rendering of 
the part was interesting as it differed so completely from 
the ordinary conception of the role. Kirchoff concentrated 
all his power on the impersonation of the part and his 
singing was intense and dramatic. His dramatic and his- 
trionic abilities are admirable, and vocally he pleased very 
much indeed. His brilliant tenor voice rose to the occasion, 
especially in the aria of the rose, when he was applauded 
enthusiastically. Kirchoff has full control of his voice and 
knows exactly how and when to use it; he is a good all 
‘round artist. 

Besanzoni, as Carmen, is already known here and met 
with- her usual amount of applause and success. As Car- 
men she is the perfect gypsy from head to foot. Rossi 
Morelli, as Escamillo, did not please vocally; his voice is 
too harsh and unpleasant to satisfy in the least measure. 

Bellezza again was in the pit and brought out all the 
delicate and lyrical moments of the score with particular 
success. The mise en scene was excellent.  . ae 5 

(Additional Buenos Aires news on page 15) 








The silaies Ciseoiaary Schelerships 


Ithaca, N. Y., June 26,—Last September Grisha Monase- 
vitch, violinist, a Philadelphia youth, arrived in this city 
penniless, having borrowed money necessary for his carfare 
in order to come here and enter the scholarship examina- 
tions at "the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Associated 
Schools. The annual scholarship awards of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music consequently offered. Monasevitch a 
happy solution of his difficulties, At that time the Master 
Scholarship was being given by the famous violinist, Jan 
Kubelik, 

Unabashed by his personal appearance and depending 
solely on his artistry, young Monasevitch competed for a 
scholarship against some 100 appiicants. from all parts of 
the United States. Amazed by his remarkable playing, 
the judges were unanimous in awarding the Kubelik Master 
Scholarship to Monasevitch. 

The story of Monasevitch is recalled in connection with 
the forthcoming free scholarship awards which will be 
granted to worthy applicants to the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music and Affiliated Schools. Plans for these .scholar- 
ship examinations are announced by General Manager 
George C, Williams. Each year the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music, through its Scholarship Fund, awards about 100 
free and partial scholarships. to talented students who are 
financially unable to obtain their musical education. These 
scholarships are awarded through competitive examinations 
which will be held at the Conservatory of Music in this 
city on September 16 next. No fixed standard of excel- 
lence is required for admission to these examinations, 

In granting these scholarships the committee of judges 
endeavors to favor natural ability rather than mechancal 
skill, so that often the applicant with little or no previous 
training has an even chance with others much further ad- 
vanced technically. 

In addition to the Master Scholarship given to the most 
talented student, full scholarships will be offered in the 
vocal, piano, violin, and piano tuning departments of the 
Conservatory of Music and in the Affiliated Schools as 
follows: The Williams School of Expression and Dra- 
matic Art, the Ithaca School of Physical Education, Con- 
way Military Band School, the Ithaca Academy of Public 
School Music, the Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts School 
and the Martin Institute of Speech Correction. 

In the Conway Military Band School, which will be 
opened in September with Patrick Conway, bandmaster, as 
its dean, one full and one partial scholarship will be award- 
ed on each of the following instruments: Cornet, French 
horn, trombone, flute, ciarinet, bassoon, oboe, tuba and per- 
cussion instruments, making a total of eighteen scholar- 
ships in this school alone. The scholarship examinations 
also have been extended to another new school which will 
be opened here in the fall—the Chautauqua and Lyceum 
Arts School, with Dr. Erward Amherst Ott, who has been 
prominently identified with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 
for the past twenty-four years, as the dean. 

Judging from the numerous inquiries and nualiondlans 
which are being received, it is highly probable that the 
number of entrants for the various awards will be a record 
breaker in local educational history, L. E. M, 


Mayor Hylan Offers Resolution for 
Consideration 


On Friday, July 14, a resolution was offered by Mayor 
Hylan for consideration relative to the project for the 
establishment of an art center in the City of New York, 
as ‘a memorial to those who lost their lives in the world 
war, in connection with Chapter 564 of the Laws of 1922, 
which authorized the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment to acquire a site for suitable buildings to be used for 
the advancement of education and music, drama and other 
arts, and empowered the Board to enter into contracts for 
the construction thereof. The resolution irrevocably 
pledges the Board to select at the earliest possible date a 
site of sufficient proportions upon which the proposed build- 
ings may be erected, in accordance with the purpose and 


intent of the law above mentioned, such site to be paid for 
entirely out of the funds of the City of New York, 


Burnet C. Tuthill General Manager of 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


The recent remarkable growth of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music and its consequent need for further expan- 
sion in facilities, has recently led Bertha Baur, its directress, 
to seek a general manager to take over the business man- 
agement and expansion of the institution. Such a person 
she has found in Burnet C. Tuthill, who went to Cincinnati 
on July 1, to assume his new duties. 

Mr. Tuthill was formerly a resident of New York City 
and Port Washington, L. lL, where in spite of his business 
activities he has always found time to spend on his varied 
musical activities, entirely as an amateur, however. He 
will be remembered as having at one time been the libra- 
rian of the New York Oratorio Society, as well as its as- 
sistant conductor under Louis Koemmenich. He has also 
been director of the Columbia University Orchestra and the 
Bronx People’s Choral Union. More recently he organized 
a small group of excellent voices known as the Plandome 
Singers of Plandome, L, I.; its third successful season was 
recently completed by a performance for the Radio Broad- 
casting Station at Newark, N, J 

Perhaps Mr. Tuthill’s most important contribution to the 
musical progress of America has been the founding of the 
Society for the Publication of American Music, now com- 
pleting its third season. This Society helps American com- 
posers by printing their chamber music and disttibuting it 
to its many members throughout the country, thus not only 
making their effort available, but also making it known to 
all music lovers by immediate distribution. 

Mr. Tuthill is a son of William B. Tuthill, who was for 
thirty-six years secretary of the New York Oratorio Society 
and the architect of Carnegie Hall. 

The Conservatory is in the midst of its summer session, 
which is being attended by a large number of serious stu- 
dents and teachers gaining renewed inspfration for their 
work of the coming winter, This inspiration is in a large 
measure derived from the artist recitals being given bv 
members of the faculty. Prominent amortg the recitalists 
are Dan Beddoe, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, Thomas 
James Kelly, Robert Perutz and others. 


May Peterson Very Much Alive! 


There was a rumor around New York the end of last 
week to the effect that May Peterson, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, had died suddenly in Portland, 
Ore.; where she went several weeks ago with her mother 
in order to recuperate from her recent injury when she 
was knocked down by an automobile. The Portland papers 
of July 12 carried the story along with the singer's denial 
of her death. 
“I almost died laughing,” Miss Peterson is reported to 
have told a newspaper reporter of the Morning Oregonian, 
“but that is as close as | came to the little pine box and 
six feet of freshly turned sod.”’ And then as she began to 
mow the lawn most dexterously, the singer added; “Does 
this look much like I am a dead one?” 


——~ 


William John Hall in New York 


William John Hall, of St. Louis, Mo., well known concert 
organist, teacher and composer, is spending the summer in 
and around New York, having a boat in Long Island Sound, 
near Port Washington, While “vacationing” in this way, 
Mr, Hall is a frequent visitor in town and is not idling his 
time away, for he still continues with some of his musical 
activities. 


Mabel Garrison Sails 
Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sailed on July 15 on the Kroonland, bound for 
Salzburg, Germany. 
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STRAUSS’ “DEUTSCHE MOTETTE” 
HAS ITS VIENNA PREMIERE 


Fantastic Difficulties of Complicated & Capella Work Almost Mastered—Many Other Novelties Heard at Season’s End— 
Ranks of Mahler Conductors Swelled—Baritones, Fiddlers and Pianists in Close Competition 


Vienna, June 15.—The Philharmonic Orchestra’s season 
has come to an end, and conductor Weingartner has since 
transferred his activities to a happier climate blessed with 
a more promising Valuta. Soon his orchestra will follow 
him to South America, there to reap new honors—and 
better money. 

, Furtwangler’s farewell for the season was, as usual, an 
impressive performance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
which crowded the Grosser Musikvereinssaal to the doors 
on two successive nights. There is no musician here to 
rival his Vienna popularity, not even Richard Strauss, whose 
fame is due to the composer of “Salome,” “Elektra” and 
“Till Eulenspiegel” rather than to his deeds as a conductor. 
Even conductor Strauss, however, had a rousing reception 
on the occasion of his farewell for the season, when, at a 
special concert of the Philharmonic, he conducted his “Zara- 
thustra,” “Heldenleben” and the rarely heard “Two Songs 
for’a Bass Voice” which proved a grateful if not overly 
valuable vehicle for Richard Mayr’s beautiful ‘organ. 
“Zarathustra” is still a dashing and brilliant. orchestral 





Photo by Setzer, Vienna 
PAUL BENDER, 
bass-baritone from the Munich Opera, who is a Vienna favor- 


ite both in opera and concert. Bender has been added to 
the roster of the Metropolitan Opera Company for neat sea- 
son, according to reports from abroad. 


piece, even though the critical hearer now no longer suc- 
cumbs to the old superstition of regarding it Nietzschean 
music, or even “philosophical” music at all. ‘“Heldenleben,” 
with its sneering caricature of “the hero’s enemies,” how- 
ever, has long since outlived its justification. The chorus 
of the hero’s enemies, alas, has been replaced by a “chorus 
of unconditional partisans,” and their voices are even more 
shrill and boisterous. 

A Durricutt PerForMANCE; Strauss’ “Mortette.” 

General admiration for Strauss’ earlier works is so great 
as to follow him blindly nowadays. Vienna loudly cheered 
even his “Deutsche Motette” at its recent local premiére, 
although the average listener at a first hearing is palpably 
at a loss to grasp so immensely complicated a work. The 
demands of this composition, both on performers and lis- 
teners, are almost fantastic, which accounts for the repeated 
postponement of this belated premiére. The Staatsoper 
chorus, under Schalk, mastered the composition as nearly 
as will ever be possible. The “Motette” is written for solo 
quartet and sixteen-part mixed chorus a capella, and it 
abounds with contrapuntal treatment of the most intricate 
kind. One wonders if it would not have been wiser for the 
composer to give the work the shape of an orchestral com- 
position which in fact it is both in character and structure. 

“A Nation’s Cry of Lament,’ ’a choral composition by 
Max von Oberleithner, which was produced in the same 
concert, fell flat after the gigantic Strauss work. Herr 
Oberleithner has profitably listened to such biblical operas 
as “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns and “The Queen 
of Sheba” by Goldmark, but has not succeeded in creating 
more than an incoherent conglomerate of these heteroge- 
neous elements. 

“Hampsteap HeatH,” WAGNERISM AND THE MEASLES. 

The visit here of Paul von Klenau, the Danish composer, 
was the occasion for the premiére of his “symphonic fan- 
tasy” entitled “Hampstead Heath” which was performed 
by Niels Grevillius in an all-Scandinavian concert. It is 
an unassuming but effective short mood picture based on 
a description of an English country fair, and its clever 
orchestration materially enhanced its great popular success. 
Two days later Klenau made his local debut as a conductor 
by performing, for the first time anywhere, a big choral 
work by Karl Weigl named “Weltfeier.” It was written 
as long as twelve years ago, when uncompromising Wagner- 
ism was still a sort of disease which every German com- 
poser had to fight out, just as every child has to go through 
the measles once and for all. You may prefer Wagnerism 


> « 


to the measles but surely the measles will outlive this sort 
of Wagnerism. The Weigl work, nevertheless, is a serious 
and sincere composition, and it is a promise of still better 
things which we may anticipate from this composer. 


SCANDINAVIAN NoveLties, 

Rather conservative Scandinavian music was offered at 
an orchestral concert led by Hans Seeber van der Filoe. 
We heard a “Symphonisches Festspiel” and a symphony 
entitled “Friihlingserwachen,” both by Rud Langgaard. 
The third movement of the symphony is a soprano solo 
which is purely operatic and without any symphonic signifi- 
cance. It was sung by Ellen Overgaard, a Danish soprano 
who is a true Briinnhilde both in voice and appearance and 
who, moreover, commands a remarkable vocal technic. 

Scandinavian music also was the slogan of the last con- 
cert in the Fitzner, Quartet series which featured, for the 
first time here, a quartet entitled “October” by Jens L. 
Emborg. This work, composed for and dedicated to this 
organization, was first produced by the Fitzners at Copen- 
hagen ‘in 1920." It is rather dry and uninteresting music 
which calls for little comment. 


Swiss Novetties. 


Following the appearance here of Volkmar Andreae, 
whose one-movement symphony, conducted by himself, is 
a splendidly scored, high-class composition, we had an all- 
Swiss concert arranged by a gentleman named Gustave 
Doret who seems eager for international laurels both as 
a composer and conductor. Neither his song cycle for 
contralto “Ehemals,” however, not a fragment from his 
“Suite Tessinoise,” nor in fact his conducting of his com- 
positions justified his two-fold ambitions. The present-day 
Swiss school, it seems, consists of two groups, of which the 
one follows German musical principles while the other ad- 
heres to French methods. Andreae apparently belongs to 
the former class, as does also Friedrich Klosé and Hans 
Huber whose “Andante Religioso” and “Boecklin Sym- 
phony,” respectively, were heard in the same concert. Doret 
counts decidedly to the last named group of which Charles 
Chaix is a clever exponent. His scherzo, conducted here by 
Georges Fouilloux, is a weirdly humorous piece which was 
loudly applauded even though its theme is an almost «xact 
copy of the main theme familiar from Dukas’ “L’apprenti 
sorcier.” This Dukas piece formed part of the program 
chosen for the local debut of Adam Szpak, a yeung Polish 
conductor who struggled vainly with Mozart’s E flat major 
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symphony and with Ravel’s “Ma mére |’oye,” which was 
heard here for the first time at Mr. Szpaks con: «rt. 
More MAnter Conpucrors. 

One of the dominating features of the last season—and 
of several among its immediate predecessors as well—is the 
still growing popularity, in the best sense of the word, of 
Gustav Mahler’s symphonies. Once the private interest of 
a comparatively small circle of musical and literary men, 
they are now genuine standard pieces on all symphony 
programs. Their melodies, at times rather cbhvious but for 
the most part of a genuine folk-song character (with an 
ocasional'dash of hysterics) are perhaps better suited to 
appeal to the German mind than to the fancy of the more 
healthy American race. The .most recent. addition-to the 
ranks of the conductors accepted even by the most ardent 
ang critical among Vienna’s Mahlerites are Anton von 
Webern and Niels Grevillius. 

Webern, heretofore known as a composer and as one of 
the most fanatic among Schénberg’s adherents, conducted a 
conspicuously clear and inspired reading of Mahler's Third 
Symphony, while Grevillius added a new leaf to his Vienna 
laurels with his highly intelligent interpretation of Mahler’s 
First. 

GREVILLIUS TO ALTERNATE WITH FURTWANGLER. 

: Those who have watched the growing fame of this young 
Swedish conductor from the day of his Vienna debut last 
fall, were highly gratified to hear of his recent appointment 
to the post of conductor of the Gesellschaft der Musik 
freunde orchestral series where, starting next season, he 
will alternate with so distinguished a colleague as Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. 

Not all newcomers, however, succeed equally well in 
their endeavor to please the Vienna Mahlerites. Friedrich 
Gruber, a conductor from the Volksoper, failed pitifully 
with Mahler's Third lately. The first and foremost among 
our Mahler conductors still is Bruno’ Walter, whose recent 
performance of the Second Symphony brought hima su- 
preme triumph, 

BeNpER A VIENNA Favorite. 

_ An international program sung by Olga Haley, an Eng- 
lish contralto, constituted a belated sequel to the recent 
Vienna season of English music and English musicians: 
Miss Haley displayed a voice of great volume and range, 
marred, however, by an occasional “edge.” Dimitri Smir 
noff, the Russian tenor whose American venture was rather 
unfortunate some twelve years ago was somewhat boister 
ously announced as “the Russian Caruso,” but his concert, 
in spite of“lotd approval from some of his compatriots, 
was one of thé most outspoken disappointments of the year 
Far from considering him a second Caruso, the majority 
of the audience found iis voice thin and colorless, ‘not 
withstanding some good mezza voce effects, and was visibly 

(Continued on page 14) ; 


. PROVES BEAUTY OF ANDALUSIAN FOLK SONG 


Manuel de Falla the Moving Spirit—Zuloaga, Famous Painter, Provides the “Mise-en-Scéne”’—Audience in Traditional 
. Dress—Distinguished Foreign Visitors 


[J. B. Trend, the writer of the following article, is a 
leading English authority on Spain and Spanish music, 
and the author of an interesting book on Spain recently 
published in London. He went to Granada especially 
to give his impressions of the Andalusian Festival to 
readers of the Illustrated London News and the 
Musical Courier.—The Editor. | 


Granada, Spain, June 16—Granada should be celebrated, 
not for the Alhambra, but because it is the only place in 
the world where it would have been possible to build one. 
Scoffers say that it is made of sugar, and fear that an 
unusually hot day will melt it; but these are men of no 
imagination, and no sense of opera. Granada cannot be 
understood without its music. The Palace of the Alhambra, 
seen in the daytime, is like a stage from which the players 
have departed, the musicians gone home—a set of scenery 
without its lighting or decoration. Seen at night to the 
accompaniment of music and falling water, the Alhambra 
is not only reasonable but overwhelmingly convincing, and 
remains one of the most vivid and beautiful experiences 
in the lives of those who have seen it. 

But the Palace of the Alhambra was, after all a dwell- 
ing house; and the number of people who can hear music 
there is limited, confined, one might say, to a circle of 
friends, among whom the best known to the readers of 
this paper will be D. Manuel de Falla. Falla has always 
been an earnest student of Southern Spanish folksong. 
He has used its forms, rhythms and harmonic effects as a 
background for his own music, especially in the ballets 
“E] Sombrero de Tres Picos” (“The Three-Cornered Hat”) 
and “El Amor Brujo” (“Wedded by Witchcraft”); the 
opera “La Vida Breve” (“Life Is Short”) and the three 
pieces for piano and orchestra, “Noches en los jardines de 
Espafia” (“Nights in the Gardens of Spain”). He has 
come to the conclusion that many of the versions in which 
Andalusian song is heard nowadays are degraded and 
ornamented in a way not in conformity with the pure 
style; and the object of the competition held at Granada 
on June 13 and 14 was to give examples of what the pure 
style is and to prevent’ it from being lost. 

PICTURESQUE SINGERS. 

It was Falla and his friends, then, that sent the call 
throughout southern Spain for these singers of popular 
songs, who are, so to speak, the ground stock of the coun- 
try’s musical life, to come to Granada and submit their 
art to the criticism of the experts and a process of elim- 
ination. And in considerable numbers they came; with 
their sombreros and their traditional garb, their blankets 
and their guitars slung over their shoulders, and in sur- 
roundings as picturesque as themselves to sing their beauti- 
ful songs, some of them age-old, some of them of recent 
origin, in a tournament that lasted for days. 

The festival itself, to which the visitors from all over 
the world had been invited, was made up only by those 
competitors who had passed successfully through the 
earlier trials. It was varied by dances of gypsies from the 
Sacro Monte and solos on the guitar_by one of its greatest 


executants. The guitar in Spain is a thoroughly serious 
instrument, not a piece of romantic stage furniture. Its 
mastery presents great technical difficulties and can only 
be maintained by constant practice, On this occasion one 
of the solos bore a surprising, if superficial resemblance 
to a sonata by Domenico Scarlatti, although the player 
was said to be entirely ignorant of cultivated rousic 
There were the epigrammatic turns of phrases, the orna 
ments, the wild leaps from one end of the instrument to 
the other, the rushing scale passages, the sequences and 


. 





MANUEL DE FALLA, 
leading Spanish composer, who arranged the music festival 
in Granada to preserve the traditions in Andalusian song 
(Published by courtesy of J. d W. Chester, Ltd., of London.) 


the Andalusjan fourth-mode cadence, which, by the way, 
occurs several times in the works of Domenico Scarlatti 
himself, 
Wuat Is LiKe 

The singing suggested once again that primitive An- 
dalusian song is a secular counterpart to plain-song. At 
any rate the melodies of the serious songs, the Cante jondo, 
were made of much the same material as some of the 
Gregorian melodies of the church, while the wailing “Ay!” 
or “héli, héli” with which many of them began had a 
clear oriental suggestion. A cold analysis of the tunes 
can give little idea of the musical effect, the passionate ex- 
altation of the singing, the profound tragedy of the words, 

(Continued on page 10) 
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UNIQUE FESTIVAL UNITES EIGHT FAMOUS STRING 
QUARTETS IN CASTLE OF BEETHOVEN’S PATRON 


(Continued from page 5) 


which this Rhenish festival simulates its 
parent is the prize competition 
which precedes it Of course, a prize competition 
n Germany these days cannot have the magnetic at- 
traction of an American one, for none but the natives will 
for marks. So it is no wonder that the judges, 


ar teature in 
perhaps unrecognized 


compete 


as already recorded in the Musicat Courter, did not see 


PROF. WILLY LAMPING, 


celliat and artistic director of the Briihl Castle Quartet of 
Cologne; the originator of the Rhenish Chamber Music Fes- 
tival, of which the second has just successfully taken place. 


fit to award the first prize at all (one admires their cour- 
age!), And, indeed, the work which received the second 
prize was a typical second-prize work: a well made quar- 
tet strongly influenced by Brahms. This piece, by Rudolf 
Peters, was beautifully played by the Gewandhaus Quartet. 

More interesting, perhaps, was the work which received 
only an “honorable mention,” namely, Kurt Schubert's clari- 
net quintet, which tries to solve a self-imposed formalistic 
problem by uniting the contrasting elements in content, 
rhythm and form of the serial sonata into a “higher unity” 
in one movement. Again, however, the execution—this 
time by the Havemann Quartet, with Alfred Richter, clari- 
net, was the best part of the “show.” 

Noverties AND “PracticaL” JoxKEs. 

The rest of this second evening, the “novelty” program 

is easily told, The string quartets by Alois Haba (op. 4) 


~~ 
— 





“An immediate 
and unqualified success.” 
(Aurora, IIL, Star.) 








Management; HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall 
New York 


and Paul Hindemith (op. 15) have both been discussed in 
these pages after their first performances in Berlin. Haba 
and Hindemith are both “stormers” and coming men. Their 
works, played by the Havemann and the Mannheim quar- 
tets respectively, earned a sur- 

prising amount of recognition 

at this concert, a fact which 

augurs well for the intelligence 

of these audiences. more 

recent work by Hindemith, a. 

“kleine Kammermusik” for 

five wind instruments, showed 

the young composer to be 

somewhat of a jokester—al- 

most a practical jokester to 

those whose ears are sensitive. 

Harmonic daring and origin- 

ality are admirable enough, 

but, as in that now famous and 

infamous symphony for wind 

instruments of Stravinsky, the 

naked tones of the woodwind 

are not exactly mollifying 

transmitters of dissonance, 


A New “Op” Braums, 

The choice morsel of the 
third day was a new old 
Brahms, that is, a “young” 
Brahms work in its original 
state, of which only the re- 
vised version—combed and 
ironed out by the mature 
Brahms thirty-six years later 
—is known. It is the B major 
trio, op. 8, written by the 
twenty year old composer in the 
year of his Rhine journey, of 
which it gives the impressions 
of youth. In the following 
spring he played it to Clara 
Schumann, who in her diary 
calls it “genial”-—the work of 


ON BEETHOVEN’S STAMPING GROUND 
Here is a chamber orchestra of picked “firsts” from all over Germany, under Maz 
Fiedler, playing classical music ia the ewact spot where Beethoven, in the service of 
the Elector of Cologne, must have played his early works. 
hall” of Briihl Castle, near Bonn, and the painting in the center represents Prince- 
In his services Beethoven's father and grandfather stood. 
Among the persons in the photo may be recognized: Prof. Bram-Hlderling, concert- 
master of the Giirzenich Orchestra (Cologne); Prof. Wollgandt (Nikisch’s son-in- 
law), concertmaster of the Gewandhaus Orchestra (Leipzig); Maw Fiedler, con- 
ductor; Prof. Willy Lamping, artistic director ; Pogény, second violin of the Budapest 
String Quartet; Stefan Ippolyi, viola of the Budapest Quartet. 


Elector Clemens August. 


a genius. It is in the best sense romantic—full of the 
overflowing fervor of youth. Later a more erudite Brahms 
discovered that the theme of the adagio was like Schubert's 
“Am Meer,” and invented a new one; an unkempt “fugato” 
in the first movement seemed too youthful for him and he 
deleted it. The scherzo received another trio, and the finale 
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The Season of 1922-23 marks the Eighth Year of the Papa- 
lardo Vocal Art Studios, well known both here and abroad. 
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was given a better behaved second half. It was delightful 
to hear the original, naughty one, and whole composi- 
tion, played superlatively by Messrs. Kresz, Lamping and 
van de Sandt, was a pure joy. How interesting these old 
“novelties” are! 

At the beginning and end of this concert, respectively, 
one heard master performances of a Brandenburg concerto 
(No. 3, G major) and Mozart's lovely D major symphony 
(K. 385) by the combined forces of four famous string 
quartets, two woodwind ensembles and the necessary “ex- 
tras,” ably led by Professor Abendroth, conductor of the 


AN ORCHESTRA OF CONCERTMASTERS «oon °C PO 
One of the picked ensembles that played Bach concertos and Mozart symphonies, in 
Briihl Castle on the occasion of the second Rhenish Chamber Music Festival. Among 
the artists, from left to right: (1) Géza von Kresz, former concertmaster of the Berlin 
Philharmonic; (2) Concertmaster Mairecker, first violin of the Mairecker-Buabaum 
Quartet, of Vienna; (3) Prof. Wollgandt, concertmaster of the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra; (4) Prof. Hermann Abendroth, conductor of the Giirzenich Orchestra, Cologne ; 
(5) Prof. Buebaum, the famous ea-member of the Rose Quartet, first cellist of the 
Vienna Philharmonic; (6) Harry Son, cellist of the Budapest String Quartet; (7) 

Stefan Ippolyi, viola of the same. © * ~ 


Giirzenich Orchestra, of Co- 


logne. 
Tue Bupapesters’ TriuMpPH. 


The rest, of the festival, 
which took e. in the castle 
‘and’ partly outdoors, on the 
terrace of the same, comprised 
three unforgettable a ~ 
of great string quartets. The 
Mairecker-Buxbaum Quartet 
contributed Schubert “(G 
minor, op. 161) with rla- 
tive tone and true V se 
sentiment; the 1Gewandfiaus 
Quartet played Beethoven's F 
minor (op. 95) simply ideally ; 
and the Budapesters created 
the sensation of the whole fes- 
tival with Béla Bartok’s Quar- 
tet, op. 7. The work is no nov- 
elty; it is, in fact, over ten 
years old and rapidly becoming 
a staple article. But to a con- 
servative public like the Rhen- 
ish one it is still revolutionary. 
All the more of a miracle, 
then, that the Budapesters 
should have to answer a dozen 
recalls—truly the “highest 
triumph of all,” as a_ local 
critic wrote. With one accord 
these virtuosi of ensemble 
playing were acclaimed the 
“mastersingers” of the festival. 

Then there were délices of 
various sorts. Beethoven's 
“Médlinger Dances” for seven 
instruments, Haydn’s “Lon- 
don” symphony No, 9, played 
by a band of soloists; two of 
Melchior Franck’s “Intrade” 
(1608)—a real antique and 
Benedetto Marcello’s cello and 

iano sonata (1720), played 

y Lamping and his old 
teacher, Professor Klengel. 
And finally—outdoors—Hugo Wolf’s ravishing fragment, 
the “Italian Serenade,” in its original form—for string or- 
chestra, which in this case was made up of three “crack” 
quartets, A Mozart serenade (K. 361) for thirteen wind 
instruments was brought out to perfection under Max Fied- 
ler’s baton. And all the string quartets present united im 
a hair-raising virtuoso performance of Beethoven’s great 
quartet fugue, op. 130, which remained the most “problem- 
atic” composition of the five days. 

It was a wonderful experience. For once all the fetters 
of technic, all the imperfections of performance seemed! 
to be removed, and the music stood out in its unalloyed’ 
beauty, in undimmed purity of sound. It is thus that music 
was made to be enjoyed, but where in this material age is 
such an ideal attainable? Only now and again, when the 
“crazy” idea of an artistic adventurer takes material 
shape, when ideal and reality are perchance permitted to 
meet. The Rhenish Chamber Music Festival, thanks to the 
support of some Rhenish industrial barons, will continue 
to exist. But it is not going to become a cut-and-dried an 
nual affair. Next year it is to take the shape of an inter- 
national “meet,” and chamber music ensembles representing 
all the nations are invited to participate. (Here's hoping 
that America will not be absent. either.) And the year 
after that we are to have a variant of this year. As a 
pioneer of the higher culture Willy Lamping has our vote! 

César Sagrcuincer and Dr. Hermann Uncer. 


The hall is the “knights’ 
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GENEVA ORCHESTRA 
SAVED ONCE MORE 


Ansermet and President Secure Guarantee for Next Season 
—Emmy Kriiger a Perfect Sieglinde—New Work by 
Jacques Dalcroze Heard—José Iturbi 
Leaving Geneva 

Geneva, June 15.—Good news! Thanks to the undaunted 
energy of Ernest Ansermet, “chef” of our orchestra, and to 
the devoted president of the society, M. Picket de Roche- 
mont, the existence of the orchestra for next season is as- 
sured and thus a veritable calamity for Geneva and French 
Switzerland is avoided. Further good news! The annual 
—* of Swiss musicians is to take place here in April, 


Emmy Kricer’s Srecrinpe Great. 


Of noteworthy performances that have recently taken 
place here may be mentioned that of the first act of the 
“Walkyrie,” the soloists being Emmy Kriiger, formerly 
of the Munich Opera (Sieglinde), M. Lorenz Hofer of the 
Vienna Opera (Siegmund) and M. de la Cruz (Hunding). 
Miss Kriiger’s singing of the role of Sieglinde was great. 
I liked M. Hofer’s conception 6f the role of Siegmund with 
its roughness and lack of anything akin to sentimentalism. 
The psychology of a Siegmund must be differentiated from 
that of the far more civilized Tristan, the one being a pre- 
historic tramp while the other is the acme of what a 
“preux chevalier” of the Table Round should be. 

M. de la Cruz. was excellent in the role of Hunding, 
even though a little more brutality could have been desired. 

Miss Kriiger also sang Wagner’s -five poems with. or- 
chestral accompaniment, but in these she was less con- 
vincing than if. the opera: 
of these poems at one hearing. 

Wanna LANDowsKA Prays BaAcu. 


Another event was the performance of Bach's fifth 
“Brandenburg” concerto and suite in B minor, Wanda 
Landowska playing the harpsichord part in a superlatively 
masterly manner. I must not omit to mention Johnny 
Aubert’s delightful playing of the Schumann piano concerto 
in a subsequent concert. 

For the eleventh subscription concert Ansermet gave us, 
among other things, Liszt’s “Faust” symphony, Karl Erb 
of the Munich Opera singing the tenor solo, the final 
chorus for men’s voices being confided to the Liederkranz 
Society. The well known musicographer, M. Robert 
Godet (one of Debussy’s most intimate friends) had pre- 
pared a most profound analysis of the symphony which 
much contributed to its better comprehension. he per- 
formance was perfect. 

An Overture By Jacgues DALcroze. 


The program of the last subscription concert comprised, 
among other things, the overture to “Sancho” by Jacques 
Dalcroze, and Ravel’s second suite of fragments from his 
ballet, “Daphnis and Chloé.” It was a great pleasure to 
hear the “Sancho” overture, full of life, esprit and excel- 
lently orchestrated. There is much beauty in Ravel’s work, 
especially the opening “sunrise” music, but it suffers from 
excessive repetition, while the final “Dance” is uninspired 
and tiresome. Alfred Cortot’s playing of Beethoven’s C 
major concerto and the César Franck variations at this 
concert was of the very first order. Similarly Jacques 
Thibaud’s playing of Mozart's E flat concerto and Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” at the last orchestral concert of 
the season was splendid. 

ANSERMET . REHEARSING STRAVINSKY’S “RENARD.” 

Ansermet is now in Paris rehearsing Stravinsky's “Re- 
nard,”"—this as a matter of “repose” after his herculean 
labors here this season. We are all. very happy in the 
thought that we are to have him. here next season, for he 
has now become one of the very best among the best. The 
same may be said of our own Joseph Szigeti who continues 
to gain laurels all over the continent. 

When I mention the name of José Iturbi, I mention. a 
young giant of the piano who is taking this continent by 
storm, We read here of his triumphs in Spain, Paris, 
Rome, Berlin and other centers, and we un erstand the 
reason for these triumphs after hearing him recently in a 
recital he gave here. i 

It is unanimously conceded by all the musicians here, 
pianists and others, that there is something about Iturbi’s 
technic that is unique. I have, during the past fifty years, 
heard about all the pianistic celebrities and I confess that 
in Iturbi’s playing I heard something I never heard before. 
Among other numbers of his program there figured Liszt’s 
“Gnomenreigen” which we have all heard hundreds of 
times, but none of us have ever heard it as Iturbi played it. 

Irursr To Leave GENEVA. 

As was to be foreseen, José Iturbi has received and ac- 
cepted brilliant offers from Paris and to the general con- 
sternation of all music lovers here, he leaves Geneva and 
the Conservatoire next month, In a year or so he intends 
visiting America: when he does so let the pianists look to 
their laurels. BECK MESSER. 


BRANDTS-BUYS’ “MAN IN 
THE MOON” SOUNDS LESS 
FOOLISH THAN HE LOOKS 


First Performance of Dutch Composer’s Opera Meets with 
Favor in Dresden—Elisabeth Rethberg the Star 

Dresden, June 19.—Jan Brandts-Buys’ three-act opera, 
“Der Mann in Mond” a “wondrous play” (ein wunderlich 
Spiel) in three acts, had its initial presentation here yes- 
terday, needless to say with great outward success. It is 
a fairy-tale opera of which one might say “too big for the 
~smalf; too small for the big.” Otherwise in many respects 
it equals the quality of the same author’s “Tailors of 
Schénau,” which won such unstinted favor with the audi- 
ence two years ag. The libretto is very poor and childish, 
yet it responds to the German taste for humor, which is 
not generally appreciated in other countries. 

A Moony TALE. 

The story deals with a spleeny princess.of “once upon a 
time,” who imsists that she has seen a man in the moon, 
declaring at the same time that he is the man she wishes 
to marry. No one but him—so all of her attendants are at 
work to bring him dowm to earth, And—wonders never 


I doubt ‘if it is wise to sing all . 


' predominantly exotic touch. In 
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CHARLOTTE BARA 
THREE DANCERS 





By Hermann Lismann 


We have seen much dancing during the last few years, 
male and female; psychological, erotic and aesthetic; but, 
as in évery art, there are few who are chosen, few who 
give us more than the spectacle of a charming figure in 
motion, more than the tasteful display of costumes, more 
than a few—already oor HB om and gestures of 

zermanty, particularly, 
dancing has become a staple item in concert life and multi- 
tudes of dancers, more or less technically equipped, present 
slight variants of the usual motifs. 

But just in Germany, where all art is taken a grand 
sérieux, there are signs of real improvement and some 
notable exceptions from the common rule. It is in Ger- 
many that our attention has been called to three dancers of 
late, each of whom has -distinct individuality, é¢ach sum- 
ming up a distinct department in an art where specialization 
is the inevitable step of development. These three dancers, 
indeed, seem to represent in their styles three different 
kinds of soul, three different kinds of temperament and 
outlook on the world: the strongest and most mature is 
Mary Wigman, a native German; the second Charlotte 
Bara, of Brussels, who is still under twenty; and the third, 
Niddy Impekoven, the sixteen year told daughter of an 
excellent comedian at the Frankfort Theater. The last 
two excited astonishment a few years ago as youthful 
prodigies—as ‘“Wunderkinder.” 


Mary WIGMAN; THE DANCER oF PASSION. 


Mary Wigman embodies the tragic element, is gloomy, 
melancholy, wild and demoniacal by turns; Bara, a deeply 
religious mind, dances ecstasy, devotion, mysticism, whereas 
the proper sphere of Niddy Impekoven is humor and the 
light motion of the butterfly. Mary Wigman has a severe 
grace, a great and noble line, a deeply tragic sublimity; 
even her joy is wild, mad, overpowering, not warm and 





cease—one fine evening the moon practically touched the 

earth—a round, full moon it was—and out gets the man 

the princess is. determined to marry, etc., etc.. Innumer- 

able persons and fairy-tale situations are spun. about the 

story, which is painfully drawn out through three acts. 
Music Less Footrsn. 

Brandts-Buys, however, is too much of a musician to 
write music that is as foolish as the text; and one must 
admire him as a musical miniature painter of ability, also 
as a contriver of fine tonal combination and orchestral ef- 
fects. His drawback is lack of unity in style and origin- 
ality. Parts of the first act are reminiscent of operetta; 
the second act is musically the most interesting, as is wit- 
nessed by the “moon incantation” and the lyrical mood 
which enhances the whole situation. Otherwise one is 
constantly reminded of Strauss, Puccini and others, though 
technically the’ score is worthy to rank with the best and 
for that reason alone deserving of attention. 

RETHBERG THE STAR. 


With Kutzschback at the conductor’s desk the “Man in 
the Moon” was very well brought out. Elisabeth Rethberg 
shone as a star in the role of the Princess, a role that de- 
mands the attributes of a soubrette and the ability of a 
great coloratura singer. Richard Tauber made an ideal 
fairy-tale prince, Her Biissel, the “Papa,” did well; and 


NIDDY IMPEKOVEN 





MARY WIGMAN 


sweet. . Pleasure becomes, with her, a raging frenzy; she 
disdains mere attractive charm. At times a gy ome 
intellectual trait appears in her creations; but the elemen- 
tary dance instinct, the impulse of her wonderfully flexible 
body to give expression to human feelings with unconscious 
power, triumphs again and again over all existence. 

Bara, THE DANCER or RELIGION, 

Charlotte Bara, too, has a tendency to Gothic severity, 
to sadness and depth of feeling. Her plastic susceptibility, 
her perfectly marvelous adaptability to style, and above 
all, her obsession and her religiosity lend to her dancing 
and her gliding an infinite charm, Whether as a Gothic 
angel, as a foolish virgin or as a penitent nun; whether 
as an Egyptian conjuring visions, in her angular rhythm 
reminiscent of the Pyramids and the Sphinx, or when 
astride as_a Spaniard, or, again waltzing. in grotesque ec- 
stasy her Dance of Death—her charm is always devotion— 
an offering to a god. 

SpriteruL Nippy IMpPEKOovEN. 

Niddy Impekoven has not the earnest, severe, features of 
Mary Wigman, nor the antique, sculptured head and figure 
of Bara. She is a small, delicately rounded little creature, 
with charm in every move. But melancholy, tragedy, sen- 
timentality are not convincing in her case. Behind it one 
always perceives the rogue. But when she begins to storm 
and leap, as “Anger,” or to slink about as the incarnated 
phlegmatic temperament, unutterably comic, we feel how 
deeply rooted in her nature is this refined and elevating 
humor. What in Mary Wigman appears so appallingly 
grotesque, and in Bara so bewitched and obsessed, is dis- 
solved in Niddy Impekoven into gaiety, into an astounding 
laxity and mobility of the limbs, which, however, is excel- 
lently controlled by rhythm and technic. A combination 
of the three would come near to the ideal representative 
of the terpsichorean muse, but since one cannot combine all 
qualities in one mortal, the next best thing is to see all 
three of these undoubtedly representative dancers of our 
time. 





on the whole the entire company on the stage seemed to 
amuse themselves as participants in a children’s play. Their 
good humor caught the audience, too, which apparently did 
not give way to critical objections. The applause at the 
end set in with éclat and both the author and soloists had 
to respond to enthusiastic recalls. Mention should also be 
made of the exquisite stage settings and the fine work done 
by the chorus under the leadership of Heinz Knoelt. 
A. INGMAN., 


Canadian Debut for Erna Rubinstein 


Erna’ Rubinstein will make her Canadian debut next 
February, when she appears in Winnipeg, under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Musical Club. One of the first en- 
gagements the youthful violinist will fill on her return from 
Europe in the fall will be a concert in St. Louis, Mo., in 
aid of the Central Institute for the Deaf. 


Salmond to Play in West in January 


Felix Salmond, already well known through his masterly 
art of playing the cello, will make a short concert tour 
through the West the early part of January. During 
November and December, Mr. Salmond will be busy play- 
ing in New York and the East. 
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GRANADA, SPAIN 


(Continued from page 7) 
and the sheer beauty of style of the whole performance, 
The uninitiated European, moreover, would catch none of 
the vatiefy and the individuality of the s before he 
had become acquainted with the general racteristics 
which they have in common. A few hints on this side of 
the subject may therefore be of value here. 

The primitive song of Andalusia is known as Cante 
jondo; the more modern form of Cante flamenco. Since 
the second, according to Falla and other authorities, are 
merely descendants of the first, the essential features of 
the primitive song is of chief importance here. Generally 
speaking they consist in (1) the use of intervals unknown 
to modern western music; (2) the melody being generally 
confined to the compass of a sixth; (3) the reiteration 
(almost to the point of obsession) of the same note, sup- 
ported by appoggiatura from above and below, and the 
consequent destruction of all feeling for metric rhythm; 
(4) the richness of ornamental phrases, which, however, 
are only employed at certain moments to underline the 
emotion of the words; and (5) the cries (olé, olé) which 
the audience gives to encourage the singers and players. 

To these might be added the prevalence of “conjunct 
motion,” the avoidance of wide intervals in the melody, and 
the almost invariable suggestion, both in the melodies and 
the guiar accompaniment, of the fourth ecclesiastical mode 
(the natural scale of E ending on the major chord of the 
dominant, B). Andalusian song, indeed, might be regarded 
as built, in many cases, upon a ground bass consisting of 
the notes E, D, C, B. 

Live Tunes: Gay AvupreENcE. 

These are the essentials, reduced to theoretical terms. 
But the most essential thing to remember is that they are 
not merely curious and interesting survivals from an 
oriental past, but living pieces of music, charged with every 
emotion that tradition, memory, surroundings and pure 
musical beauty can give. As such they were appreciated 
by the vast and yet select audience, and the plaudits were 
such as might resound in a bull ring, but much more worthy 
of these toreadors of song. ; 

The competition was held at night. The audience pre- 
sented an enchanting spectacle because the ladies all wore 
their traditional clothes in the traditional way. There 
were the gay flowered shawls and high combs, with or 
without a mantilla, while many had put on the silks and 
satins of bygone days, appearing in the fashions of the 
thirties and forties, the time of Washington Irving and 
Prosper Mérimée of Borrow and Ford. 


ZuLoaca THE “STAGE MANAGER.” 


Falla being a musician, while his friends are interested 
in the fine arts, they took care that the competition should 
be an event of real artistic as well as musical significance 

not a mere exhibition of folklore and anthropological 
specimens. The first thing was to find a producer and 
stage manager; and for this they turned to D. Ignacio de 
Zuloaga, the world-famous painter ; who, himself, offered 
the first prize in the competition. Zuloaga’s works are so 
well known and so justly admired in America that the 
news of a festival planned by him would of itself have 
been enough to send some people to Granada, He proved 
once more that nothing can be an artistic success without 
an autocrat--an autocrat with brains and a kind heart. 

The scene was the Plaza de los Aljibes on the Alhambra 
Hill. Beneath the trees which line the rusty red walls 
of the Alcazaba and the “Tower of Homage” a white 
stage had been erected with a row of flowerpots in front 
of it, Oh the south side of the square stood a small grand- 
stand, arranged in three tiers of open boxes of four seats 
each, and backed with boarding covered with a number 
of brightly colored rugs. The one behind the president's 
box in the middle had a bold design on a purple ground, 
while on the other side were rugs of different but har- 
monious shades of orange yellow, deliberately chosen so as 
to show at their best by artificial light, which was provided 
by electric globes hung in antique iron lanterns. 


An ENCHANTING SCENE. 

Tn front of the little tiled well-house, which had been 
fantastically decorated with vivid hangings and blue and 
white Granada plates, was a kind of open “Gemerk,” where 
Beckmessers from various countries had assembled to hear 
the music and do homage to Falla. (Among them were 
Kurt Schindler, director of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, M. Prosper Ricard, the great authority on arts and 
crafts in Morocco, as well as other friends of Sp.in and 
enthusiasts for cosas de Espafia.) The gravel had been 
strewn with sweet herbs. ehind the well-house was a 
low wall on the edge of a precipice, with the stream of 
the Darro clattering over the stones at the bottom; and 
on the hill opposite the dark gardens and the dimly lighted 
Albaicin seemed as if they were a gigantic curtain hung 
from the two tall trees at the corners. At the back of 
the audience was the noble but unfinished palace of Charles 
V, while the Alhambra lay hid in the darkness behind. 

J. B. Trenp, 


Ilse Niemack Plays in London 


Ilse Niemack is winning recognition in Europe as a vio- 
linist of marked talent. On June 27 she was engaged to give 
a recital at Aeolian Hal! in London. Following that she 
returned to Berlin, where she has been with her mother 
since April. Many appearances are being arranged for her 
this fall, among which the following are definite: A solo 
appearance with the Hamburg Orchestra, October 12; solo 
appearance with the Berlin Philharmonic, October 20; re- 
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cital in Berlin, November 4. Miss Niemack writes in an 
interesting manner of her experiences there. She is ha 
nig herself fit” for violin playing by plenty of outdoor life, 
including a daily lesson in horse riding, she states. 

In the June issue of Success, Miss Niemack’s picture a 
pears as one of the “famous pupils of the celebrated viol 
teacher, Leopold Auer.” 


Lusk Scores Again in Radio Concert 


The full, rich, mellow tones of Milan Lusk’s priceless 
Italian violin were broadcasted on July 3 from the West- 
inghouse Electric Station, Chicago. This young Bohe- 
mian violinist, who is fast gaining an enviable reputation, 
reached Chicago from a concert tour through Missouri, 
just in time to a for his “invisible” audience. Mr. 

usk was in 5 id form, and, after completing his 
numbers, Judith Waller; in charge of the musical program, 
one requested that he might appear again at an early 
ate, 


Edwin Hughes Hears from Pupil Abroad 


Edwin Hughes, the well known pianist and teacher, has 
received a letter from his pupil, Arthur Klein, who has 
been in Berlin for several months past, which gives interest- 
ing information concerning a pond discussed topic at pres- 
ent. Mr. Klein won the prize offered in 1919 in Peterboro, 
N. H., by the National Federation of Women’s Music 
Clubs for the best young pianist in the United States, and 
has played successful concerts both in New York and on 





“It was not only the rare artistry of 
Miss Peterson's voice that held in rapt 
attention her hearers from the mo- 
ment of her appearance until she sang 
her last pleasing encore. Even greater 
than her music was the charm of a 
delightful personality and the gracious 
manner with which she met her plau- 
dits.” 


The Amarillo News said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano of the }j 
Metropolitan Opera Co. i] 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
8 East 34th St., New York 
Meson & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





tour since that time. He went to Europe last spring de- 
siring to widen his scope artistically both by playing and 
studying, but after carefully surveying the situation he has 
found it wisest to study alone. Mr. Klein emphatically 
states that superior training is to be received in America, 
and that American students have never had such excellent 
(oper for the very best of musical instruction. Mr. 
lein will spend the latter part of the summer in the 
Schwartzwald, and will return to the United States in Sep- 
tember and play a number of concerts which are already 
booked under the management of Kingsbery-Foster. S. 


Hempel in Railroad Accident Aids Wounded 


Frieda Hempel had a fortunate escape in a railroad 
accident in Europe recently, according to the news- 
paper cable reports. The prima donna with her husband, 

. B. Kahn, was on a train going from Paris to Berlin, 
when a freight car side-swiped the Northern Express a 
short distance from Berlin. Miss Hempel was roughly 
shaken up, but by some strange trick of fate was not hurt 
by the flying glass which badly injured every one around 
her. The prima donna promptly unpacked her first aid 
kit, which always is part of her luggage, and spent a busy 
half hour binding up the wounded with bandages of cotton. 


Louis Baker Phillips Gives Organ Recital 


On the evening of June 20, Louis Baker Phillips, of 
New York, gave an organ recital at the Asbury M. E. 
Church, Scranton, Pa., and a large audience gave him an 
enthusiastic reception. Of interest was Mr. Phillips own 
“Lullaby and Prayer” which was commented upon espe- 
cially by the critic of the Scranton Republican in his review 
of the recital. The entire program was well arranged and 
gave much pleasure. 


Lillian Croxton on Pleasure Trip 

Mme, Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, accompanied 
by her husband, is at present on a long automobile trip, 
stopping, while en route, at the Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club (Rye, N. Y.), Woodstock, Ohio, and at 
several resorts. Mme. Croxton has arranged to give a 
series of concerts next season, a notice of which will 
appear later. 


Gerhardt and Levitzki in Joint Recital 


Elena Gerhardt and Mischa Levitzki will appear in joint 
recital on January 10 next at Peoria, Ill, under the auspices 
of the Civic Music Association. 
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Musical Score of “Sue, Dear” Highly Praised 


“Sue, Dear”—a musical comedy with score by Frank H. 
Grey, song writer—had its opening in New York last week. 
Almost without exception, the local press was lavish in its 

raise of the melodies and the “jazz” numbers. This is 

r. Grey’s first musical comedy, and the success was 
eagerly looked forward to by local musicians. 

Frank H. » writer of considerable i 
a'aue tn Cen nly and. filled with’ lilting.” tinkling 

“My Full Blown Rose,” “Lady of Dreams,” and “Smile 
bm ae ee * a 

en almost Tejeumed the deplorable renditions ¥A many of 
rip ie , Dear is an amusi omed: , 
fine f charming score.—H. Z. Torres, New nk Toamnes cial, 


Hoey, 8 a peters of —- 3 “% é is an suarenting ~~ 
wel on one’s ear thro t. Grey’s syncopation of one 
of the lar melodies from “Tameon d Delilah.” — 

Tribune, faty 11. se oe 


Among the song hits are “Love's Corporation,” 
F oF eT hat Samson and Delilah Melody,” “Lady of Dreams,” 
tual? Jak ss Heart” and “Foolishment.”—New York Evening Jour- 
, y . 


ba dea the cosheotrs, : oad, the opening puis seemed to 

pressag' ing serious w trum music t suggested 

ae at 4 weirs of pa pet. v But onl Fad é brie > 
e “jazz” came trippin ong, an 

several pretty melodies y Frank i. Grey that i. eonteseed 

throughout the text—New York Evining Telegram, July 11. 


“Sue” hits along very ie in on only one composer, Frank 


“Smile and 





“Pleasing” is the word that describes the entire production, but 
especial mention must be made of the musical numbers and the 
chorus. Sel has a musical show been offered on Broadway with 
such a wealth of “whistly” tunes. . . . Sue should remain at the 
= fants Spenser +. rough Be summer and way into the 

¥ € clean. uneful entertainment, nicely st 
and prettily costumed.—New York Exvening World, July it. -_ 


Sousa Writing Opera for Mary Garden 


There will be comparatively few opportunities this sea- 
son to hear Sousa and his Band, for, on November 5, he 
will return to his home to devote himself to the writing 
of an opera on a strictly American subject. Mr. Sousa 
has in view for the principal role Mary Garden, who ex- 
pressed to him a desire to appear in a real American opera 
with love and romance as the underlying themes. 

_ For the present the famous bandmaster’s principal concern 
is with regard to r rations for the season. The first 
rehearsal _was hel July 17, at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory. Seventy-five musicians are in the organization 
and the personnel includes Marjorie Moody, soprano; 
Winifred Bambrick, harpist; George Carey, xylophonist ; 

ohn Dolan, cornetist, and R. Meredith Willson, flutist. 

he band’s season began at Albany on July 19. Two 
weeks will be spent at Montreal and there will follow 
eegneens at Rochester, Utica and Syracuse. Five weeks 
will be spent at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia. This 
is the band’s thirtieth season. 


Holbrooke Invited to Conduct Work 
in Budapest 


On April 28, at Wigmore Hall, London, John Goss gave 
a vocal recital of the works of Joseph Holbrooke, assisted 
by Reginald Paul and the Philharmonic Quartet. These 
included : “Unto My Foe,” “For Your Beauty,” “Where 
Be You Going?” “A Farewell,” “Tag Bobtail,” “Along the 
Path ;” (with string quartet) “Taliessin’s Song” (first time), 
“The Coward's Exit,” “Music Comes” (first time), “The 
Bells of Heaven,” “Caswallawn,” “Annabel Lee;” (sport- 
ing songs) “St. George,” “The Wicked Grocer,” “Bong 
Against Songs,” “Stout and Oysters,” “The God Who 
Rules in the Barley” (first time). 

_ Mr. Holbrooke has been invited by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety to conduct a concert of one of his works in Budapest 
next autumn. 


Saenger Artist a Winner in Stadium Auditions 
Louis Dornay, the well known Dutch tenor, who has 

been studying with Oscar Saenger recently, was one of 

the winners in the Stadium. He has a beautiful voice and is 

a — artist, having sung in the principal opera houses 

of Europe. 

. Last year Elsa Warde, also a Saenger artist, won a similar 
onor. 


Richard Strauss Commends Skilton’s Suite 


When Dr. Richard Strauss was in Kansas City he re- 
ceived from Charles Sanford Skilton, who lives at 
Lawrence, forty miles away, a copy of the printed score 
of the latter’s “Suite Primeval.” Dr. Strauss wrote in 

owledgement to Mr. Skilton: “I shall not fail to 
recom it to my friends in Germany who are leaders 
of orchestras.” This is very likely the score mentioned 
in these columns last winter which Dr. Strauss remem- 
bered to have seen, but whose composer’s name he had 
forgotten. 


Scotti Going to Europe 
It is reported that Antonio Scotti will sail on July 29 
on the S. S. Majestic for Europe, where he will remain 
two months, returning in time for his season at the Met- 
ropolitan. 


Two Summer Engagements for Mildred Faas 
On the evening of big A Mildred Faas opened the series 
of orchestral concerts at Wildwood, N. J., under the direction 
of Walter Pfeiffer. Next Sunday she is booked to sing 
in Newark, Del. 
=——— 
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Study in Paris 








Receives a limited number of pupils at his beautiful 





villa, in that portion of the Parisian banlieue made 
famous by Corot and other noted French painters. hi 
The villa, situated on the heights touching the mag- | 
nificent Parc de St. Cloud, has an unequalled view, 
is surrounded by attractive grounds and is fitted with 
every modern convenience. Only twenty minutes 
from Paris by tram, boat or train, it offers at once the 
attractions of the city and the country combined. Mr. 
d’Aubigné has been obliged to limit the number of 
resident pupils to fifteen. Persons desiring to reserve 
accommodations at the villa would do well to make 
their applications some time in advance. 








La Villa d’Aubigné ; 
25 bis Rue de Brancas, Sévres (Paris), S. et O., France 


TERMS 
RESIDENT PUPILS 


One hundred and seventy-five dollars or one hundred and 
fifty dollars per month, according to the room occupied. 


These terms include: Pension, everything included, abso- 
lutely no extras; lessons with Mr. d’Aubigne (daily lessons 
for the first month; and three a week thereafter); lessons in 
French and Italian; French and Italian Diction; French and 
Italian Repetiteur; resident accompanists and acting lessons. 


Terms payable by term of three months in advance 
NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 
Fifty francs a lesson. Payable monthly (twelve lessons) in 
advance. , 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 
French and Italian Repertoire—M. CHARLES CRU 





L. d’Aubigné and Mrs. d’Aubigné 





i | 
1 Hi 


French Diction—M. DUMARTHERAY 
Italian Diction—SIGNORA MERCIER 
French Language-MADAME ALINOT 
Italian Language—SIGNORA DI MAIRONI 
_ Acting Clas—MADAME DANBE, de l’Opéra Comique, 
and MLLE. REINE BOUSQUET 


Among the pupils who have profited by Mr. d’Aubigné’s advice may be mentioned the three | 
distinguished American Prima Donnas: 


LOIS EWELL, FELICE LYNE and EDITH MASON 








Address: LA VILLA D’AUBIGNE, 25 bis Rue de Brancas, Sévres (Paris), S. et O., France 
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PRAGUE’S GERMAN OPERA HOUSE . 
TO GET LARGE SUM FOR DAMAGES 


Negotiators of Government and Theater Committee Agree on Over Two Million Czech Crowns Per Year—Theater to 
Be Returned to German Directorate at Early Date, Says Premier Benesch 


Prague, June 18,—The claims of damages, which Director 
Kramer has made in connection with the illegal seizure of 
the German National Theater, have, it is announced, been 
officially conceded at something over two million Czech 
crowns (about $40,000) per annum for the period that the 
Germans have been dispossessed. Since the seizure tock 
place in November, 1920, and the return of the property 
will probably not take place before next year—if then—the 
sum to be paid will surpass the five-million mark. This 


(Right) LBOPOLD 
KRAMER, 
director of the New Ger- 
man Theater in Prague, 
who has led the fight for 
the restoration of the fa- 
mous German National 
Theater in Prague. 


(Below) THE FORMER 
GERMAN NATIONAL 
THEATER IN 
PRAGUE, 
illegally seized by the 
Ceecha in 1920, which ac- 
cording to Prime Minister 
Benesch will be restored 
to the Germans, whose 
private property it has 
been since its foundation 
in the eighteenth century. 





ZWICKAU HAS FIRST OF 
SCHUMANN FESTIVALS 


Newly Founded Schumann Society Promotes Performance 
of Rarely Heard Works—Second and.Fourth Symphony, 
“Manfred” and Choral “Novelty” Excellently 
Done—Distinguished Artists Perform 
Chamber Music 
Zwickau, Saxony, June 19.—The first Schumann Festi- 
val ever to be held in the composer's birthplace hag, just 
been successfully staged -in this.little Saxon city, ,where 
Schumann's father kept His bookstore and young Robert” 
spent the first eighteen years of his life. Hére the Schu- 
mann monument stands, arid here gathered-up relics of the 
Schumann family are preserved in a Schumann Museum, 
of which the on Bohl Society, founded two years ago— 
110 years after the composer’s birth—takes care. It is the 


Schumann Society that arranged and carried through this’ 


festival—as a first step of its policy to promote the per- 
formance and appreciation of Schumann’s more rarely 
heard works 

A ScuuMANN Nove.ty. 

It chose for its first. festival the. second and fourth 
symphonies, and the setting of Byron’s “Manfred,” whic 
Kérner, the Leipsic actor, read in worthy style. The fourth 
symphony, which formed the closing item of the festival, 
was played in the original version, dating from the year 
1841, about which Brahms once wrote a favorable criti- 
cism. It proved most enjoyable, and there is no reason 
why this “resurrection” should not result in other per- 
formances. 

A ScHUMANN Novetty. 

There was even a virtual premiére at this festival, namely, 
an unpublished male chorus entitled “Zum Anfang.” It 
is a fresh, virile piece which Schumann wrote in 1847 as 
the first “exercise” for his Dresden “Liedertafel,” of which 
he had just been made conductor. The text is by Riickert, 
and the piece will, no doubt, be taken up by numerous other 
“Hiedertafels” all over Germany. 

Two eminent musicians, Prof. Julius Klengel, cellist, and 
Prof. Max von Pauer, pianist, played the cello and piano 
concertos—both in A minor; Prof, Felix Berber, of Mu- 
nith, interpreted the D minor violin sonata; and the three 
artists together gave a perfect rendition of the D minor 
trio, op. 63. The members of the excellent Rosenthal 
Quartet, of Leipsic, rendered the vocal soli in the “Man- 
fred,” as well as the “Spanisches Liederspiel,” one of the 
most charming items of the Schumann repertory and one 
most rarely heard. 

The orchestra at this festival was a combination of the 
Municipal Orchestra of Zwickau and the Leipsic Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Prof. Otto Lohse, of the Leipsic 
Opera, and the municipal musical director of this city, 
Kapellmeister Schmidt. The choral sections of the festival 


amount, a fairly high one for local conditions, was fixed 
after long negotiations between the government. and the 
theater committee; and after the agreement was reached 
Dr. Benesch, the prime minister, announced that the theater 
would be restored to its rightful owners “at an early date.” 

This is the second “settlement” of the affair, the various 
phases of which have been described in the Musica. 
Courter at the time. A previous agreement was reached 
by a joint commission which began its work shortly after 
the seizure, eighteen months ago, and an indemnity fixed. 
But before the pact was signed, a political change took 
place, which brought Dr. Benesch, formerly foreign min- 
ister, to the head of a party cabinet, in place of a non- 
political cabinet of bureaucratic “experts.” The national 
Czech factions in the parliament now declared that they 
would not recognize the agreement with the theater com- 
mittee, since the previous cabinet had not consulted the 
parliamentary majority. 

Negotiations therefore began all over again, and resulted 
in the statement of Dr, Benesch that the wrong must and 
would be righted. Meantime the fifiancial) commission be- 
gan to estimate the material damage and agreed that advance 
payments were to be made at stated intéevals, By May 1 
none of these payments had been made, and as the German 
director could not pay his company certain allowances due 
on this date, the entire personnel entered on a two days’ 
protest strike. Finally, after further negotiations with offi- 
cials, a sum was actually advanced and assurance given 
that the commission would finishats work by the end of 
May. This promise was almost kept, ‘and the above settle- 
ment of the two million per annum is the, result. 

No settlement, however, can be ee 
the historic theater, where Mozart himself” rT 
premiére of “Don Giovanni” and which is ded through- 
out Europe as a shrine of German art, hasbeen restored to 
its rightful owners. This will probably #6t occur until a 
second large theater has been built by the-Czech$’ for pro- 
ductions in the national tongue, which may still be some 
time hence, as none of the building projects have been 
sanctioned thus far. Meantime Director Kramer, who has 
fought this valiant fight for right in the face of tremendous 
and dangerous opposition, has to make shift in the small, 
inadequate “New German Theatér.” Dr. Benesch’s “early 


1 until 
ed the 


date” is a movable feast, for the date of-restoration ~has - 


not been fixed by the negotiators, The present status, there- 
fore, shows a victory of the legal principles without its 
fulfillment in fact. Ernest RyCHNOWSKY. 





were executed by the local Teachers’ Singing Society and 
the A Cappella Choir, both under the direction of Prof, R. 
Vollhardt. 

At the annual meeting of the Schumann Society, held 
simultaneously with the festival, it was announced by the 
president, Mayor Holz, that these festivals are henceforth 
to be bi-annual affairs, and it is hoped that they will result 
in placing Zwickau, now a city of 75,000 inhabitants, among 
the acknowledged musical centers of Germany. 

Dr. Max UNGER. 


Koshetz to Tour with Ukrainian National 
Chorus 


Nina Koshetz has cancelled her recital tour to join her 


uncle, Prof. Alexander Koshetz, and the Ukrainian 
National Chorus on their tour of this country next sea- 
son,” announces Max Rabinoff, who, in introducing this 
famous chorus to America, is combining with it two prom- 
inent Russian opera artists. 

“A marvellous artist,” is New York’s verdict of Mme. 
Koshetz. She captured her public in her first season 
here last year, appearing as soloist with five of the leading 
orchestras and in a number of recitals, besides being heard 


/ in opera with the Chicago Opera Association and as “guest” 
artist with the Russian Opera Company in New York. 


A “Chaliapin in skirts,” she was first called by Sergei 
Koussevitzky, one of the best known orchestra conductors 
in Russia. The*phrase has become a trade-mark for her 
in her native land. 

Mme. Koshetz’ debut with the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, under her compatriot, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, was ranked 
as an historical event by the Detroit Journal in which it 
spoke of her as one of the world’s greatest vocalists. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch himself, telegraphed -her manager: . “The 
beautiful singing of Mme. Koshetz completely captivated 
Detroit. Her success was enormous.” 

Although an opera artist, from the former Imperial 
Opera House of Moscow, Mme. Koshetz is also well 
known as a lieder-singer. She sings with the same almost 
occult insight, the romance songs of Germany and songs 
of modern France. She has just returned from giving a 
recital at the University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, 
where she presented a program of songs and arias in five 
languages before the summer school; at which students 
from all over the country gather. ‘ 

Russian songs, however, age where she shows her great 
emotional feeling and her wealth of voice. Deems Taylor, 
in the New York World, speaks of her as_a great artist 
with “the musical insight, the sense of artistic values, the 
power of projecting a mood until the listener feels rather 
than hears what she has to utter. She shares,” and again 
the comparison comes from an American pen, “a gift that 
distinguishes singers like Jeritza and Chaliapin; a certain 
quality—call it personality, stage presence, artistry—that 
compels belief.” The Boston Transcript said that “her 


for 
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singing was vivid and exhilarating—veritable wine to the 
ears.” thse) 

“I adore the art of my uncle,” Mme. Koshetz says. 
“Why?” Then answering her own Berges “because he 
is an artist!” Like most Russians Mme. Koshetz speaks 
English with much fluency. “You've heard some uncouth 
singing of Russian peasant songs, but Prof. Koshetz molds 
his music and the voices and gives it to you in a richly 
blended sonorous harmony. . 

“Music, to be true, must come from the heart as well as 
from the brain, and my uncle feels deeply, here,’ Mme. 
Koshetz touched her heart with that lift of pride with 
which one speaks of large and noble things. 

In Russia Mme. Koshetz gave five historical recitals 
covering the development of Russian music. She is not 
alone a singer; first she was a pianist and is. now compos- 
ing music that promises new recognition. 

“My favorite genre,” she says, “is very individual to me 
even in my own country. It is the dramatic and expressive 
Russian song that we call the ‘romance’ song. shall 
sing on this tour songs of Glinka. He is the big gentleman 
in music,” she exclaimed in an little interlude, 
“the father of the romanticists you know. Then with that 
rapidly changing dramatic mood she added, “Tschaikowsky 
and Rachmaninoff are the heart-music of suffering Russia. 
I cannot sing Tschaikowsky without tears. And I shall 
use songs of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Prokofieff—I admire 
Prokofieff, our extreme modern greatly.” 

Rachmaninoff, Scriabin and Barlow haye ‘all dedicated 
songs to this Russian soprano, and. Mmé, Koshetz has had 
the unique distinction of being the only singer with whom 
the great Rachmaninoff has ever toured as an accompanist. 
She is notable as an exponent of Rachmaninoff songs, many 


y of which she introduced to this country for the first time. 


rtant place 


So again Mme. Koshetz will fulfill an im 
in the type 


in the exposition of Russian music very 
of her own historical recitals. sf 
Max Rabinoff has returned from Europe with extreme 
(for him) enthusiasm over the singing of the remarkable 
Ukrainian National Chorus. With his customary fetish 
lete presentations of art he will present in this 


“ 


NINA KOSHETZ, 
soprano, who will tour with the Ukrainian Chorus. 


concert tour a composite of Russian vocal art, with one 
of the greatest choral organizations Europe has ever heard, 
in a program of Ukrainian national music (little Russia), 
to which he has added two well known interpreters of the 
great Russian composers. 

This will give the American public an opportunity to 
hear in a single concert every phase of Russian vocal 
music. The other artist, who will alternate as soloist with 
Mme. Koshetz, is Oda Siobodskaja, J. McB, 


Metropolitan Opera Chorus Studying “Boris” 


While to the casual observer along the Great White Way 
the Metropolitan Opera House may appear completely 
closed and dormant, on the inside of the massive building 
the scene is quite a different one. Scenic painters, car- 
penters, electricians, are hustling to complete their prepara- 
tions before the return of the general manager, the 
chorus school, under the direction of Edoardo Petri, is 
working hard every evening studying a number of operas. 

“Boris Godounoff” is now in course of study, and Mr. 
Petri has stated that, while his pupils find this opera a very 
difficult one to memorize, still they greatly enjoy the train- 
ing afforded in this wonderful choral masterpiece. 


Lynnwood Farnam in Chicago 


Lynnwood Farnam, organist, will fill an engagement in 
Chicago, on August 1. 
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ORCHESTRA NEARING FULL CLOSE 
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pay the salaries of the instrumentalists as they became due 
and to finance the different concert seasons. If any season 
showed a loss the government drew from the money lodged 
in the treasury by the guarantee fund committee. Virtually, 
then, the orchestra ceased to be a State Government insti- 
tution. The scheme of the Fund provided for an advisory 
board of business men to administer it. Mr. Verbrugghen 
did not anticipate that this board should have any hand in 
the management of the affairs of the orchestra or the Con- 
servatorium. It was not, however, constituted before his 
departure. But when it was formed after he left and it 
assumed control of the affairs of the orchestra and acted 
as an advisory body to the Conservatorium, the letters since 
received from Mr. Verbrugghen show that he resented the 
whole business. 
Arrarrs Become TANGLED. 

When the orchestra returned from New Zealand without 
its distinguished conductor, its affairs immediately became 
tangled. Mr. Verbrugghen advised that if necessary a con- 
ductor (Julius Harrison) from London should be engaged 
to conduct the orchestra during his absence, or failing Mr. 
Harrison some other conductor of high standing from 
Europe or America. He desired in the meanwhile that the 
concerts should be conducted by his deputy, Alfred Hill, or 
Mr. Hill and the other conductors of Sydney in rotation. 

The Advisory Board preferred that a conductor should 
be selected from Australian musicians, here or in the other 
States. In the meanwhile the committee of the guarantee 
fund became apprehensive and threatened to withdraw its 
funds since Mr. Verbrugghen had left, and Victoria gave 
notice that it would withhold its quota till the return of 
the conductor, or the appointment of an approved conductor 
of European or American reputation. In this way the board 
was faced with the alternative of engaging a conductor at 
a high price to meet the wishes of the Sydney and Mel- 
bourne committees, or to dissolve the orchestra till such time 
as Mr. Verbrugghen would return. The latter course would 
have been the wiser one, perhaps, though it would mean 
that probably the indispensable players of the orchestra 
would be lost as they would accept other and more lucrative 
engagements. Against the disbandment alternative was also 
ithe fact that Dame Nellie Melba had engaged the orchestra 
fora long series of her “Concerts for the People” in Sydney 
—to play her accompaniments and provide instrumental re- 
lief program. Her price was generous and thus the orchestra 
would be profitably employed for at least two months. 


SKALSK! TAKES A HAnp. 


While the Advisory Board was cudgelling its brains as 
to the best thing to do, Mr. Salmon, the registrar of the 
Conservatorium, a man of wide imagination and unlimited 
enthusiasm, returned to Sydney from a holiday trip, and 
laid it down that the engagement of an erfinent conductor 
from abroad would cause new interest to be centered in 
the orchestra, would stimulate enthusiasm in the public and 
would restore the confidence of the guarantee committees. 
Acting on his advice, the board cabled to various great 
conductors in England. Their fees for coming to Australia 
and conducting the orchestra were, however, prohibitive in 
the eyes of the board. At this juncture unexpected relief 
came in the person of Andre Skalski, a young Polish 
pianist: who came here on a visit from the East. He 
declared that he was capable of conducting the orchestra 
and backed his declaration by saying he could procure the 


‘money to engage the band and give a concert. He did so. 


The concert was financially successful and the board be- 
lieving he had the goods engaged him for the period during 
which Mr. Verbrugghen would be absent. 


Ancry MUSICIANS. 


This caused a storm of indignation among the resident 
musicians. That the three leading conductors of the city, 
not to speak of the other conductors in Australia, should 
be passed over for an unknown young man, as_ they 
called him, was more than they were prepared to submit 
to. There followed much newspaper controversy. In due 
time the controversy died down and Skalski kept the banner 
flying during the Melba season, Then came a change for 
the worse: The orchestra went to Melbourne for a season, 
met with a loss and returned to Sydney and kept on 
losing money. It was hoped that the Melbourne committee 
would have confidence enough in Skalski to release its 
quota. But the committee refused to do so until Verbrugghen 
returned. The losses for the year proved to be serious, 
though nothing more than the orchestras of other countries 
sustain. There were no signs that the losses for the re- 
mainder of the present season would be less serious, and 
the government taking fright, gave the men notice that 
their contracts would be determined on September 5, after 
which not a penny would be made available for the payment 
of the salaries and other expenses of the orchestra. It is 
only fair, however, to say, that the advisory board could 
not offer any other advice to the government than the dis- 
bandment of the orchestra. 

This is the present position of the orchestra. During the 
last few days, however, the musical public has been stimu- 
lated by the words of Melba, and others, including visiting 
artists, who declare that the disbaniment of the State 
Orchestra would*be nothing less than a calamity to Sydney 
and the whole of Australia. Responsible peole are now 
thinking out schemes to save Australia’s best art asset and 
a public meeting will be called in the near future. Of 
course there are many wealthy le in Australia who 
could easily save the. situation. But will é 

There has probably never been a musician who settled in 
Australia who attracted more staunch friends, admirers and 
supporters, than Mr. Verbrugghen, the director of the State 
Conservatorium and conductor of the State Orchestra. On 
the other hand, like most successful musicians, he has made 
a number of bitter enemies. There are few cities in the 
world that have so many musical cliques, each pulling its 
own way and each manipulating its own particular wire, as 
has Sydney. The-establishment of the State Conservatorium 
wiped out a lot of this evil. But it made the “professors” 


and the hangers-on of the musical profession more bitter 
than ever. 

In this way there are numerous persons to whom the 
announcement that Verbrugghen will not return to Sydney 
would be the best news of a lifetime. Some of this clique 
are doing their very best to influence public opinion by 
pagar all sorts of tittle-tattle and propaganda against 
the absent director. This section, which nothing would 
please better than to see Sydney rid of Verbrugghen and 
the State Orchestra, and rid of the orium also, 
unless they could make it serve their own ends, is small and 
not very influential, yet it is capable of doing infinite harm. 
It has influenced a large section of the less informed public; 
as distinct from the real musical public. It has got the 
man in the street into that state of mind that he is ever 
ready to shout from the house-top the opinion that Ver- 
brugghen is a money-grubber, that every time he wants to 
extract more money out of the people he goes to America, 
gets the refusal of big orchestral positions and holds the 
pistol to the head of the government; that he has neglected 
the work of the Conservatorium for the saké of conducting 
the State Orchestra and that as he founded the orchestra 
entirely “off his own bat,” he has a mighty lot of cheek 
to ask to be paid for conducting it. 


MISCHIEVOUS PROPAGANDA. 

I wish less than anyone else, perhaps, to air our soiled 
musical linen, especially at the present time. But I do not 
see that any good purpose will be served by keeping silent 
about two important points in connection with the situation 
that has arisen. The first is that there has been a very 
active and mischievous propaganda against Verbrugghen 
and the second is that his relationships with the late govern- 
ment were anything but happy and that during the past 
year he has had to put up with annoyances and contradic- 
tions, especially in connection with the orchestra, which had 
brought him to the verge of serious nervous breakdown 
before he left Australia. Indeed, this was the reason why 
he did not return from New Zealand, Happily, at the time 
of writing, the responsible portion of the musical profession 
is beginning to take up the cudgeis on behalf of Verbrugghen 
by stating some plain facts, telling the whole truth and 
generally combating the harmful propaganda. 

Wit He Come? 


At the present moment it is impossible to say whether Mr. 
Verbrugghen will resume his position as director of the 
Conservatorium and conductor of the State Orchestra, that 
is, in the very improbable event of the State Orchestra being 
then in existence, on the expiration of his leave-of-absence. 
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It is almost certain that he will return to Sydney early next 
year, because his family are here. But whether he will stay 
is quite another matter. 

The position, briefly stated, is that Mr. Verbrugghen has 
cabled for an extension of his leave till February (he was 
to have returned in September) in order that he may conduct 
nine concerts of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, at a 
price which made the people here gasp with astonishment 
and the rude scoffers declare that he or his agent was guilty 
of gross exaggeration. Secondly, since then he has written 
plainly stating the conditions, of salary, etc, on which he 
would return. These include that he must be absolutely free 
in his work at the Conservatorium and elsewhere from any 
interference from the advisory board and that the State Or- 
chestra must be préserved. Later came a cable from Ver- 
brugghen to the Minister for Education, in reply to a cable 
asking. what his intentions were, stating that he will return 
in February if desired and that he is willing to leave the 
final decision as to his position till after discussion. 

The attitude of the Minister, and indeed of all responsible 
people who know the real facts of the case, is entirely 
sympathetic to the return of the director. 

MELBOURNE WANTS VERBRUGGHEN, 


Just as 1 was about to close this communication, another 
development eventuated. Frank Clarke, chairman of directors 
of the Melbourne guarantee fund, came over especially from 
Melbourne to consult with the advisory board as to what 
steps should be taken to save the orchestra, Mr. Clarke 
stated emphatically that Melbourne wanted Mr. Verbrugghen. 
If he returned to Victoria guarantors would be prepared to 
make a material increase in their guarantee as from Febru- 
ary, 1923, provided that Mr. Verbrugghen returned to con- 
duct the orchestra. The increase would be in no way 
conditional upon any increase in the N. S. W. guarantee. 
The directors of the N. S. W. fund stated that the offer 
of Mr Clarke on behalf of the Melbourne Fund was an 
exceptionally favorable one. They will call a meeting of 
the subscribers to discuss Mr. Clarke's offer. 

Grirren Fotey. 


THE GENUINE SISTINE CHOIR 
PAPAL SINGERS VISIT AUSTRALIA 


Record Season—Motets and Masses Every Night 

Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, May 31—With Monsignor 
Rella as conductor, the Sistine Choir is in the final stage of 
a record breaking season in Sydney and Melbourne. He 
is officially the second conductor of the Sistine, but virtu- 
ally has been the first conductor for the last six or seven 
years because of the illness of Monsignor Perosi, the con- 
ductor-in-chief of the choir. This visit to Australia is 
quite an event in the history of the famous choir, with its 
centuries of tradition behind it. inasmuch as it is authori- 

(Continued on page 32) 











eAwarns and Honors would be nothing, a century of 
artistic history would be nothing, if it were not that the 
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of today are worthy descendents of their incomparable 
ancestry. 


Their wonderfully beautiful tone.and superb durability 
—two of the reasons for their great renown—were never 
more fully.exemplified than in the pianos now made by 
this Celebrated House, which is nearing the completion of 
a full century of uninterrupted progress in artistic piano 
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SASKATCHEWAN WELCOMES 
,KING’S REPRESENTATIVE 


Lord Byng and Party Royally Received on Canadian Tour 

Regina, Sask., June 30.—The Governor General of Can- 
ada, Lord Byng, accompanied by Lady Byng and their party, 
are touring Canada. At Regina they received an enthusi- 
astic welcome by the citizens and members of the Reyal 
Canadian Mounted Police, who escorted ee to the 
Government House. As Lord Byng is also “Chief Scout,” 
the Boy Scouts of this city, with their excellent band, were 
prominent among those who greeted him, They were highly 
commended by him for their good conduct, courtesy, and 
especially the good music which they provided during his 
visit here, 

Much to the delight of the Regina Boy Scouts, Lord Byng 
held a reception for them and congratulated them on their 
nice appearance and upright manners. On Sunday, June 25, 
the Boy Scouts were also in attendance at the ceremony of 
decorating the graves of “Fallen Heroes,” when the G. W. 
V.’s and their friends witnessed the unveiling of a costly 
monument, “The Cross of Sacrifice.” “The Last Post” was 
played by a single bugler while thousands stood at attention. 

Not to be outdone by the accomplishments of their white 
brothers, the File Hill Indians, situated a short distance 
from Regina, have their own band, and Lord Byng recog- 
nized the leader as a man who had served under him over- 
seas in the Great War. At the Indian School the Governor 
General's party was greeted tipon arrival with the familiar 
strains of the National Anthem. Lord Byng was presented 
with many articles of Indian work, Lady Byng was 
gracious and kindly and her expressed desire to meet the 
widows, wives and families of the G. W. V.’s personally 
was much appreciated. 


Proresson LAUBACH RESIGNS. 


It is understood that Prof. F. W. Laubach, designated as 
“Regina's Father of Music,” has placed notice of his inten- 
tion to resign as conductor of the Regina Choral Society. 
This is not being well received, as all members of the so- 
ciety are proud of having as a leader a musician of his 
recognized importance, ability and reputation. It is said 
that they are refusing to consider the resignation and will 
endeavor to retain his services, 


R. H. Witurams Ceveprates Seventieras BirtHDAy BY 
Girt To Music-Lovinc PopuLace. 


R. H. Williams, music dealer of Regina, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday in June by presenting a sum of moncy 
to the city te be used by the Park Commissioners in making 
improvements for accommodation of the public at our park, 
The Wascana, so that thousands of people may continue to 
have the opportunity of hearing good band music. Regina 
is an inland city and the beautiful Wascana is partly of an 
artificial origin, made possible by damming a small creek 
near the city, a work which has resulted in much good to 
the residents. Three bands have offered their services free, 
and to each of these has been appointed certain evenings— 
Sundays to the Battalion Band, Wednesdays to the Salvation 
Army Band, Thursdays to the Boy Scout Band, etc. 

The Regina branch of the Salvation Army is arranging 
to give a series of concerts at Wascana Park under their 
local leader, Bandmaster James Henderson, on Wednesday 
evenings. They intend to have a varied program, which will 
include some of the latest marches and compositions. It is 
said that thirty-five thousand men are numbered in the va- 
rious organized Army bands throughout the country. 

As the closing exercises, the Sisters of St. John the 
Divine, who are in charge of the Qu’Appelle Diocesan Girls’ 
School, Regirla, arranged a pleasing entertainment, consist- 
ing of music, dancing and elocution, which was contributed 
by their pupils in praiseworthy style and which made a favor- 
able impression. Amidst the great buildings formerly known 
as St. Chad's Anglican College, the guests were arranged in 
semi-circles around the school’s flagpole, around which the 
children, arrayed in their varicolored dresses, fluttered like 
mammoth butterflies. The dance, “Will o’ the Wisp,” given 
by six little girls, was lovely, testifying to the talent of the 
teachers, The Very Rev. Bishop Haring presided. He was 
assisted by Canon Hicks, a visiting clergyman from Lincoln, 
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England. He completely won the children, to whom he dis- 
tributed the prizes and whom he individually complimented. 
Sister Superior Madaline and Sister Katherine were made 
recipients of bouquets. The list of prizes awarded was as fol- 
lows: For music, Nancy Horne and Eileen Mathews; music 
scholarships, Grace Lockwood and Violet Read; physical cul- 
ture, Dorothy Ryder and Nellie Schofield; dancing, Moreen 
Mills and Reta Cuddie. Special mention should be made of 
Moreen Mills’ dancing; she is talented and possesses an ap- 
preciation and instinctive ability to express by graceful move- 
ments the beauty of music. 

The Diocesan School has had a successful year. Its teach- 
ers are the best obtainable. The music section is expressly 
well conducted. Next session will see additional teachers 
added to the staff, one of whom will be Mrs. Dobie, pianist, 
graduate from the Royal London Academy of Music. It 
might be added that this school is affiliated, as are many of 
the other schools of our city, with the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music, Out of fifteen pupils who tried their musical ex- 
aminations under the Toronto auspices, all passed and nine of 
them with honors, 

Judges of the recent music festival held in Regina during 
May are loud in their praise of music of the Canadian West, 
which the Saskatchewan Musical Association is pleased to 
hear, Dr, Albert Ham, of Toronto, is enthusiastic and thinks 
that a Saskatchewan audience might put to shame many 
fashionable, languid audiences sometimes met with elsewhere, 
because the local patriotism is so keen in every community 
and province and there is no make-believe. Here also they 
are liberal in providing money for the various representa- 
tives, soloists, instrumentalists and choirs. The church work 
was pronounced fine and the choral societies, individual teach- 
ers and artists to be of a high standard. R. G. B 


Charles L. Wagner Visits Berlin 


Berlin, June 25.—Charles L. Wagner, the American 
manager, has just passed through Berlin, stopping a few 
days at the Hotel Adlon. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Blackner, the American actor. Mr. Wagner attended the 
Berlin Opera, hearing Barbara Kemp in “Carmen,” and 
attended he Schwarz’s only Berlin recital. He ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with Schwarz’s tremendous 
success. Asked about John McCormack, Mr. Wagner 
admitted that he was making arrangements to have the 
famous tenor appear both in opera and concert in Berlin 
early next spring. Leaving for Brussels and Monte Carlo, 
where he will visit Mary Garden, the manager expressed 
himself as pleased with his short stay here. He will re- 
turn to Germany in July and spend some time at Baden- 
Baden, travelling by way of Milan, where he will — 
some days. A. B. 


Ponselle “in a Snug Cottage” 


Snugly tucked away in a “little cottage by the sea,” Rosa 
Ponselle has settled down to enjoy the briny breezes of the 
Sound, near Branford, Conn., for the summer months, 
within a “hop-skip-and-a-jump” from her home town, Mer- 
iden. In addition to all the tennis racquets, bathing costumes, 
fishing tackle, sunburn lotions, fly-swatters and other arti- 
cles so indispensable to a well ordered and planned vacation, 
the Metropolitan diva’s portmanteau also contained three 
new roles for the fast approaching 1922-23 season and a 
“bale” of new numbers for her two concert tours already 
booked, Most folks, when vacation bound, lock up the doors, 
board up the windows and leave their troubles under the 
coal pile in the cellar, but a prima donna has to take them 
all along with her. 


Charles Cooper to Be at Peabody Conservatory 


Charles Cooper, well known pianist, is holding classes 
this summer for teachers and advanced students at his 


New York City studio, 200 West 55th Street. Word has 
also been received that he has accepted an appointment to 
the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore next season. In addition to his activities at 
the conservatory next fall, he will fill a number of con- 
cert engagements booked by his managers, the Universal 
Concert Bureau, Inc., of New York City. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
amused by his “operatic” treatment of such purely classical 
songs as the Giordano “Caro mio ben,” peek goin more by 
his queer habit of continually addressing the hall to an- 
nounce his next number. 

It is comforting to turn from such musical antics to the 
more legitimately artistic work of Paul Bender, the fine 
Munich bass-baritone whom New York will have an op- 
ny of hearing at the Metropolitan next season. 

ender is the one matinee idol among Germany’s basses, 
and one who a Is to ear, heart and mind alike with his 
singing of Schubert and Brahms, or of Léwe’s baltade 
which are favorite numbers on his recital programs. 


Louis Graveure’s Success. 


Another operatic recruit to the concert platform is Alfred 
Jerger, a popular baritone from the Staatsoper and a good 
pianist as well. His song recital for ee Jerger acted 
as his own accompanist, was a novel experiment but not 
a thoroughly happy one. While undoubtedly making for 
a certain intimacy of effect, his double function detracted 
too much of the singer’s attention from the purely vocal 
aspects of his work and thus proved detrimental to both 
elements of his interpretation. 

In speaking of baritones, let us not forget to record the 
truly remarkable reception which Vienna accorded to Louis 
Graveure, who gave three song recitals here to audiences 
constantly growing in size in spite of the belated season. 
His success with public and press was unequivocal. Per- 
sonally, I was most strongly impressed by the beauty and 
pliability of his voice which he treats with an admirable 
ease, 

Buscu ANnp OtHer Fippiers. 
_ The great popularity of Adolf Busch, whose fame orig- 
inated at Vienna about seven years ago, resulted in what 
might have been termed a “Vienna Busch Festival.” 
Busch as soloist, Busch in sonatas (excellently supported 
by that talented Vienna pianist, Rudolf Serkin), Busch 
with his quartet, Busch with full orchestra and with cham- 
ber orchestra, kept Vienna busy for a whole week. The 
one novelty of his programs was a moderately modern, 
scholarly violin concerto by Hermann Suter, for which 
the Swiss composer himself presided at the conductor’s 
desk. Unusually great success fell to Alberto Poltronieri, 
an Italian violinist endowed with a sonorous tone, with a 
commanding technic and with rare musicianship but, 
strangely enough, lacking in that broadness of temperament 
which is generally regarded to be an inheritance of his race. 
Robert Pollak, the Vienna violinist, repeated his recent 
Berlin success in two concerts and in a sonata evening 
with Angelo Kessissoglu, the Greek pianist. 


FRIEDBERG A VIENNA Favorite. 


Kessissoglu has won for himself a commanding position 
here in recent years, ever since he came to reside at Vienna 
during the war. The feature of his recent concert was a 
fantasy in E flat minor by Egon Kornauth, a temperamental 
and, primarily, a yery melodious composition. Carl Fried- 
berg was enthugiastically received on his return to Vienna 
lately; his Schumann and Chopin have won for him many 
followers among Vienna’s best musical public. 

Attention was attracted by Eugen Linz and Czeslaw 
Marek, two pianists new to Vienna. Marek’s program de- 
rived particular importance from the presentation, for the 
first time here, of Karol Szymanowski’s third piano sonata 
in one movement, a tremendously difficult composition rep- 
resenting a composite of Debussy harmonies and of Reger’s 
intricate musical texture. The same sonata, played by 
Zbigniew Drzewiecki, also figured on the program of an 
all-Polish concert in which Szymanowski’s “Songs of the 
Enchanted Muezzin” were ably interpreted by the com- 
poser’s sister, Stanislawa Szymanowska. ‘ 

It still remains to record, as one of the towering events 
of the season, the farewell recital of that great and be- 
loved organist Karl Straube who, at St. Thomas’ Church, in 
Leipsic, occupies the position once held by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, whose organ works Straube plays with a supreme 
art combining orchestral force with a capacity for the 
most delicately tender pianissimo work and with a wonder- 
ful assurance of style. The absence of Straube’s annual 
Vienna visits, which rallied the city’s most cultured public, 
leaves a gap in Vienna’s musical life not soon to be filled. 

Pau. Becuert. 


Brooklyn Church Re-engages Louis Robert 


Louis Robert, Holland concert organist and conductor, 
gare an organ recital, June 15, in the Greene Avenue Baptist 

hurch, Brooklyn, and so satisfied and delighted his hearers 
with his artistic performance that he has been reéngaged for 
a recital in the fall. 

Following his first appearance there, The Sentinel (June 
24) had this to say: “The organ recital given by Louis 
Robert at the Greene Avenue Baptist Church, Thursda 
evening, June 15, was greatly enjoyed by a host of people 
from every section of Brooklyn. Mr. Robert proved himself 
a master of the organ. He played with rare sympathy and 
expression. His technic was beyond criticism. He brought 
out the soul of the organ in such splendid fashion that he 
not only pleased the minds, but also touched the hearts of 
all who heard him.” 

Another Brooklyn paper commented in this manner: 
“Louis Robert, one of the foremost organists of Europe, for 
many — organist and choirmaster of the St. Bavo Cathe- 
dral, arlem, Holland, gave a recital at the Greene Ave- 
nue Baptist Church on Thursday night, June 15. He thrilled 
and entertained the audience with his masterly playing, bein 
not only a great player but also a well known composer o 
organ music, His selections were: adagio and allegro from 
the organ concerto, ‘Cuckoo and Nightingale,’ Handel; an- 
dante con moto, Boély; Offertoire, fébre-Weély ; andante 
from G minor sonata, Louis Robert; ‘Gavotta,’ de Pauw; 
‘Toccata,’ C. F. Hendriks, Jr.; Serenade, Gabr. Pierné; 
‘Finale,’ César Franck.” 


Teachers’ Association Dates for Schofield 

Two recent eng ts, one following quickly upon the 
other, and both Ton teachers’ poration Lae hee 
booked for Schofield, that of the Teachers’ Club 
of Westerly (R. I.) and the Concord (N. H.) Teachers’ 
p nn oe 
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MASCAGNI'’S “ISABEAU,” NOT HEARD AT THE 
COLON IN ELEVEN YEARS, AROUSES INTEREST 


Ofelia Nieto and Lazaro the Stars, with the Composer at the Conductor's Desk—Fleta Creates Furore in “Tosca”— 
Crowd Storms Box Office to Hear Lauri Volpi in “The Barber"—“Die Walkiire” Again Proves a Favorite 
with Weingartner at the Helm—Dalla Rizza and Lazaro Score Successes in “Francesca da 
Rimini,” Given D a the Colon for the First Time in Seven Years 


Buenos Aites, June 17.—It is some eleven years ago that 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau” was produced for the first time at 
the Colon, and again on this occasion the composer re- 
ceived Just as enthusiastic welcome as he did then. The 
opera itself does not really lend itself to much interest, 
but all credit is due to Mascagni for the surprising amount 
of fire and life that he put into his music. The singing 
was again in excellent hands and all the artists pleased 
immensely, 

Ofelia Nieto made the best of her part vocally, al- 
though it lent her very little scope to show what she could 
do, and she acted convincingly. Lazaro again charmed 
with his beautiful, warm tenor voice, and his top notes 
(which are very high indeed) are as full as the lower 
notes of his register. Rossi Morelli failed to impress 
vocally although he pleased histrionically. The orchestra 
played marvellously well under the magic baton of Mas- 
cagni, and there was great applause for the composer at 
the end of each act. 


Fieta Creates Furore.1n “Tosca.” 


Although there is little good to be said about “Tosca” 

musically, it always seems to be a drawing card down in 
this clime, as it so often gives scope for a tenor or soprano 
to shine in the favorite and well known parts and songs of 
the opera. On this occas‘on it was certainly the night of 
nights for the young tenor, Fleta, who really met with a 
success which is quite unknown in the history of the Colon. 
His singing was wonderful and so well was each song ren- 
dered that it had to be encored several times; pandemonium 
reigned for long periods in the opera house—so much so 
that the performance was completely stopped and Fileta 
only remained as the central figure on the stage, bowing 
repeatedly and quite overcome by this irrepressible enthu- 
siasm shown to him. He excelled himself on this night and 
his long sustained top notes were a delight to the ears. 
He possesses a steel voice as regards resistance, and can 
take any and every note with the greatest ease and hold it 
for a lengthy period. He has truly a great future before 
him. ‘ 
Ofelia Nieto, who had sung in the matinee performance, 
showed no fatigue and her voice rang out finer and stronger 
than ever. Her rendering of Tosca was a most pleasing 
and artistic performance, 

The Scarpia of Rossi Morelli was good histrionically, 
but vocally he could not hold his own with his partners, 
who were really excellent from all points of view. 

Santini conducted the performance in a spirited manner 
and, although it had a certain amount of unsmoothness in 
certain parts of the score, the orchestra played very well 
indeed. “Tosca” will assuredly hold the reins for a long 
period of this season if Fleta and Nieto continue to appear 
in the leading parts. 


Laurt Vorr1 Scores A Success IN “BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 


“The Barber of Seville” is rather out of date to draw a 
large audience, but when there is an artist such as Lauri 
Volpi singing in it then crowds will storm the box office 
in order to listen to some top C’s and some admirable 
lyrical singing. ‘ ; 

Hidalgo sang and charmed with her vocal flexibility and 
facility and Lauri Volpi scored another success with his 
perfect style and singing on this occasion. Every time this 
young artist appears his voice seems to please more and 
more. Montesanto gave some fine acting and singing and 
was genuinely appreciated. Cirino did not fall short in 
any measure to his brother colleagues and sang with charm 
and conviction. 

Mascagni resurrected the old music and brought new 
life into it. The orchestra played extraordinarly well and 
was heartily welcomed by the public. 

“Die Wacktre” A Favorite. 


Buenos Aires, June 26.—The first night of the trilogy 
was greeted by a completely sold out house and the ex- 
traordinary interest shown by the public was crowned by 
ovations at the end of each act. . 

“Die Walkiire” has always been a favorite among the 
“Ring” compositions down here, and the performance under 
the masterful baton of Weingartner was perhaps the finest 
performance of this work on record at the Colon. This 
opera has very rarely been left out of the repertory of any 
previous season as it has always held its own with all 
other favorites as a box office drawing card. : 

The singers and orchestra worked in complete unison and 
thus presented a perfect picture of Wagner’s great drama. 
The singing was even and well balanced and it was a 
delight to one’s ears and eyes to be able to witness such 
artist.c harmony on the stage. : : : 

Weingartner, at the helm, put life and vigor into the 
orchestra, which soared at times to heights that are rarely 
reached. He was vigorous and lyrical at the right time; 
he managed to put fire into the dramatic parts of the score 
and to enchant one’s ears with the clearness and sweetness 
of the more romantic parts. : 

The singing was excellent and all the artists excelled in 

their particular parts, showing good schooling and knowl- 
edge of the score and the respective characters they im- 
yersonated. 
Briinnhilde was portrayed by Elen Wildtbrunn, whose 
powerful and well trained voice astonished with its metallic 
lustre, which seemed to know no fatigue. Her beautiful 
soprano voice filled the Colon with its tremendous volume 
and she sang freely, without effort of the slightest degree. 
Her Briinnhilde has established itself here as a model. Her 
interpretation of the part was thorough and thought ful, 
and she displayed the role with all due dignity. This 
artist was applauded enthusiastically after her duos with 
Siegmund and Wotan and rightly so. 

The Sieglinde of Lehmann, who rather | charmed with 
her sweet soprano as Freia in “Rhinegold, fave a sweet 
and touching interpretation of this heroine’s part. Her 
singing was beautiful and even all the way through, but 
unfortunately the volume of her soprano is rather limited 


and thus there were moments when there were vocal short- 
comings. Her Sieglinde was poetical and charming and 
she won everybody's heart with her personal grace. 

Fricka was sung by Mertens in a splendid, even manner ; 
her voice rang out well, and pleased with its rich color. 
She made the most of the long parts, which sometimes 
fatigue with their length. Mertens’ beautiful mezzo so- 
prano kept everyone captivated all the time she was on the 
stage. 

Kirchoff renewed justly all previous laurels he had al- 
ready earned with the fine conception, singing and acting 
of Siegmund. This artist becomes more interesting every 
time he appears, and it was the singing of the “Spring 
Song” that gave vent to tremendous applause, as it was 
rendered in such a fresh and yet lyrically sweet manner 
that it was quite irresistible. He was awarded a prolonged 
ovation at the end of the act. His voice is powerful and 
well polished, yet he has not sacrificed any of its lyrical 
sweetness, which he brings forth with surprising ease and 
mastery. 

What more can be said than that the Wotan of Schipper 
was an ideal god of gods. His impersonation of the part 
was majestic to the extreme. He was dignified in his por- 
trayal and yet a heartful Wotan full of tender feeling and 
sympathy. His voice rang out as if from Walhalla itself, 
it seemed so regal and godly. The Wotan of Schipper will 
remain as a sacred treasure at the Colon in times to come 
when other Wotans will have come and gone and have 
been forgotten. The applause at the end of the third act 
in particular was sustained and enthusiastic. 

The Hunding of Braun was a wonderful bit of singing 
and the beautiful bass voice of this artist drowned every- 
body with its unrestrained flow. 

This performance of “Walkiire” has established a stand- 
ard in itself this year which will be the guiding key for all 
future performances. The applause and enthusiasm shown 
was quite unbounded and this work will ever be a favorite 
of the first degree. The orchestra played superbly and 
in particular the string section distinguished itself by the 
finessé and sweetness with which it played at times. The 
mise en scene was excellent and had several useful improve- 
ments on previous years. 


Datta Rizza Scores a Success 1N “FRANCESCA DA 
RiMInt.” 


After seven years Zandonai’s splendid poetic opera has 
again seen light at the Colon. The success was a great 
one, as the music pleases with its melodious arias. The 
singing on this occasion was again of the first order and 
especially were the vocal efforts commendable of Dalla 
Rizza, who really has made the greatest hit as Francesca 
this season. Her singing and acting were passionate and 
dramatic all the way through the evening, and she earned 
herself generous applause at the end of each act. Her im- 
personation as Francesca was touching and she managed 
to stir the public with the profound beauty of, her voice, 





D’Alvarez Captures Sydney 
[By Cable] 
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First concert of D’Alvarez great success. Press 
very enthusiastic. Success assured. 
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which sounded more beautiful than ever on this occasion 
She met with a well merited success with her warm and 
charming soprano voice. 

Lazaro, as Paolo, impressed quite as much with the 
beauty of his tenor, which again shone on the operatic 
horizon as an astral body of consummate brilliance. His 
singing was most effective in the lyrical parts of the score, 
when his voice rang out sweetly. His histrionic abilities 
are by no means of indifferent quality; his sincere acting 
attracts one more and more to his sympathetic personality. 

Montesanto, as Gianciotto, proved himself equal to his 
task, both vocally and histrionically; his sonorous voice 
blended well with his partners, and the agreeable color of 
his fresh baritone was pleasing. 

The orchestra, under the care of Santini, was in the best 
of hands, as he managed to obtain a fine rendering of 
d’Annunzio’s poetical poem, which does not want in lyrical 
moments, brought out with surprising finesse and feeling 
by Santini. 

“Francesca da Rimini” has come to remain here, as it 
aroused great enthusiasm. a 


Concerto Evening at Hughes Studio 


Edwin Hughes is conducting an unusually large summer 
class this season and is featuring a series of student artist 
programs every Friday evening for the benefit and pleas- 
ure of those students and piano teachers who are gathered 
here from all sections of the United States for musical 
instruction. A very interesting program of concertos was 
played on July 7, by four of Mr. Hughes’ most gifted 
pupils, with Mr. Hughes at the second piano. Alton Jones 
gave a masterly interpretation of the Schumann concert 
allegro, op. 134. The Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto gave 
ample opportunity for Dorsey Whittington’s display of 
facile technic and beautiful tone production. Sascha Gor- 
odnitzky played the Weber concertstuck with understand- 
ing and musical feeling, showing unusual talent as well as 
splendid training. Jennie Seidmann concluded the program 
with a brilliant performance of the Liszt concerto in A 
major, playing with finesse and emotional freedom. H. S. 
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HOMELY REFLECTIONS ON ART AND HUMANITY 
By Mary Folta 


Have you ever observed a crowd of people coming out of 
a theater? They have heard a concert; they have heard a 
pianist or a violinist, or a singer perform. The music has 
stirred them, has quickened the pulse, and almost, as it were, 
transported them into another world. They have forgotten 
for the time being, the troubles, the hardships, the incidents 
which have darkened their lives. 

There was a sympathetic feeling between them and the 
performer on the stage Leaving the theater, they take 
home the good effects of the performance. 

If asked, they could not tell definitely just what it was 
that made them feel better and restored to them a positive 
view of life. Maybe some one in that theater had gone 
there, just to get away from his own distracting, tormenting 
thoughts. How many a person has there not been who was 
won back through the sounds of the music of an artist. 
The artist has a tremendous power over the people, It is 
an erroneous opinion, widespread among some people, that 
only the musician and the student of music can fully appre- 
ciate the artist’s playing. That is eggs f untrue. The 
greater the artist the more human he is, and the more peo- 
ple he can reach ; ; : 

Have you ever had the experience of being in a sea of 
troubles, so overwhelmed in fact with all kinds of pressing 
difficulties that you are at a total loss how to cope with 
them? Then, one day, you meet an old friend, and instead 
of succumbing to the temptation and pouring out all your 
troubles to him, you try to forget them and chat cheerfully 
and pleasantly with him. During the conversation you let 
fall a remark about being hard up against the game called 
“Life,” and your. friend, who is shrewd, immediately cre- 
ates in his mind a panoramic view of your difficulties. 

What does he do and say? Does he begin a long harangue 
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telling you how sorry he is for you and give you a lot of 
that kind of talk? If he does it doesn’t do you a bit of 
good; it aggravates you, because when you are depressed 
you are keenly conscious of the fact that “talk is cheap” 
and “words are empty sayings.” 

But that true friend, who feels deeply for you and at 
the same time realizes his own inability to give you help 
either material or otherwise, says just a few words. The 
fewer he says, the better. But you feel there is sincerity in 
his words and secretly are grateful to him. He was close 
to your trouble and gave you the best he could. You leave 
him feeling a bit better and the difficulties seem lighter and 
your mind is clearer for mental action. Why you feel 


’ better, you could not say, but you just feel better. 


In this same way the artist reaches humanity. He must 
know human nature to be in sympathy with it. If sympathy 
with the general public is lacking, then the player might as 
well give up the attempt to be a success. Success means that 
the artist has touched a number of human, everyday hearts 
and made them feel better, exhilirated their spirits. It 
means that he has lightened their burdens. It means that he 
has given them something for which they craved, and, get- 
ting it from him, they begin to appreciate him and want 
more, 

The child receives a box of bon bons from auntie, and 
after that first box is gone, goes to auntie for more. Human 
nature will remain human nature and no amount of maturity 
can dethrone it. 

The artist feels for his people and he plays for them. If 
a man decides to enter the ranks of the artist, he must resign 
himself to two things: 1. To work very, very hard and 
persistently to acquire an unusual technic on his instrument; 
2. To study human nature and learn how to appreciate the 
ups and downs of his fellowmen. If he thinks that his 
music is for the select few, he can dispense with the second. 
but if he wants to spread sunshine among the common 
multitude, he must study the second as diligently as the first. 
If he is placed in such an environment that he himself has 
a lot of trouble and unusually depressing experiences, all. the 
better for him and his art. He may not think so at the 
time, but the day will come when he will play before a 
vast audience and hold them spellbound. 

It is true that suffering makes the man. It is hard to 
appreciate the sorrows of others if you yourself have never 
had any sorrow. 

Music is a life study and to be a musician is not to study 
music alone, There are some persons in the world who do 
nothing but music all the day long and part of the night 
and yet when you hear them, or even see them, a certain 
feeling of disgust and resentment fills your heart. You do 
not like them personally and you care little for the music 
they produce. Why? 

They merely study music technically and theoretically. 
They fail to study human nature and therefore their music 
is technic and theory, but the great things, the things that 
make music live on and on are missing. The body is there, 
perfect in form and structure, but the life, the soul, is 
wanting. Not every person who spends years and years in 
study becomes an artist. 

Music is for the common people as well as for the highly 
educated minority. The artist strives to bring it to the 
general public. 

There is just one bridge to cross to enter the domain of 
the artist. When once he feels for his people and succeeds 
in bringing a message to the people by means of sound, then 
he has crossed that bridge which separates the artist from 
the amateur or the mere technician. Some people are natur- 
ally gifted to sympathize with human nature, others must 
work for it. 

The more the artist knows outside of music, the better 
for him. It makes him more human, it makes him one with 
his fellowmen. 

Sometimes amateurs make the mistake of “putting on” 
when they are performing. They forget that conceit is the 
sign of a little mind. The big mind knows its limits only 
too well and therefore has no room for conceit. The little 


mind sees only one thing and immediately gets puffed up 


because it knows that one thing. It is blind to the other 
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Management: RAOUL BIAIS, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Ohio, October 27th 


SOLOIST with the CLEVELAND 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Nov. 2nd and 4th 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will erdeavor to keep 
o tat al sens snd prewpecass of aust 
quests that ces prospectuses - 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American composers, amounting in all to $2,750. 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7, A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 

‘residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y 

orem Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Guilmant Organ School—Dr. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for pupils over eighteen 
by Philip Berolzheimer. Contest for Berolz- 

eimer scholarships takes place in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. 


New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing— 
One scholarship. “The Kelso Scholarship,” 257 
West 104th street, New York. 


Bush Conservatory of Music—Through the gen- 
erosity of Charles S. Peterson, a master school in 
piano, voice, violin and composition has been estab- 
lished which provides two years of free instruction 
for talented advanced students. Examinations for 
admission to classes held in June and September. 
Bush Conservatory, 839 North Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











things it ought to know but does not. The greater the 
mind, the greater the human sympathy, and the greater the 
artist ! 


Eleanor Spencer for Mengelberg’s César 
Franck Festival 


Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, at present in 
Europe, has been engaged as soloist for the César Franck 
Festival, which is to take place in Holland in December. 
She will play, under Mengelberg’s direction, both in The 
Hague and Amsterdam. Miss Spencer is planning a busy 
European season, which will include orchestral engage- 
ments in Berlin, Austria and Scandinavia and a recital tour 
extending from Paris to Helsingfors. She has just closed 
a successful series of European concerts with a recital 
at Oxford University. At present she is spending a holi- 
day in the Black Forest. 


Mieczyslaw Miinz in America 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, young Polish pianist, who, during 
the past season has appeared with success in concert in 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and throughout Poland, arrived in 
New York on the S. S. Berengharia, July 9. Mr. Miinz 
is arranging for concert appearances in New York as well 
as in all the larger cities of the United States. He will 
remain in this country until January, 1923, after which he 
will go to Spain and South America. 


ct WARREN v« 


. 
Teaching in NEW YORK All Summer 
By Appointment: 370 Central Park West 
WARREN Ballad Concerts Commence November 4, Carnegie Hall 
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| THE STADIUM CONCERTS 





Jury 10. 

Monday evening, July 10, Nina Koshetz, soprano, was 
the soloist at the Stadium, being the first vocalist of the 
season to appear. The audience was a good sized one and 
the Russian artist was given a hearty welcome upon both 
of her appearances. The first time she rendered the aria 
from “Pique Dame,” Tschaikowsky, revealing a voice of 
fine quality, which for the most part she uses with skill. 
If her singing was a little uneven, the audience did not 
seem to mind, for there was so much else to delight that 
this fact was overlooked. Some of her sustained passages 
were exquisitely done and she was rewarded with rounds 
and rounds of applause, giving as her encore the aria from 
“The Czar’s Bride.” Her second contribution to the pro- 

ram was the Reverie and Dance from “The Fair of 
Sorotchinsk,” Moussorgsky. In this Mme. Koshetz was 
equally as impressive. 

Mr. Hadley selected as orchestral numbers the overture 
to “Der Freischutz,” Weber; the suite from Bizet’s “L’Ar- 
lesienne,” No. 1 fantasie from “Madame Butterfly,” Puc- 
cini; his own colorful overture, “In Bohemia”; “Eli-Eli,” 
a trumpet solo by G. Heim, arranged by Agide Jacchia, 
and the Tschaikowsky “March Slav.” As always, he con- 
ducted with skill and authority and called upon his men to 
share in the applause of the evening. 

Jury 11, 

Henry Hadley again displayed his skill as a progra 
builder, as well as a conductor, at the Stadium concert of 
Tuesday evening, July 11. Cornelius Van Vliet was the 
special soloist, playing Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” with depth-of 
feeling and rlchated of tone color. His artistry was fully’ 
appreciated and he was forced to respond to the hearty 
applause with an encore. The orchestra furnished excellent 
support for his solos. Wagner’s “Walkie” music was ad- 
mirably performed by the orchestra and Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes,” held the large audience spellbound, 
This fine body of men is always responsive to the con- 
ductor’s slightest wish, and Mr. Hadley, while working on 
broad lines, brings out the fine details. The tone-poem, 
“Aurora,” is an impressive sketch by the American com. 
poser, Dunham, who was born in Massachusetts and gradu- 
ated from the New England Conservatory of “Music, and 
who is now a teacher of organ there, besides being a well 
known concert organist. Mr. Dunham, a member of the 
audience, acknowledged the applause and himself applauded 
the orchestra and conductor for the splendid interpretation. 

A rather annoying incident occurred at the close of the 
program. As Chadwick’s “Jubilee” was being played, fire 
engines, their sirens screeching, raced down Amsterdam 
and Convent avenues, threatening to drown out the music 
entirely, but just then the “Jubilee” swelled to the climax 
and the orchestra won out. 

The program in full was as follows: 





Coronation March, Sigurd Jorsalfar, op, 56.....:.0sseese0e Grieg 
Overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor.... . «++ Nicolat 
Kol “Nédrel, for cello, OD. FJivcccodevsevceccssccsvevensvenses Bruch 
Mr, Van Vliet 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, from Die Walkire..Wagner 
Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes.........-+eeeceeerteeeereeser iszt 
Tome Poet; AmseeG sos 6.906 ck cave cesbcveecseede cecvceusvis Dunham 
Prelude in C sharp mimor........seccsceccceesesvess Rachmaninoff 
Jubilee, from Symphonic Sketches............0ceeeeeeeee Chadwick 
Jury 12. 


Wednesday was “Symphony Night,” and the program 
presented was Goldmark’s overture, “Sakuntala”; Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony ; Hadley’s tone poem, 
“Salome,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol.” 

Jury 13. 

An all-Wagner program was heard on Thursday, when 
the concert was held indoors owing to the inclement 
weather. 

Jury 14. 


Julia Claussen, contralto, was scheduled to be soloist on 
Friday evening, but due to illness she was unable to sing 
and the entire program was given by the orchestra. An 
American composer’s work was heard—Lucius Hosmer’s 
“Northern Rhapsody”—which proved to be of interest. 
Among other composers represented were Gounod, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wagner, Mendelssohn and 
Saint-Saéns. 

Jury 15. 


Another new composition by an American composer was 
heard on Saturday evening, Howard Barlow’s “Within a 
Temple,” a fantasia for orchestra. Other composers repre- 
sented were Meyerbeer, Moussorgsky, Rubinstein, Herbert, 
Thomas, Bizet, Hadley and Berlioz. 

Jury 16, 

Inez Barbour, soprano, was the soloist on Sunday evening, 
being down on the program for two numbers: “Dich 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser” and “Ave Maria” from 
“Das Feuerkreuz,” Bruch, both of which were sung ex- 
quisitely. Miss Barbour has had much success in recital 
and concert in this city and this was not her first appear- 
ance at the Stadium Concerts, for she appeared last season 
with marked success. Her voice is fully resonant enough 
to be heard in all parts of the huge bow! and the impres- 
sion she made on Sunday evening was most agreeable. She 
is the happy possessor of a voice of extremely alg, 
quality, clear and rounded, which she uses with the skill 
of the artist that she is. The “Tannhduser” aria she gave 
with authority and depth of feeling, while the “Ave Maria” 
was beautifully done. The audience responded quickly to 
Miss Barbour’s singing and she was obliged to give two 
encores and make numerous bows. : 

Mr. Hadley elected to open the program with the Grand 
March from “Tannhauser,” followed by “The Roman Car- 
nival,” op. 9, Berlioz. An always acceptable selection was 
the Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker” suite, which won the usual 
rounds of applause. Mr. Hadley and his men were the 
recipients of much applause ec the evening, es cially 
so after two extra numbers: “Song Without ords, 
Tschaikowsky, and “Wild Rose,” Victor Herbert's arrange- 
ment of MacDowell’s familiar song. d E 

There was a first time number—Joseph Breil’s Egyptian 
Sketches, which according to a program note are “impres- 
sions made upon me by the reading of Egyptian lore and 
Egyptian character studies.” The work was well received 
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by the audience, someone calling for the composer. Mr. 
Hadley looked about and in a few minutes Mr. Breil made 
his a rance on the stage and acknowledged the applause, 
which he shared with Mr. Hadley and the orchestra. The 
sketches are in four parts: “The Muezzin,” “The Ghaw- 
azee,” “The Houri” and “The Sheik.” They are cleverly 
constructed and colorful, and make as a whole a work that 
should win favor with many orchestras. 

The final number was the largo and finale from the “New 
World” Symphony by Dvorak. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 





Jury 10. 


Monday evening, July 10, marked the opening of the 
fifth week of concerts by Edwin Franko Goldman and his 
excellent band, on the green of Columbia University, The 
program, an unusually interesting one, contained the 
“Rakoczy March” from “The Damnation of Faust,” 
Berlioz; “William Tell” overture, Rossini; “Good Friday 
Spell” from ‘“Parsifal,” Wagner; waltz, “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” Strauss; selections from “Carmen,” Bizet: 
“Prelude,” Rachmaninoff; “Badinage,” Herbert, and “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” from “The Messiah,” Handel, with request 
encores played by the band, comprising “Ronde D’Amour,” 
Westerhout, as well as two of Edwin Franko Goldman’s 
popular marches—“Chimes of Liberty” and “Sagamore.” 

Lotta Madden, whose beautiful voice, charming person- 
ality and artistic singing have endeared her to the patrons 
of these concerts, was the soloist. Her program number 
was “Dich Theure Hall,” from “Tannhauser,” Wagner, to 
which she was obliged to add as encores, “Ouvre tes yeux 


* bleues,” Massenet, and Goldman's “In the Springtime,” the 


latter being redemanded. 

Owing to the opening of the summer term at Columbia 
University, thousands of students, in addition to the regu- 
lar patrons, were attracted to this concert. 


Jury 12, 


Since the opening of the summer session the attendance 
at these concerts on the Columbia University green has 
grown to such —— that it is almost impossible to 
accommodate all. Not only are the grounds crowded to 
capacity, but an equal number of music lovers are compelled 
to stand outside ‘the gates throughout the entire programs, 
and enjoy the music from that point. 

The program on July 12 contained the “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” March, Elgar; overture to “Rienzi,” Wagner; 
“Ave Verum Corpus,” Mozart; tone poem, “Finlandia,” 
Sibelius; “Kammenoi Ostrow,” Rubinstein; “A Soldier's 
Dream,” Rogers; “Valse des Blondes,” Ganne, and ex- 
cerpts from “Faust,” Gounod. Requests were handed to 
Conductor Goldman for his popular “Chimes of Liberty” 
and “In the Springtime.” Other encores rendered by the 
band were “Girls of Baden” waltz and “American Patrol,” 
Meacham. 

E. S. Williams was soloist, playing “A Soldier’s Dream” 
and two added numbers. 


Jury 14. 


Although a Goldman Band concert always is interesting, 
that of July 14 seemed to excel any of the preceding ones 
this season. Mr. -Goldman was at his best as a conductor 
and achieved magnificent results from his men, each num- 
ber being played with dignity and authority, delicacy and 
charm, or whatever the mood of the composition calls for. 
The first half of the program was devoted to the works of 
Richard Wagner, the beautiful harmonies of which were 
brought out with finesse. There were the “Tannhauser” 
march and overture, the Flower Maiden’s Scene from “Parsi- 
fal,” the Sailor’s Chorus from “The Flying Dutchman” and 
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Singing of 
“LOVE SENDS A LITTLE 
GIFT OF ROSES” 


Was Given in Masterly Style 





Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March from “Die’ Gétter- 
dammerung.” 

The second half of the program was of a much lighter 
nature, and so much enthusiasm was displayed that some 
five or six encores were demanded. No matter how fre 
quently Mr, Goldman plays his “Chimes of Liberty,” the ap 
plause always is spontaneous, and it appears that the audience 
would like to have it repeated. However, all of his compo 
sitions are exceedingly popular, not only at these concerts, 
but also elsewhere. Selections programmed on Part IT were 
Ambroise Thomas’ overture, “Raymond;” the intermezzo 
from “Pagliacci” and also the one from “Cavalleria Rusti 
cana,” and Mr. Goldman’s “Eagle Eyes” march. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, was the soloist, and she again 
gave keen delight with her voice of beautiful quality, het 
clear diction and thoroughly musicianly interpretations. Her 
songs were Anthony Young's “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces” and “A May Morning” by Luigi. Denza. Of course 
she was encored, and she sang charmingly Woodman’s 
“Love's in My Heart.” Insistent applause and recalls made 
it necessary for her to add another number, and that Mr 
Goldman’s “In the Springtime” was an excellent choice was 
made very plain by the reception which the song and the 
singer received. 


Carmela Ponselle to Concertize Next Season 


Maurice Frank announces that Carmela Ponselle, sister 
of the well known Rosa of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and herself the possessor of a voice of fine quality, 
will be under his management next season and will make a 
concert tour beginning next October. At present Miss 
Ponselle is preparing her programs for the 1922-23 season. 
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gram selections that had real individuality.” 


wealth of tone not often found in Harpists.” 


TROY DAILY RECORD, May, 1922— 
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ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


HARPIST 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Sept., 1921— 


“The most brilliant Harpist ever heard in San Francisco.” 


SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN, Sept., 1921— 


“Annie Louise David—the greatest Harpist of her time.” 
“She is a star of the first magnitude in the consjellation of Harpists.” 


“Miss David is the most popular of. all Harpists. 
well-known critic states that he had never heard the Harp played until he heard this artist play on it.’ 


“Miss David is a skillful and charming Harpist. 


STOCKTON (CAL.) DAILY INDEPENDENT, Oct., 1921— 


“Annie Louise David, who is conceded to be the world’s famous Harpist, draws from her instrument a 


“There is a perpetual charm and delight in her playing.” 


November and December Touring in Cal., Tex., La. Ga., D. C. 
Engagements—Los Angeles, El Paso, New Orleans, Washington, Etc. 


WALTER ANDERSON, Concert Direction 












She makes a new instrument of the Harp and one 






She is to be congratulated for including on her pro 
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SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
ENDING MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR IN ITS HISTORY 


In Student Enrollment, Number of Instructors Employed, Number of Concerts and Recitals Given, and in Number of 
Talented Graduates This Year's Record Surpasses All Others—Additions to Faculty Announced—$250,000 
Appropriated by State Legislature Will Provide Much Needed Additional Room 


Lawrence, Kan., July 7,—The School of Fine Arts at the 
University of Kansas is about to bring to a close the most 
successful year in its history. In student enrollment, in the 
number of instructors employed, in the number of concerts 


Photo by Blancke-Harris 
HAROLD L, BUTLER, 
dean of the School of Fine Arts of the University o7 
Kansas. 


and recitals given, and in the number of talented gradu- 
ates, this year shows a considerable increase over any other 

The number of students of university rank in the School 
of Fine Arts increased from 406 to 479. The number of 
instructors employed increased from twenty-one to twenty- 
three. Concerts and recitals by students, faculty and noted 
artists totaled eighty-four. This year more students entered 
the School of Fine Arts with advanced standing from other 
recognized schools of music than in any previous year ; these 


totaled twenty-eight ; 
The following artists appeared this year at the university: 


———— 
HHVOOOQGOAUOE} OANOECOAAOON UA AAOOUUOAELVAGTALUAHAGA OAR 


Krazy Kat 


A Jazz Pantomime 
Based on the “Krazy Kat” newspaper cartoons of 


GEORGE HERRIMAN 
Music Arranged for Piano by the Composer 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


17 Special Illustrations by Geo. Herriman 





THIS is a unique contribution to American music 


humor. Though Krazy Kat is well known 
to the newspaper readers of our country, it re- 
mained for Mr. Carpenter to see his possibilities 
in a musical guise. Aided by Mr. Herriman’s 
inimitable sketches, the score, while delineating 
a complete incident in his eventful life, constitutes 
a novel and lasting memento of Krazy Kat. 
Speaking somewhat seriously of Mr, Carpen- 
ter's score following its first orchestral produc- 
tion in Chicago, the Music News had this to say: 
“That jazz can be used legitimately many peo- 
ple have long thought a possibility (and an in- 
evitability), and so, when we heard the familiar 
whine and the merry laugh of the definitely jazz 
items and motifs in this piece we were immensely 
pleased (if at first stunned), and the more and 
more so as we discovered that this had been done 
logically, pleasingly and (always) with a musical 


a Price, net $2.25 
G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 














** ‘Lohengrin, 

Fitziu's radiant presence and ¢ . 
Elsa, and her singing 
*Elsa’s Dream’ more than merited the 
it evoked from an audience that filled the theater 
to gocew. Intelligence, Seattle, February 26, 

A A F IT Il is" 
R, E. JOHNSTON 


GUEST ARTIST SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 


Mme. Schumann Heink, Mabel Garrison, Vera Poppe, Ignaz 
Friedman, Laura Yaggy, Cecil Fanning, Margaret Romaine, 
Genevieve Cowden, Paul Van Katwijk, Waldo Geltch and 
the Flonzaley String Quartet. 

Of the music faculty the following members gave recitals: 
Carl A. Preyer, Iliff Garrison and Mabel Leffler, pianists; 
Edward F. Kurtz, violinist, and W. B. Downing, baritone. 
Charles S. Skilton, organist, gave five Lenten organ recitals. 
Dean Harold L. Butler, in addition to appearing locally sev- 
eral times, gave twenty-six recitals throughout the State. 
Clyde Matson, a tenor from Kansas City, and Louise Miller, 
a soprano from Jacksonville, Ill., contributed afternoon re- 
citals for the music students. 

The following students, who graduated in June and re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Music, gave individual 
graduating recitals in Fraser Hall: Elizabeth Coots, pian- 
ist, Platte City, Mo.; Helen Haskin, pianist, Lawrence; 
Nadine Cox, soprano, Lawrence; Aeo Hill, pianist, Neo- 
desha; Helen Kell, organist, Lawrence; Mabel McNary, 
pianist, Garnett; Elizabeth O’Brien, pianist, Lawrence; J. 
Frederick Semon, baritone, Cimarron; Myra Summers, so- 
prano, Lawrence, and Ruth E. 

Tandy, soprano, Topeka. 

The following is a list of 
those who received the teach- 
er’s certificate in Public School 
Music: Ruth Agee, Troy; 

Martha Anderson, Vesper; 

Marjorie Banker, Russell; Lura 
Burnam, Oskaloosa; Dorothy 
Cavanaugh, Dighton; Merle 
Clark, Coffeyville; Mabel E. 

Hyre, Lawrence; Cozette John- 
ston, Mounds, Okla.; Bula E. 

Kohler, Lawrence; Catherine 
E. Malone, Caldwell; Cecil O. 

Maxwell, Neodesha; Marian 
Patterson, Abilene; Marjorie 
Patterson, Kansas City, Mo.; 

Bernadette Robinson, Law- 
rence; Lilian M. Troup, Con- 
cordia; Enterprise Whitecrat, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

The School of Fine Arts has 
been particularly successful this 
year in eens positions for 
its graduates. uth Tandy a 
graduate in voice, has been en- 

aged as instructor in voice at 

hillips University, Enid, Okla. 

The following students have 
been elected as music supervis- 
ors in the towns following their 
names: Cecil Maxwell, Os- 
kaloosa, Kan.; Ferne Koontz, 

Columbus, Kan.; Loraine Nel- 

son, Burlington, Kan.; Mar- 
jorie Patterson, El : 
Kan.; Enterprise Whitcraft, 
Frankfort, Kan:; Kathryn Mil- 
ler, St. Joseph, Mo.; Ruth Agee, 
Ness City, Kan.; Ray Gafney, 
Great Bend, Kan.; Myra Sum- 
mets, Ottawa, Kan.; Olive 
Constant, Hiawatha, Kan.; 
Vera Neely, Lawrence, Kan.; 
Genevieve Dunakin, Caney, 
Kan.; Merle Clark, Solomon, 
Kan.; Mabel Hyre, Protection, 
Kan.; Mrs. Sylvia Osborne, 
Manhattan, Kan.; Gladys Sew- 
ell, Independence, Kan.; Ilda 
Lawson, Nowata, Okla.; Ruth 
Spotts, Oberlin, Kan.; Mar- 
jorie Banker, Spearville, Kan., 
and Mary Dicker, Lawrence. 

Catherine Crissman, a senior 
in the School of Fine Arts, is 
instructor in sight singing and 
ear training and harmony at the State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

_The four music organizations—the band of forty-five 
pieces, the orchestra of sixty pieces, the women’s glee club 
of forty-five voices and the men’s glee club of thirty-three 
voices—have had a particularly successful year. Each or- 
ganization gave two concerts at the university. The men’s 
glee club made a week’s trip in January, during which time 
it gave nine concerts in Kansas towns. In May the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary Club took all 
four organizations by auto to Topeka, the State capital, 
where they gave a concert in the high school auditorium. 
This was pronounced by many music lovers in Topeka as 
one of the finest concerts of the year. 


INCREASE IN SUMMER STUDENTS. 


The summer session shows an increase in the number of 
music students from 103 last year to over 225 this year. 


Dudley Buck, who is conducting his second master school’ 


at the University of Kansas, has his time completely filled. 
Louis Victor Saar, of Chicago, who is conducting a piano 


in,” sung in Italian, was impressive by Anna 
Miss 
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teachers’ normal class, has attracted students here from 

fourteen different States. The majority of music students 

this summer are music teachers of experience. Dean But- 

ler is planning to expand this work next summer and offer 

not only a vocal master school and a piano teachers’ normal 

class, but also master schools in piano and violin. 
AppiTIONS TO THE FACULTY. 


The School of Fine Arts announces the following addi- 
tions to its faculty: Waldo Geltch, violinist, a pupil of Leo- 

Id Auer, and for nine years instructor in violin at the 

niversity 6f Wisconsin; Louise Miller, an oratorio and 
concert soprano of reputation, who for the past five years 
has been an instructor in singing at the Illinois Woman's 
College, Jacksonville, Ill.; W. Waller Whitlock, tenor, a 
member of the faculty of the Conservatory of Music at Lan- 
sing, Mich. Instruction in cello will also be given during 
the coming year. The instructor will be announced later. 

Very little, if any, increase in the enrollment is looked for 
the coming year, owing to the fact that the new building 
which the music department occupied only three years ago is 
now filled to capacity. No more teachers can be engaged 
because every studio is in constant use. However, there may 
be an increase in the number of regular students working 
toward a degree and a lessening of the number of special 
students from other departments in the University. 

$250,000 has been appropriated by the Legislature for the 
completion of the Administration Building, in which the 
musi¢ school is housed, This building will be completed by 
July 1, 1923. At that time all classes in music will be moved 
into four classrooms in the new part of the building and 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MUSIC BUILDING OF THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The small group is of the faculty and some students, Harold L. Butler, dean of the 
school, being indicated by the (X) mark. 


the rooms now used for classes will be turned into private 
studios. This will permit the engaging of four additional 
instructors in applied music. Ss. 


Hinshaw’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” to Tour Next 
Season 


William Wade Hinshaw, whose portrait appears on the 
front cover of this week’s issue of the Musica Courier, 
needs no introduction to alert music lovers. What he did 
for the Gilbert and Sullivan operas several seasons ago, when 
his Society of American Singers was heard in various old 
favorite operas ‘n English, has been too widely commented 
upon in the past. Last season he proved that music lovers 
everywhere enjoyed Mozart's comic opera, “The Impresario,” 
sung in English. The success with which this fa met on 
tour led Mr. Hinshaw to form the “Cosi Fan Tutte” com- 
pany, which will tour the country next season. Already it 
has been booked for many of the best concert courses from 
Maine to Seattle, and judging from the success the opera 
gained last season, as presented by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Mr. Hinshaw’s little company of sterling singers 
will also reap its artistic laurels. Those in the cast of 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” include: Irene Williams, ‘as Fiordiligi ; 
Kathleen Hart Bibb, as Dorabella; Lillian Palmer. as Des- 

ina; Pierre Remington, as Don Alfonso; Judson House, as 

errando, and Leo de Hierapolis, as Guillelmo. Stuart Ross 
is the pianist and musical director. 


‘Lyell Barber to Appear at Ripon College 

Lyell Barber,. who is to give another Chicago recital 
next season in addition to other Western appearances, has 
been engaged to give a piano recital at Ripon College, Wis., 
on February 1. 
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D’Alvarez Wins Succession of Triumphs in 
Western Canada 


Marguerite D’Alvarez did not find time hanging heavily 
on her hands on her tour across Canada to Victoria, B. C, 
from where she sailed for Australia on May 20. Within 
twelve days she gave six concerts and spent nine nights in 
Sleepers. Leaving New York on May 7, she sang the 
following day at the opening concert of the Syracuse Fes- 
tival, where she scored a great success as soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra before an audience which filled the 
spacious Keith Theater. The following night she was the 
outstanding attraction at a concert given in the Auditorium, 
Chicago, for the benefit of the Emerson Settlement House. 
The huge theater _was completely filled and presented the 
same aspect that it did on many nights during the opera 
season. The receipts totalled over $16,000 and the occa- 
sion was a very happy one for Muriel McCormick, who 
was one of the prime movers. 

The next jump was to Edmonton, Alberta, where the 
New Empire Theater was filled to the roof by the most 
enthusiastic audience ever gathered there for a concert. 
The contralto struck fire with her first number and she 
was greeted with cheers and forced to respond to many en- 
cores throughout the evening. Old timers in the city’s mu- 
sical circles pronounced it the greatest event in Edmon- 
ton’s musical history. 

The following afternoon a Twilight Recital was given 
in the Grand Theater, Calgary, and again enthusiasm ran 
high, both for Mme. D’Alvarez and Oscar Wagner, her 
accompanist and assisting artist, who contributed a solo 
group and again had to give extra numbers. 

In Vancouver the following Thursday an extra concert 
was given by the Men’s Musical Club, anxious to avail it- 
self of the passing through the city of the prima donna. 
The Empress Theater was packed, and again the critics 
singled out the event as one of the greatest in recent years 
and were unanimously of the opinion that Mme. D’Alvarez 
must sing there again on ‘her return from Australia in 
October. Floral tributes from both the Men’s and Ladies’ 
Musical Club were passed over the footlights, 

The following night another large audience cheered the 
contralto when she sang in the Arena in Victoria, and 
again the press was most enthusiastic in stating that no 
concert in years had created so deep an impression. 

Following the concert, Mme. D’Alvarez, Mr. Wagner 
and Edward W. Lowrey, manager on tour, were the guests 
of Mrs. Walter Nichol, wife of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of British Columbia, at Government House, at a charming 
supper party, where the other guests included prominent 
local musicians. The following morning Mme. D’Alvarez 
and her party were luncheon guests of Mrs, Charles Wil- 
son at the Golf Club. In the afternoon when she sailed 
on the S, S. Niagara for Honolulu, her cabin and half the 
tables in the dining saloon were decorated by the flowers 
sent by admirers in Vancouver and Victoria. R. 


An Opportunity for American Students 
Going Abroad 


The announcement that L. d’Aubigne, the well known 
vocal teacher of Paris, with whom such prominent artists 
as Edith Mason, Lois Ewell and Felice Lyne have worked, 
will take a limited number of pupils to live at his villa, 
just twenty minutes outside of Paris, should be of interest 
to young Americans expecting to go abroad. The fee is 
either $175.00 or $150.00, according to the size of the room 
desired, and this sum covers pension, a daily lesson from 
Mr. d’Aubigne for the first month, and three lessons a week 
after that; lessons in French and Italian; French and Ital- 
ian diction and French and Italian repetiteur, besides the 
services of resident accompanists and instruction in acting. 
Mr. d’Aubigne’s young wife is in addition a charming 
hostess. : 


Willem Van Hoogstraten Arrives 


Willem Van Hoogstraten, the Dutch conductor who will 
conduct the last three weeks of the Stadium Concerts, was 
scheduled to arrive in New York on the Rotterdam on 
July 13.. He decided to reach here early in order to have 
the proper number of rehearsals with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and to arrange his various programs, Elly Ney, 
the pianist (in private life, Mme. Van Hoogstraten) will 
not arrive in this country until September when she will 
bring her little daughter with her. 


Organist Turns to Banking 


James M. Helfenstein, who for many years has_ been 
organist and choir master of Grace Church, New York, 
and is said to be the founder of the first school for choir 
boys in this country, has given up his musical duties, much 
to the regret of many, and has gone into the banking busi- 
ness, being now associated with the firm of Speyer & Com- 
pany. He has connections also with several other banks 
and corporations. ‘ 

The news of his retirement as the head of the music de- 
partment of Grace Church became known recently through 
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the announcement that came 
from Boston to the effect that 
Ernest Mitchell, organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Church 
of that city, will replace Mr. 
Helfenstein at Grace Church 
in the autumn. By way of ex- 
planation for his decision to 
enter the business world, Mr. 
Helfenstein stated that he was 
tired and when one is tired he 
becomes seedy. He did not 
wish to become that. Mr. Helf- 
enstein further stated, however, 
that perhaps later on he might 
go back to his church and 
choir music, after he has had 
a mental and _ professional 
change. 


Guilmant Exponents 
Active 

-William C, Carl will spend 
the larger part of his summer 
holiday in the Pocono Moun- 
tains, golfing and preparin 
for the coming season, which 
bids fair to be one of great ac- 
tivity. Dr. Carl will limit his 
teaching on account of the 
many other engage ments 
which will occupy his time. 
His private organ students ' 
become members of the Master Rockies. 


inations for 
Berolzheimer scholarships will 
be held Friday, October 6. The 
list of applicants is already a large one. 

Paderewski once remarked: “Wherever I go I find a 
Carl pupil.” The Fifth Avenue churches claim three— 
Jessie Craig Adam, Church of the Ascension; Frederick 
W. Schlieder, the Church of St. Nicholas, and Maurice Gar- 
rabrant, assistant to Dr. Noble at St. Thomas’ Church; 
Harold Vincent Milligan, Park Avenue Baptist Church. 
G. Waring Stebbins is at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; 
Willard Irving Nevins, Lewis Avenue Congregational ; 
Mary Adelaide Liscom, Fourth Presbyterian, New York 
City; Lillian Ellegood Fowler, Chelsea Presbyterian 
Church; Hugh James McAmis, Beck Memorial; C. Arthur 
Normandin, me Street Presbyterian; Flora Edith Dun- 
ham, Bethlehem Memorial; Leah Elizabeth Mynderse, 
Morningside Presbyterian; Mary Adelaide Vroom, St. 
Bartholomew’s egy po David Hugh Jones, Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Andrew George Clemmer, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church; Lydia Amelia Berg, Bedford Ave- 





D'ALVAREZ IN CANADA 


(1) Mme. D’Alvarez charms some 
children with a jazz song while 
at Field, B. C., in the Canadian 
(2) Al aboard but the 


Class, which he will conduct, prima donna. On the platform, 
while those who study with the standing, from left to right: Evelyn 
other members of the faculty Woolf, the singer's secretary, and 
will be auditors. The exam- Oscar Wagner, accompanist. 
the four free Mme. D’Alvarez at the 

MacDonald, Edmonton. 
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(3) 
Hotel 


nue Baptist; Mary J. Searby, Spring Street Presbyterian; 
Ralph Arthur Harris, Astoria Episcopal, and Eugene C. 
Morris, Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

Hundreds of other students are holding positions of 
prominence throughout the country, and many of the num- 
ber were supplied through the efforts of the School. 

The Hon, Philip Berolzheimer, Chamberlain of New 
York City, is the Honorary President of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Guilmant Crgan School, and with Mrs. 
Berolzheimer (also a student of Dr. Carl) provide four 
free scholarships annually to deserving organists. 


Burnett to Direct Cameron McLean’s Concerts 

W. H. C. Burnett, of Detroit, will direct Cameron 
McLean's concert work next season, which will commence 
in Detroit on October 2 with a recital at the Auditorium. 
He will be heard in Scottish folk songs and English ballads 
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France is erecting a monument to Gabriel Dupont, 
the composer, who died the first year of the war, 
and was chiefly known for his successful opera 
“Antar.” Imagine (if you can) America erecting 
a monument to MacDowell or Griffes ! 

e 

Carl D. Kinsey, general manager of the Chicago 
Musical College, is to leave for Europe on the steam- 
ship La France on July 26. Mr. Kinsey will visit 
Paris, Brussels, Vienna and Budapest, and it is said 
that, though obviously the trip is a pleasure one, the 
astute manager has a few contracts up his sleeve. 

@ 

Chicago managers, outside of those connected 
with oratorio societies, are not generally inclined to 
engage Chicago artists. This should be changed, as 
there are in Chicago many musicians so-called 
“local” only because they live in Chicago, but several 
of whom are nationally known and should be given 
a chance to appear at big affairs in their own locality. 

- . 

IF, P. A,, speaking of the proposed great building 
for a municipal art center in New York, writes: 
“Why not inter, on Corner Stone Day, the score of 
‘Ernani,’ a volume of Edgar Guest’s poems and an 
American magazine cover?” We do not care so 
much about the other two items, but heartily endorse 
the idea of interring a score of “Ernani.” In fact, 
we would enthusiastically advocate interring all the 
seores of “Ernamni,” 

Clark A, Shaw, business manager of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, does not believe in spending 
unwisely the money of the company or of taking, 
at the expense of the organization, a trip to Europe. 
He was seen last week busily engaged in his office 
in the Auditorium Theater, when he gave some illu- 
minating advance news as to the company he repre- 
sents, from which one already feels assured that the 
opera this year will be well managed and that the 
success of the season, from both the business as 
well as the artistic end, will surpass or at least equal 
any of the Campanini régimé, 

a ® — 

It is a strange honor that is conferred upon Schu- 
mann Heink in being made a Doctor of Music by 
the University of California, but it will be no less 
welcome to her countless host of sincere admirers 
in this country. America is poorly provided with 
methods of conferring honor upon her sons and 
daughters, native »r adopted. Royal favor in this 
country is lacking, so that the distribution of honors 
devolves upon the colleges, and takes the form of 
honorary degrees. “Dr, Ernestine” sounds strange 
in our ers, and is probably one of those honorary 
titles that will rarely be used. But it is no less an 
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honor—an honor intended and an honor felt—and, 
the world will agree, an honor greatly deserved. 
Congratulations ! 


‘ tere 
It is reported that the 500th performance of 
“Samson and Delilah” was recently given in Paris at 
the Opera-Comique in memory of Saint-Saéns. 


nv vee 

Music lovers will hail with delight the informa- 
tion that George Engles has secured the services 
of tgnace Padgrewski for a concert tour of the 
United States and Canada beginning early in No- 
vember. Rumprs of Mr. Paderewski’s return to the 
concert stage were circulated from time to time, but 
were never verified until the MusicaL Courier, in 
the issue of November 17, 1921, page 23, made the 
positive statement, heading it “Paderewski Will Play 
Again.” Thus the Musicat Courter claims credit 
for having brought to the notice of the musical pub- 
lic the first definite information, and this almost one 
year before his reappearance. Mr. Paderewski was 


last heard in public in 1917, 
—— & — 


MUSIC IN COLLEGES 

In a recent editorial, the impression was inadvert- 
ently given that the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was the only one in the country 
State endowed. H. L. Butler, dean of the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Kansas, at Lawrence, 
Kan., very kindly corrects this misapprehension, and 
writes us a letter full of such interesting and per- 
tinent matter that we print it in full: 


Tue University or Kansas 
LAWRENCE 
Scnoor or Fine Arts 
July 4, 1922 
To The Editor of The Musical Courier: 

I was much interested in your editorial on the music 
situation at the University of Minnesota. Every university 
musician will hail with delight the fact that Minnesota 
is putting music on a basis equal with other university 
studies, This will encourage other State institutions who 
have been planning the betterment of music study. 

However, I think you are mistaken in saying that the 
situation in Minnesota is unique and that this is the first 
university to place music on its proper footing as a uni- 
versity subject of study. I am not acquainted with what 
all universities are doing, but I do know that Illinois, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin, Washington State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas have already accomplished much that 
was mentioned in your editorial. No doubt there are others 
who have done as much or more. 

At the University of Kansas, music study has for a long 
time been one of the regular courses of the university 
proper. Students completing four-year required courses 
are granted a bachelor’s degree, which is as mghly regarded 
as any bachelor’s degree granted by the university. Six 
years ago, the University of Kansas placed all teachers 
in the School of Fine Arts on a yearly salary. ‘Three 
years ago, the State erected a building in which to house 
the music department. This building is the newest and 
most beautiful on the campus. It has thirteen studios, three 
large class rooms, a room for the music library, eighteen 
piano practice rooms, one harp practice room and one 
pipe organ practice room, The school owns forty-one 
pianos, twelve of which are grands. It owns a three-manual, 
electric pipe organ and a two-manual, electric pipe organ, 
which are used for practice purposes. All of this equip- 
ment has been paid for by the State. The music library 
of the music department consists of over 3,000 volumes of 
refernce, biography, critical works, orchestral scores, piano, 
scores of operas and‘oratorios, and a great many of the 
best known vocal, piano, organ and violin collections is- 
sued by the best publishing houses in this country and 
abroad, It also owns a library of nearly 700 of the best 
disc music records. The library and the records are in 
constant use for the teaching of history of music and 
appreciation of music. 

The university appropriates each year $1,100 toward the 
support of a concert course of eight numbers, given by 
noted artists and organizations, the rest of the money to 
be raised by the sale of tickets. This last year, the highest 
priced ticket for eight fine concerts sold for five dollars. 

While trying to build up here in Lawrence the largest and 
best university school of music in this part of the Middle 
West, all of our faculty will watch with the greatest inter- 
est the development of the music department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. We are all wishing Dr. Coffman, 
the president, and Prof. ‘Scott, the director, the greatest 
possible success. 

I am, sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. L. Butter, 
Dean. 


GOMPERS ENDORSES THE 
PEACE MEMORIAL PROJECT 


Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, a day or two 
ago, received the following telegram from Washing- 
ton, D. C., which explains itself: “Letter received. 
Regret previous engagements prevent my attend- 
ing meeting Board of Estimate on Friday morning. 
I most earnestly hope that the project for a Peace 
Memorial in the City of New York to be used as a 
Center-of Music and’all the arts will be carried to a 
successful fruition. For a long time it has seemed 
to me that the time had come when our students of 
music and the arts should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of instruction and training at home. (Signed ) 
Samuel Gompers.” 
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A BUGABOO 


German propaganda is a bugaboo that seems 
to frighten France into fits. She fears German 
propaganda at home and she fears German 
propaganda abroad. Every time a French mu- 
sician fails to get a permanent hold on Amer- 
ican dollars and American sympathies, it is 
German propaganda. Evety time a program is 
given that has a preponderance of German 
works on it, it is German propaganda. Every 
time a German conductor is employed instead 
of a French conductor, it is German propaganda. 
Every time a German opera is performed in- 
stead of a French opera, it is German prop- 
aganda. 

To the French neurotic merit is a meaningless 
term; taste is nothing, Americans are witless 
fools with no idea of what is good or what is not 
good, guided entirely by propagandists, who 
even have machines attached to the American 
hands so that they will applaud at just the right 
moment and with just the right amount of vigor. 
German music is bad music, which nobody 
would play, but for the propagandists. German 
conductors are bad conductors whom no one 
would engage unless forced to by the ring of 
German political propagandists. 

French music, on the other hand, is the only 
good music, the only music worthy of perform- 
ance. And the only reason it is neglected in 
America is because of the activity of the Ger- 
man propagandists. There are no conductors 
but the French conductors, and the only rea- 
son our American orchestras do not employ 
them exclusively is because they are prevented 
from so doing by the propagandistic Germans. 

How many French musicians really feel that 
way? Probably not one per cent. The news- 
papers, and the agitators, talk in that vein, and 
do their country incalculable harm by it. People 
who do not know the facts are deceived, and 
carry away an entirely false impression of 
French intelligence. 

Does the French public, or the French musi- 
cian, care any more than the American public 
and the American musician about patriotism 
when it comes to spending money on music? 
We go, all of us, to hear the music we like, to 
hear the artists we like, to sit at the feet of the 
conductors we like, and all the howling of the 
patriots, all the whining of the fallen hero, does 
not get one sou or one cent out of the lining of 
our coats or the bulge on our hips. 

German propaganda? Sure! The world is 
full of it. It began with a great old propagan- 
dist named Bach, who spread Germanism all 
over the musical map and conquered for Ger- 
many untold lands, the love, respect, admira- 
tion, gratitude, veneration and adoration of a 
host of subjects greater than was ever ruled by 
crowned king or imperial sword. 

After him came Haydn, Handel, Mozart, 
Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, 
and a thousand lesser lights, princes and cour- 
tiers of the kingdom of music, propagandists 
all, who spread Germany’s greatness abroad as 
no political propagandist ever succeeded in do- 
ing, for they spread the propaganda of love, 
love for German music and German masters, 
personal, individual pleasure and delight in 
their music and the solid, wholesome German 
sentiment that underlies that music and has 
made it what it is. 

German propaganda? Every musically in- 
telligent nation in the world has succumbed to 
it, proudly and willingly, France and America 
among them. 

Love and faith are two things that cannot be 
made to order. The screaming patriot means 
nothing to the secrets of the heart. He may 
bury them deep, he may frighten us into pre- 
tending other loves, but our real love, our real 
faith he cannot kill. 

And the French public loves the German 
classics as well, as devotedly, as any public in 
the world. That love cannot be killed by the 
noisy and noisome patriotic self-seeker. It can- 
not be killed by offerings of native works by 
native composers, by native players, by native 
conductors. They are great or small as the 
case may be, but neither individually nor col- 
lectively great enough to efface the love of the 
classic German. 

Pee: propaganda? Sure! America is full 
of it. 

And may it long so continue! 
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LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


At first blush the plan now being agitated in New 
York City to issue licenses to music teachers would 
seem to be excellent, but the more one thinks about 
it the more doubtful does one become of its efficacy 
in bringing about an improvement of present con- 
ditions. That there are quacks and charlatans now 
actively engaged in the teaching of music is, of 
course, a fact. It may be, too, that, as stated in an 
interview with Lucrezia Bori of the Metropolitan, 
published in the Evening Mail, these teachers are 
often persons of questionable morals and that some 
of them become “professors” for the opportunity it 
offers of meeting young girls, and “every worth 
while teacher in New York” is back of the move- 
ment, 

In California, when similar legislation was pro- 
posed, the Music Teachers’ Association spent con- 
siderable money to send a competent lobby to Sacra- 
mento to defeat it, the reason given at the time being 
that the law would simply hamper the activities of 
reputable teachers by putting music into politics, and 
that it would probably never be effective in wiping 
out or even diminishing to any appreciable extent 
the activities of the quacks, semi-professionals, 
“Doctors of Music,” “Professors,” etc. Some of 
these actually have degrees to cloak their incompe- 
tence, while, on the other hand, there are certainly 
some excellent teachers of the first grades who 
would have difficulty in passing the required exami- 


-nation of the license board. 


The worst feature of the plan is that the license 
board could easily put any teachers out of business 
by constantly refusing licenses to his or her pupils. 
How this might work out has been demonstrated in 
some cities of the United States in the matter of 
graft demanded by (and paid to) inspectors of all 
sorts by owners of shops and stores. There is, of 
course, always legal redress. But most people would 
rather pay tribute than go to court. These inspectors 
simply carry on a campaign of annoyance, finding 
alleged infringements of the law and bringing up 
every possible annoyance. 


A Real Danger 


Legislation is legislation. Once passed it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get rid of. Then there is 
always the possibility of a rider in the form of 
additional legislation covering the enforcement of 
the original law, and court interpretations which, in 
the hands of unscrupulous persons, could do in- 
calculable harm, In California it was said that this 
law would throw all of the music teaching into the 
schools and kill the private teacher entirely, the 
reason being that some schools, and especially state 
colleges, would or might make arrangements with 
the licensing board to license all of their graduate 
pupils without further examination. 

That is a real danger. It has worked out that 
way (has it not?) in law and medicine. Why 
should it not work out that way in music? And 
has the law admitting a lawyer to the bar, admitting 
a physician to practice medicine, prevented the 
shyster and the quack? It has not, nor has it pre- 
vented the birth and growth of such institutions as 
the Christian Science Church, with its innumerable 
extra-legal practitioners—and the growth of that 
church and that system of medical practice among 
the best class of people certainly proves that there 
was a need for it in spite of the other religious 
sects and in spite of the highly organized medical 
profession. And these people are no quacks. They 
are sincere, although unlicensed healers. 

As to the moral side of it, there are laws already 
on the statute books to take care of that. Let them 
be enforced. Do not make music the “goat.” The 
fact that a man is a first rate musician does not in 
any way guarantee that he is also highly moral, and 
as to the producing of “character witnesses” to prove 
that a man is qualified to teach music, that would 
simply favor the aristocrat and the high-brow and 
put the talented East-Sider out of the running en- 
tirely, for where could he get satisfactory character 
witnesses ? 

The Musicat Courter takes the “other side” of 
this debate not because it has convictions for or 
against the proposed legislation but because it wants 
to see it freely discussed by the music teachers them- 
selves. It is not by any means convinced that “every 
worth while music teacher in New York” is in 
favor of any such legislation, and it does not believe 
that any such drastic legislation should be railroaded 
through by well meaning enthusiasts. Charles D. 
Isaacson, who seems to be at the head of the move- 
ment, came out recently in a magazine called “Home 
Brew” committed, apparently, to a policy of oppo- 
sition to the Prohibition Amendment and the Vol- 


stead Act—with an article favoring birth-control 
and a veiled attack upon America’s old families, 
which fact, coupled with the sensational nature of 
his column in the Evening Mail, causes one to hesitate 
a little about endorsing any plan with which he is | 
closely identified. 


A Questioned Privilege 


Mr. Isaacson claims to be the originator of this 
plan, and he already has his own private licensing 
bureau, in connection with which he publishes a 
“list of approved and recommended music teachers 
—now more than 150 teachers in the list—approved 
—and proud of that approval. No teacher has been 
able to get into this list who couldn’t pass our exami- 
nation. We refused fifty teachers on various 
grounds to protect our readers.” 

What do you think of that? 

Who is this Charles D. Isaacson who sets himself 
up as an “approver” of your right to teach; who 
starts, aided and abetted by the Evening Mail, a 
private license office, and who is now undertaking, 
apparently, to get legislation passed by which he, 
or such as he, will become invested with the power 
to “refuse fifty teachers,” or a hundred teachers, or 
a thousand teachers, a license to teach? 

Who is this Charles D. Isaacson, and by whom 
has he been licensed? What standing has he in the 
musical community? Is he a performer, a composer, 
a conductor ? 

The very fact that he would dare to pass upon 
the right of any person to teach music must make 
us question his own motives and ability. Is it to be 
supposed that such men as Henderson, or Krehbiel, 
or Aldrich, or Deems Taylor, or any other one of 
the reputable New York critics would arrogate to 
themselves this right? Is it to be supposed that any 
one of the well known musicians on the staff of the 
Musicat Courter, or Gustave Sanger of the Mu- 
sical Observer, or Walter Kramer of Musical Amer- 
ica, would make lists of “approved” music teachers, 
and refuse approval to those who could not pass the 
so-called examinations ? 

It certainly is not probable. Those men, every 
one of them, are too well educated musically and 
know too well the difficulties of such an undertaking. 

Certainly, a proper system of licensing music 
teachers would be valuable. No doubt even the 
very imperfect system of licensing physicians has 
been valuable. But medicine is a much more exact 
science than music. And even in medicine the re- 
sult has not been to suppress the quack completely. 
Patent medicines which no physician would recom- 
mend are still on the market and still have sales 
of such magnitude that nation-wide advertising cam- 
paigns of such wares are almost continuous. Osteo- 
paths, Naturopaths, Chiropractics, and the like, prac- 
tice without college degrees and, in some states, are 
being regularly licensed. Quack doctors who spe- 
cialize in certain diseases are. so active that the 
government has had to step in and issue warnings, 
but has been unable to cancel these physicians’ 
licenses, which officially authorize them to carry on 
their nefarious practice. 

And do we not all remember the Lorenz scandal, 
when certain persons attempted to prevent Dr. 
Lorenz’s work in this country by claiming that he 
was practicing medicine without a license? 

Exactly ! 

And in music it is not just an occasional practi- 
tioner who comes to this country with expert knowl- 
edge, like Dr. Lorenz, but every year a dozen, a 
score, a hundred—some of whom it is possible to 
induce to give a few lessons to especially talented 
pupils, The coming of these great masters to our 
shores has had the effect of keeping our students 
here. Deny them licenses to teach in America, and 
these same students will simply resume the old 
custom of going to Europe for their education. 

Have these teachers been “approved” by Mr. 
Isaacson? Have they succeeded in passing his ex- 
aminations? Does he graciously permit them to 
teach? 

Exactly ! 

Another Angle 

And then there is another side to the matter. 
How about the vaudeville singers, the musical 
comedy stars, who teach their art to others with 
similar ambitions? They are certainly music 
teachers, and yet many of them do not know a note 
of music. They are certainly artists who provide 
entertainment for thousands upon thousands of fun- 
loving Americans, and yet it is sure that many of 
them could not pass even the most elementary ex- 
amination in music to procure for themselves a 
license to teach, And how about the many music 
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students who are earning their educatign by 
teaching ? 

Also, the public schools throughout the entire 
United States have a certain system-generally a 
normal school certificate—for the Admission of 
teachers. And yet, in spite of this system, there 
are thousands of teachers holding musi _clasges~in 
these schools whose knowledge of music ts“of the 
most elementary kind. There are also thousands 
of teachers of modern languages, also licensed to 
teach in the schools, who are unable either to speak 
or read fluently the language they teach (like 
Monsieur Brossard in Du Maurier’s amusing tale, 
who translates “je voudrais pouvoir” into “I vould 
vill to can!”), while equal thousands of native born 
teachers of these countries are forced to teach their 
mother tongue privately because without a license 
or certificate of some sort they are not admitted into 
the public schools—facts which send the children of 
well-to-do parents invariably to private schools where 
they will get the real thing, license or no license. 

Returning again to the moral side, do the pro- 
moters of this plan realize that their system of 
enforcing a moral standard for music teachers would 
have denied licenses to such men as Franz Liszt and 
Richard Wagner? There are already laws to take 
care of such men, and neither of them would have 
been permitted to live their lives in America without 
reservations, which is perfectly right and proper. 
But to deny them the right to teach music would be 
utterly fatuous and absurd. It is injecting into 
music something which has nothing whatever to do 
with music, making the musician the “goat.” ‘There 
are laws enough already covering these things. The 
musician is as subject to them as anybody else, and 
a law forbidding a musician to practice his profes- 
sion because of moral delinquency would probably 
be unconstitutional. If he were convicted of such 
delinquency he would be punished the same as any- 
body else, but it is very doubtful if the State could 
afterwards prevent him from resuming the practice 
of his profession. Licenses in other professions are 
only revoked for malpractice, i. e., some mis- 
demeanor involving the practice of the profession 
itself. A restaurant license, for instance, may be 
revoked because of infringement of the dry law, but 
not because the proprietor is personally immoral. 


Quick Action Necessary 

It is up to the music teachers of New York to 
keep their eyes open. Unless they take concerted 
action in this matter, legislation involving every one 
of them is likely to go through when their backs are 
turned. The music teachers cannot expect others 
to do everything to help them, they must act and do 
things themselves. Unless the music teachers of 
New York want to be licensed and become subject 
to political power, they should unite in opposing this 
proposed legislation. If they want the legislation 
let them remain quiet and do nothing. 


moiiepihetis 
THE RECITAL QUESTION 


In connection with the question of New York re- 
citals, it is interesting to hear what Walter Ander- 
son, the concert manager, says on the subject. Mr. 
Anderson has just issued the following statement: 

THe New York Recitac? 

This last season I introduced three young and 
absolutely unknown singers: Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano; Mildred Bryars, contralto, and 
Frank Cuthbert, basso. They were not re- 
quired nor asked to give a New York recital, 
though the question of whether they were 
equipped to do so was not the issue. 

These artists (all Americans) were able, at a 
moderate outlay of expense, to obtain engage- 
ments with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Springfield Festival, Maine Festival, Newark 
Festival, Lindsborg Festival, etc., with twenty 
to thirty engagements each with other promi- 
nent musical organizations in the United States 
and Canada, and all filled with evident satis- 
faction to the audiences, musical directors, offi- 
cers of the clubs, and the local critics. The club 
officials, be it said to their credit, were evidently 
not influenced by any record of a New York 
recital and the reproduction (?) of New York 
press notices; their chief concern was, could 
the artists fill the bill vocally and musically, 
All of which rather explodes the theory that a 
New York recital is essential to the exploiting 
of a new artist; rather should it come after two 
or three years on the concert platform and with 
the mature artistry only acquired by such expe- 
rience. 

(Signed) Water ANDERSON, 
Concert Manager. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief . 


Paris, June 25.—Nothing seems new in Paris— 
after an absence of over a dozen years—except the 
brass une-frane and fifty-centime pieces, Formerly 
they used to be silver. But even the brass coins are 
none too frequent, Torn and untidy paper money 
for those amounts is practically the rule. Specie 
of lesser value seems to be made of lead or tin, 
and is perforated in the center with square holes, 
like the money in China and Persia. All Americans 
refuse with lofty disdain everything less than fifty 
centimes when they are offered the coins for change. 
Nevertheless the clarion complaints of our compa- 
triots are heard wherever one turns; they are contin- 
ually doing mental arithmetic out loud and translat- 
ing the cost of everything into American money. 
rhey appear to be greatly surprised and angered 
over the fact that one must tip, tip, tp, every mo- 
ment and every step of the way. Their pet expres- 
sions for porters, hotel servants, waiters and cab- 
men are “pirates,” “robbers,” and “bandits.” One 
is continually led to wonder why some Americans 
ever leave their own country and why they cannot 
understand that usages in foreign lands are different 
from the customs in their home surroundings, 
These probably are sophomoric and even primitive 
comments but they crowd to my pen because things 
seem so unchanged over here after so many years. 

nRme*e 

Physical Paris has remained the same. If pos- 
sible, it is more beautiful than ever, the boulevards, 
monuments, parks, river glimpses, old quarters, and 
public buildings exerting all their imperishable fas- 
cination for the gazer from the New World. Tour- 
ists with guide books, in the seventh heaven of de- 
light, seeking and retracing the landmarks and relics 
of the Louis periods, the Revolution, Napoleon, and 
all the literary, musical and art persons and epochs, 
Snatches of history reach one’s ears—in English— 
all about. Cafés continue to seat their guests at the 
little tables on the sidewalks, a healthful and enjoy- 
able practise which our American cities have not yet 
adopted, and probably never will. No absinthe drip- 
ping into glasses, however. In fact, there is no 
absinthe. Much beer visible at the cafés and res- 
taurants, Drinks are not cheap. Visions of cham- 
pagne for next to nothing are dashed for Americans 
when they discover that they have to pay $5 and $6 
for the good brands, Street gayety is lessened. The 
Parisian crowds are more sober, restrained, sad- 
dened, Many empty sleeves, crutches, cripples are 
the reason. No war talk-anywhere. It is past his- 
tory with the French. The only conversation I had 
in five days about the war was at the Grand Hotel 
where a one-legged ex-soldier polished my boots. 
Where?” | asked, pointing to the dangling trouser. 
“Verdun,” he answered. 

anne 

“Does a college professor or a music teacher make 
a better living in America?” someone inquired. — I 
gave the information and asked the same question 
about France. “They both starve,” I learned. 

nae 

i thought of a good tune today for the Jugo-Slavic 
national hymn, It is a two-voiced contrapuntal ar- 
rangement of a theme from Halévy's “The Jewess” 
and one of Dvordk’s Slavic dances, I shall keep the 
idea to myself, however, for political conditions are 
very disturbed here, and I might be detained as a 
revolutionist. 

a 

Which reminds me that the Paris Herald reports a 
man’s funeral at which his widow had a jazz band. 
She explained that her husband was fond of the 
fox trot and she wished to send him on his way 
dancing. 

ee 

The Herald also told of the arrival of “Mr. Cecil 
Arden,” but said nothing about Mr. Luisa Tetraz- 
zini, Mr. Lucrezia ma, 4 Mr. Mary Garden. 

z 


Some time before leaving New York, I received 
the attached letter and inclosure, and it is not too late 
to publish it now, with the name of the writer and 
of his city left blank: 

Dear Sr: 

May | submit to you the enclosed gist of a contract to } 
made between teacher and pupil? eg 

Does the contract seem to . fair to both parties? Or 
wherein does the contract favor teacher or pupil? 

I appeal to you as an impartial judge as I can secure no 
advice locally. 

Naturally, there are many points which are simply a mat- 
ter . _ trust in such a contract, but both rh ag intend to 
act fair, 

Thanking you for any advice or suggestion, I beg to re- 
main, Very respectfully yours, 


1. Teacher to give a a course of instruction in vocal 
with the purpose of placing pupil on the stage as a grand 
opera singer, 

2. Instruction to be given every day, except Sundays, for 
a term of three years. 

3. Pupil to pay teacher $10 per week for three years as 
part payment for the course of instruction. 

4. In case of illness to either party, during the first 
three years, such lessons to be up after the three 
year limit of preparation before accepting any engagements. 

. Teacher to have right to insure voice and life of 
pupil, in benefit of teacher. 

6. Pupil during no time to sing to favor anybody with- 
out the permisison of the teacher. 

7. Teacher to be sole manager of pupil, in all theatri- 
cal business, for ten years (meaning seven years after the 
three years of instruction). 

8. Should pupil sing within the first four years, in this 
city, pupil to receive no compensation. 

9. Should the pupil sing within the first four years, out- 
side this city, pupil to receive no compensation except 
maintenance and traveling expenses. 

10. All advertising expenses, commissions and tips dur- 
ing the first four years to be paid by the teacher. 

11. After four years pupil to pay teacher 25 per cent. 
of amounts received for singing in any and all engage- 
min Whenever necessary for teacher and pupil to go 
outside this city to meet and await chances of further 
engagements, each shall pay their own expenses. 

13. In case of impossibility to continue the study due 
to illness or death of teacher, after one year, and should 
pupil sing, pupil shall remit to heirs of teacher 5 per cent. 
of earnings. In case of death of teacher after two years, 
pupil shall remit 10 per cent. of earnings. In case of death 
of teacher after three years, pupil shall remit 20 per cent. 
of earnings to heirs of teacher. 

14. This agreement to endure ten years from date, 

The contract appears to be based on equity and 
with the exception of the managerial clause (some 
geod teachers are poor concert managers) it should 
suit both parties. As this question of the relation- 
ship between the student without funds and the 
teacher who gives instruction contingently on future 
payment, is one that arises frequently, further dis- 
cussion in these columns of the foregoing contract 
is invited. 

nee 

I have brought H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History” 
across the ocean without having read it, and when it 
fell out of my raincoat this morning as I fished the 
garment from the bottom of a bag, I had a horrible 
presentiment that I would carry the book back across 
the ocean without reading it. 

nne,e 

Large outlines for prima donnas and long hair 
for pianists seem to have gone out of fashion at 
about the same time. 

ne 

Ganna Walska is a prima donna with slim and 
graceful outlines. She owns, and lives in, the former 
home of James Gordon Bennett. Mme. Walska, in 
answer to this Musica Courier reporter’s ques- 
tions, said that she abhors the kind of publicity the 
American daily papers have given her, that she is 
glad her private affairs are settled and no longer a 
matter of public curiosity, and that she is studying 
very hard, goes to bed before eleven every evening, 
and has every hope and desire to show the Ameri- 
can public that she is a capable singer and that she 
takes her art seriously. 

dl v 

Nearly every American musical person I have seen 
here, I encountered at the races, including Charles 
L. Wagner, Buzzi-Peccia, Gladys Axman, etc. One 
of the exceptions was Maestro Duval, who was gaz- 
ing at a $1,000,000 string of pearls in the Rue de la 
Paix—and no wonder, for he has just returned from 
Naples, where he placed his pupil, Ina Sylvaine, 
with the Bellini Theatre, for the roles of Lucia and 
Gilda. The Duval class in Paris is busy and en- 
thusiastic. 

meme 

On Grand Prix day there was a horse named Bois 
des Isles, belonging to Georges Bizet. The musical 
name of the owner, taken as a “hunch,” cost me fifty 
francs, and I expect to be reimbursed by the Musi- 
cau Courter for being faithful to my profession. 

nue 

Poor, pathetic Berry Wall, once called “The King 
of the Dudes” in New York, haunts the fashion- 
able nooks and crannies of Paris, attired in shiny 
“topper,” white spats, old-fashioned frock-coat, 
Ascot tie of fearful colors, striped trousers, and all 
the paraphernalia of the long-ago promenader of 
Fifth avenue. What a tragic thing is newspaper 
notoriety. 

zee 

Some kind of a Genghis Khan or Gunga Din, or 
other sort of Oriental potentate was the guest of 
the President of France at the Grand Prix, and the 
pair drove out to Longchamps in a state coach, 
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drawn by six horses ridden by postillions. It was 
very grand, especially as the visitor had a big re- 
tinue of beturbaned followers. 
eee 
Upon later inquiry I learn that the exotic guest 
was the Emperor of Anam, He looked bored and 
sour faced, as most emperors do nowadays. 
eee 
An Oxford street (London) barber shop treats its 
patrons to free phonograph music. Local joke 
papers probably will have something‘ about making 
‘airs grow where there were none before. 
ene 
A uniformed gentleman elbowed his way through 
the Grand Prix throng near the grand pavilion and 
kept shouting: “Je demande passage pour le chef 
d’orchestra.” (1 demand passage for the leader of 
the orchestra.) 
ene 
Alexander Lambert and Réné Devries, due in 
Paris June 26, at the Grand Hotel, were not there 
that day when asked for, and shall not be em- 
barrassed hy being asked as to their whereabouts. 
eee 


Seeing the name of Busoni reminds me to ask 
what has become of the once famous Rubinstein 
Prize, given in Moscow bi-annually for piano play- 
ing, and won by Busoni, Melcer, Lhevinne and other 
gifted players? 


neRe*, 


“The most heavenly instrument is the organ,” 
says the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune. Well, 
then, what about the cornets and tambourines of 
the Salvation Army? 

eRe 


As many books are being published now to ex- 
plain the war as used to be issued to explain Wagner. 
nner 


Louis Lombard, head of the Utica Conservatory 
of Music when I taught piano there, is visiting Paris 
with some of his very large family. Louis looks hale 
and hearty and has all his old time humor, vivacity, 
and clear headedness. He wishes to sell his famous 
palace estate at Lugano, but I didn’t have enough 
spare change with me to buy it. He complimented 
me for having given up the piano and | compli- 
mented him for having given up the conservatory, 
and both of us seemed to feel flattered. I chided 
Louis on his white hair and beard and he came back 
neatly: “That’s camouflage. I fool the husbands 
easier with it.” 

nermre*e 


Another long time friend who made a fine Italian 
luncheon the occasion for much pre-war and _post- 
war reminiscing, was J. F. Delma-Heide, for many 
years the Paris correspondent of the Musicat 
Courter. Delma, doing ambulance service (having 
volunteered for France before America joined the 
war) was wounded in the leg during the aeroplane 
bombardment of Paris, but happily is recovering 
rapidly from the mishap. He is posted intimately 
on the subject of Paris music and musicians and 
gave a running résumé of both that was a complete 
tonal Baedeker. 

nenre 


A Paris teacher told us: “Whenever one of my 
pupils brings me flowers, I know it is the preface 
to a poor lesson.” 

ere 


Whoever wrote those time-honored lines of which 
some musicians often remind one: 
Some men were born for great things 
Some were born for small ; 
Some—it is not recorded 
Why they were born at all. 
zene 
‘Arthur Brisbane waxes enthusiastic because 
George L. Hossfeld, champion typist of the world, 
makes “twelve different finger motions in one sec- 
ond.” How many does Godowsky make, playing his 
“Kiinstlerleben” paraphrase, or Rosenthal, doing 
his arrangement of Davidoff’s “At the Fountain?” 
nRre 
Chicago (Paris) Tribune of June 19: “A party 
of Americans, guided by Mr. Zimsen, of the Bennett 
tours, stopped at Eisenach and visited the home of 
John Bach, the German musician.” The Tribune 
forgot to add whether or not John was at home. 
zere 


I heard about an American soldier at Chateau 
Thierry who, while hospital surgeons were probing 
for a bullet in his thigh, refused anesthetics and 
played loudly upon his mouth harmonica during 
the entire operation. 

eRe 

If five New Yorkers are together anywhere long 

enough, three of them finally talk about grand opera 
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singers and the other two will wait until the three 
are finished, so that Kf a about it too. 


Drinking in Paris is a question of quantity and 
capacity; in the United States it is a question of 
faith in one’s i 

ze 


Although belated, the attached tribute to David 
Bispham, written by Thelma Spear and contributed 
to this column at the time of his passing, is rescued 
from the oblivion of the large emergency envelope 
which forms part of an editor’s equipment and is 
marked ‘‘Fillers”’: 

I dreamed last night I stood upon a mountain 

That reached so high it pierced the higher plane. 
I saw beside me there a crystal fountain, 

Above it glistened drops of silver rain; 
Seraphic music set the air a-tingle, 

Methought to me a precious boon was given. 
That I was let with angel folk to mingle, 

In this the holy vestibule of Heaven. 


Then suddenly above the angel singing 
There came a note, so piercing, blinding, sweet, 
And yet it thrilled like deep fog bells a-ringing. 
From rocky shore where sea and river meet. 
The angel music hushed. The crystal fountain 
Bestilled itself to catch the moment's thrall, 
And, poised above the holy shining mountain, 
The drops of silver rain refused to fall. 


The singing soul came nearer, ever nearer, 
In shame the strings of golden harps hung free; 
I saw the singer’s face as in a mirror, 
And lo! our David Bispham smiled at me! 
nr e 
Heifetz, now wearing side whiskers a la Mischa 
Levitzki, and a Manfred cape-coat, was at a tea- 
room with Astarte, chaperoned of course. 
nme 
Most of the musicians who criticize soloists for 
appearing at the movie houses are not good enough 
to appear there themselves, 
, a 
Everyone told me that the best movies in Paris 
are old films of Charley Chaplin and Douglas Fair- 
banks, that the two musical pieces now running here 
lack good music, and that revues are more plain- 
spoken and nude than ever before. Promptly I de- 
cided to leave Paris for Berlin, 
erRme*e 
En route, June 26. 
Less than two hours away from Paris we began 
to pass the smashed roofs and battered walls of the 
war torn villages, the shacks of the dislodged inhabi- 
tants, the ruined church steeples, the heaps of barbed 
wire piled up many feet high, and the many newly 
built and half constructed houses being erected to 
take the place of the demolished structures. Sad 
and hopeless thoughts on certain phases of human 
nature assailed me and made me glad when dark- 
ness fell and the conductor announced the last call 
for dinner. 
nee 
The train is a Paris-Liége-Cologne-Berlin-War- 
saw express, and the jargon of tongues is a strange 
one, every compartment sending forth a different 
language. The conductor, a linguistic marvel, un- 
derstands every one of them. He is, besides, a 
waiter, a porter, an information bureau, and a bank. 
nRe 
Miinchener beer was served, but in bottles, and 
it only served to tease, for it had some of the “near- 
ness” which makes current American beer so exas- 
perating. 
nee 
During my stay in Paris the operas given there 
chiefly were those irresistible novelties, “Faust,” 
“Tosca,” “Carmen,” “Manon.” At the Cologne 
station I bought a Berlin newspaper and found that 
the capital would greet me upon my arrival with 
that fresh and irresistible pair of works “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” to be succeeded on the 
following night by a promising composer’s unfam- 
iliar opus, Meyerbeer’s “Prophete.” 
nee 
Looking further in the amusement columns, an 
announcement of the current Berlin productions of 
“Charley’s Aunt” and “Potash and Perlmutter” also 
caught the eye. 
: : ere 
Reverence for age, fame and tradition were ex- 
emplified touchingly in the same paper in two in- 
stances, for it bore the news of celebrations and 
commemorative gatherings in many German cities 
to observe the 100th anniversary of the birth of E. 
T. A. Hoffmann, known to Americans chiefly 
through the fact that Offenbach wrote a work called 
“The Tales of Hoffmann.” In Berlin, where Hoff- 
mann is buried, a large crowd of literary pilgrims 
went to his tomb, and it was decorated with many 
wreaths and bouquets. Wetzlar, the picturesque 
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and ancient little town in the Harz Mountains, ob- 
served several ceremonial functions participated in 
by committees from many ‘other places, to signalize 
the fact that 150 years ago Goethe had spent some 
time there. A strange reflection, that a nation is 
tender enough to do such things and savage enough 
to perpetrate the devastation through which I passed 
yesterday. 
meReR, 

Across the border, on the German side smoke- 
stacks belched busily all morning and the fields were 
full of workers—chiefly women. In the afternoon, 
activity suddenly stopped. In the places we passed 
we had views of parades and mass meetings, red 
flags being in evidence here and there. It was the 
protest of labor against the murder of Dr. Rathenau, 
two days ago. A general strike is feared, All the 
Republican flags are at half-mast. 

nme 

The people at the stations look gloomy and de- 
pressed, All of them are poorly dressed. I have not 
seen a smiling face. 

nz ® 

Essen and the Krupp works brought up more 
1914-17 memories. No German military uniforms 
are in sight anywhere. 

mRme, 

My train vis-a-vis tells me that a Berlin music 
critic went insane last winter, and the same infor- 
mant added jauntily: “Now he’ll be able to write 
sensibly about Schénberg and Schrecker.” 

nrne 

Memel, on the Baltic, advertises that it is “the 
Monte Carlo of East Prussia, and the only casino 
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of chance concesstoned by the Government for bac- 
carat, roulette, poker, and other gambling pastimes.” 
zn Rm 


At Diisseldorf I discover that my trunk has been 
held at the German -frontier for customs reasons 
and I decide to get off at Hannover and allow it to 
catch up with me. g» em e® 


I was at Hannover only once before, when Moriz 
Rosenthal gave a recital there and | was his secre- 
tary-manager-pupil-press representative. Then it 
was a lively, rich-looking, progressive city. Today 
it is drab, untidy, poor. “The people are dressed in 
shabby materials, especially the women. They all 
wear cheap cotton stockings and ill-shaped shoes. 
The shop windows are pitiful. The prices are pro- 
hibitive for Hannoverians. A dinner cost me 650 
marks (about $2), a box of cigarettes sixty marks, 
a box of matches two marks, because the hotel fur- 
nished none, Nor does it give writing-paper, pens, 
or ink, The same absence of smiling or happy faces. 
Not one laugh, except from some wine-bibbers at 
the restaurant. The Hannover Opera is giving Of- 
fenbach’s “Beautiful Galathea” every evening this 
week, Only candle light at the hotel because all the 
workmen have walked out at the electric works. No 
one at the station cares whether I get my trunk or 
not. Only a 300 mark tip to a red-capped station 
general to whom in the old days | would not even 
have dared to breathe my puny distress, resulted in 
getting me a small degree of attention. But it has 
not got me my trunk, as yet. 

zn RR 


Well, I'll wait here for it, or there will be another 
American occupation all by myself, in Hannover. 
LEONARD [LIEBLING. 
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That MacDowell is not entirely neglected is 
proven by the following communication : 

Hannibal, N. Y., July 1, 1922. 
To the Musica. Courter: 

In your issue of June 22, you ask a pointed and poignant 
question, to wit: “Was the MacDowell D minor concerto 
played in America during the past year?” 

| am happy to give you an affirmative reply, for I know 
of at least three times in the past two seasons when it 
was played, when I had the pleasure of playing it with the 
Detroit, Minneapolis and Baltimore symphony orchestras. 
I am also happy to tell you that it was most favorably 
received in each instance, the press devoting considerable 
space to the composition itself. 

So why worry? Has any truly great composer walked 
in a path of roses without receiving more pricks from the 
thorns than perfume from the flowers? History repeats 
itself, and this also means that true value must eventually 


come into its own. ‘ : 
(Signed) Aucusta Cortiow. 


Yes, but we do worry! There is a growing tend- 
ency in America, even among Americans, to under- 
value MacDowell—to say that America has not 
yet developed a single composer of real worth. They 
are influenced, these spunkless Americans, by Euro- 
pean comment, and instead of getting a chip on 
their shoulders and fighting for their own, they 
cringe and agree supinely to the critical kicking they 
receive. 

MacDowell ought to be on the tongue (and in 
the fingers) of every American musician as Bee- 
thoven is on the tongue and in the fingers of every 
German musician. The American ought to feel it 
his duty to boost and root for this one big Ameri- 
can composer, and not to be forever comparing him 
with greater foreigners. 

Of course the foreigners are greater! They have 
centuries of growth tback of them, Europe is 
greater than America in every form of art, but 
where will you find the American outside of music 
who believes, or who will agree, that Europe is 
greater than America? The only kind of Ameri- 
cans who do that are the hyphenated kind. 

Also, the very musicians who are most ready to 
condemn MacDowell do not know MacDowell! 
They acclaim even the ugly uninspired pages of the 
great classic European composers—there are a few 
such pages in the works of every one of them—but 
they will not give themselves the trouble to seek out 
the beauties in MacDowell. 

Likewise, our children are not taught to venerate 
MacDowell in the schools—and that is the greatest 
crime of all. Furthermore, the managers of our 
symphony orchestras do not insist upon MacDowell 
being played regularly every year. They ought to. 
Our people do not know his orchestral works. Even 
regular patrons of the symphony concerts cannot 
be said to be really familiar with them. — - 

Again, our plutocrats should be made to feel 
ashamed of the fact that not one of their class, 
numerous even in MacDowell’s prime, endowed 
him with independent wealth so that he could com- 
pose in leisure, free from material care. They 
talk about aiding the American composer by endow- 
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ing schools, orchestras, opera houses and what not. 
Let them understand that if they had endowed 
MacDowell he would be alive today, and if they 
want American composition they must endow the 
American composer, and not permit a repetition of 
the MacDowell scandal, for it was nothing less. 


Worry? Of course we worry! We see Mac- 
Dowell neglected. We see America’ worshiping 
even the inefficiencies of Europe. We see our 


wealthy people supporting naturalized Americans 
who pretend to be American composers. We see 
money galore going everywhere except where it 
ought to go. We see a foreign system solidly en- 
trenched in our opera houses and orchestras. We 
see even our language scorned. We see prizes dis- 
tributed here and there and everywhere for com- 
positions that are worthless and are never played 
after the first polite presentation demanded by cour- 
tesy. Too, we see Americans, born, native, full- 
blooded Americans, expressing their contempt for 
everything American, not realizing that in their 
sweeping denunciation of their native land they must 
also include themselves (which, of course, they 
never do). We see native born Americans of 
American parentage writing slavishly in the style 
of France or Germany or Italy, and occasionally 
using an American folk idiom because it is “quaint” 
and “amusing”—a sort of a joke, instead of a part 
of their own life-blood—and developing it carefully 
in some foreign style, so as to prove their culture 
(and their contempt for the things of the land of 
their birth). 

How many American composers are there who, 
like Booth Tarkington, like Joseph Hergesheimer, 
like Harry Leon Wilson, write about the uncul- 
tured people of their native states, not in contempt 
or derision but lovingly; where you can read on 
every page, between every line, that they think these 
are just the best people in the world (in spite of the 
fact that they are American from the soil up, and 
their own sisters and cousins and aunts ) ? 

These literary men were no doubt brought up on 
foreign nourishment, just as are our musicians. 
They no more can dispense with the literature of 
England, of Greece and Rome, France and Germany 
and Italy, than we can dispense with the music of 
the masters of Europe. But because America has 
had no Homer, no Dante, no Shakespeare, nor even 
a Dickens nor a Thackeray, a Shelley nor a Byron, 
do these men have a contempt, a scorn, for all things 
American ? 

No! Even our schools use American writers in 
their teaching of literature—the very same schools 
that use only the works of foreign composers in the 
teaching of music! In literature, in history, even 
in painting, we make the best of what we have—in 
music we dish up contempt upon contempt, with a 
sauce of scorn. 

And why is that? Because we are so dominated 
by foreign thought that we cannot escape from the 
foreign ideal. It is not the fault of the foreigners 
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they do more than they are called upon to do to 
promote interest in American music, 

It is our own fault, 

Our mental attitude is like that of some of the 
organizations for foreign relief, which look on 
calmly while the poor in America actually starve 
because the whole of their silly romanticism turns 
towards Europe—like the people who want to let in 
the foreign immigrant without restriction, no matter 
whether the American working man has a job or 
not, 
Even our cousin, England, makes the best of 
what it has, and it has had no composer in recent 
years as great as our MacDowell. It is no more a 
musical country than is America, only it has respect 
for itself, for its own people, its own customs, its 
own ancestry. It has respect even for the living 
English musician. It lets him play in the orches- 
tras, it performs his works, it appoints him to head 
the schools. of music and conservatories. It makes 
the best of what it has. 

With the same sort of whole-hearted encourage- 
ment the American musician would back the Eng- 
lishman off the map. With the youth, the vigor, 
the courage that has made America what it is, that 
has made American literature, that has made rag- 
time and “jazz” and the revival hymn tune, the 
\merican musician would be at the top of the heap 
if only he had the solid backing of his own people 
and of his fellow musicians, 

American musicians are as much at fault as the 
people are. It is their job. It is their specialty. 
And until they get the pioneer booster spirit, until 
they not only praise but know American music, and 
talk about it without even mental reservations, and 
use it with their pupils, and boost and boost and 
boost—until that time comes, America will stay 
just about where it is today. 

And the place to begin is with MacDowell, Ge’ 
over that idea that we are hopefully waiting for the 
great American composer to come! Find out what 
we have got and what we have had. And begin by 
developing a real enthusiasm for MacDowell and 
such a real knowledge of his works that you can 
“talk back with a punch” to anybody who sneers 
at him and tries to make out that he did not amount 
to much! He did: He was a really great composer, 
highly gifted, highly cultured, 

Get that “under your hat” and keep it there! Say 
it over to yourself every morning and every night, 
like a prayer, until it becomes a fixed article of 
faith, and then you will be really doing something 
for American music, 

uid 
“CAROOSE” 

This gentleman sends us a page torn from the 
paper cover of Marafioti’s exposition of his con- 
ception of Caruso’s method of voice production. 
Above the portrait of Caruso, which is the central 
feature of this cover, he has written: “This ought 
to be worth a year’s subscription—(I mean the other 
side).” And on the other side he has penned the 
following solemn and impressive screed : 

To the Musical Courier, 
Dear Sirs: 

Please pardon my nerve, but I would say something. 
My battle cry is “don’t be too green to pop open.” 

Concerning that “nodule” stuff, why not call it plain 


tonsils as is? 
After asking, I find vocal cords aren't cords, but a 


hollow tube. 

Why did Caruso sing so well? Because he learned the 
business thoroughly, stepped with stars mostly, and asked 
wise questions, 

Just as I begin preaching that “professors” haven't time 
to be singers and that singers haven't time to be profes- 
sors, my friends call me “professor.” 

Curses loud and deep! 4 la dramatic tones. Geraldine 
Farrar was Sunday magazined as having something like 
an old-fashioned young Kansas pig-weed growing inside 
her throat. Why the rot? Why, and double why? 

I saw yesterday a new musical idea; a merry-go-round 
for babies on an old-fashioned wagon. The driver played 
“three cheers for the red, white and blue” on a hand organ 
and did a big business and kept at it. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Oris Geicer. 


New York, July 4, 1922. 

After that effort surely the author must be scrap- 
ing the peach bloom off his brow with a rubber 
“nodule.” Did he ever have tonsillitis, we wonder ? 
As for the merry-go-round, who kept the flies off 
the horse? And what is “pig-weed” anyway? Is 
it worth a year’s subscription? A year’s subscrip- 
tion to what? To the Metropolitan? or the Mole 
Alley Sizging Academy for Deaf Mutes? 

sovmsemsee @nenewesese 
PROPOSED MUSEUM OF MUSICAL ART 

A provisional charter has been issued by the re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York 
for the construction of an American Museum of 
Musical Art, for which it is proposed to erect a 
building, probably in Brooklyn, 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Lonpon Conpuctor Apo.ocizes ror His Cuom. 
London, July 1—A_ public reprimand was given by 
Charles Kennedy Scott, conductor of the Oriana Madrigal 
Society, at a recent London concert. This he followed by 


an apology to the audience, for his choir’s misdoings. Mr. 
isenaer “- 


Kennedy Scott's action has aroused much 
press and elsewhere. 
Operatic Stars In Foorsart Desut. 

Vienna, June 27.—-Ten thousand operatic and football 
fans turned out yesterday to watch the match between the 
Vienna Staatsoper’s football team and the team of the 
Burgtheater, respectively, It was an “all-star” cast, and 
the Staatsoper’s first appearance in this new field of actiy- 
ity. Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor, and Richard 
Schubert, who sang Wagner roles with the Chicago Opera 
last season, came in for special honors. The result of 
the game was 1:1, but the operatic team is said to have 
been superior to the Burgtheater players. P. B, 

Scuitiines’ “Mona Lisa” ror BARCELONA. 

Berlin, June 25.—Max von Schillings’ opera, “Mona 
Lisa,” which is to be heard at the Metropolitan next year, 
has been accepted for performance at the Liceo in Barce- 
lona, where it will be sung in Italian next season. The 
composer is to conduct the first performance. i. * 

Peasant Music FestivaL 1n WaALEs. 

London, July 3—A music festival originated and car- 
ried on largely by peasants and working men was held at 
Harlech (Wales) last week, Eighteen choirs attended, 
coming voluntarily from all parts of the Duchy. No com- 
petition was held, the aim of the festival being to improve 
the standard of choral singing and to discover and en- 
courage local talent. G. 

CASELLA IN SPAIN, 

Barcelona, June 18.—Alfred Casella had an enthusiastic 
reception by Barcelona music lovers, at his first appear- 
ance here. His “Convent sur L’eau” and “Paguire di 
guerra,” both of which he conducted himself, scored an 
undoubted success. The daring and novelty of the or- 
chestral coloring surprised and delighted the audience. The 
composer also received much applause as pianist in Loef- 
fler’s “Pagan Poem.” 3%. 

Next GerMAN ToNKUNSTLERFEST AT CASSEL. 

Berlin, June 25.—As forecasted in your correspondent's 
report of this year’s “Tonkiinstlerfest” of the General Ger- 
man Music Society at Diisseldorf, next year’s festival will 
be held at Cassel. Five cities competed for the honor of 
playing host to the society, namely Mannheim, Konigsberg, 
Oldenburg, Wiesbaden and Cassel. CG. $. 

Erwin Lenpvar to Heap RiGA ORCHESTRA, 

Berlin, June 24.—Erwin Lendvai, the Hungarian com- 
poser resident here, who has for the last few years con- 
ducted the concerts of the Jena Musikverein, has been en- 
gaged as conductor of the symphony concerts ane by the 
state opera orchestra in Riga, now the capital of Latvia. 
It is probable that he will also take over the direction of 
the opera. Lendvai is noted as the composer of some fine 
choral works and the opera “Elga.” cra 

Frankrort Opera NOVELTIES. 

Frankfort, June 26.—The Frankfort Opera House, which 
is without doubt the most progressive in Germany just 
now, has on its plan for early performance, besides some 
German novelties, Debussy’s “Martyre de Saint Sébastien,” 
Moussorgsky’s “Khovanstchina,” Ravel's “L’Heure espag- 
nole,” Stravinsky's “Sacre du Printemps” (ballet), Jan- 
acek’s “Jenufa,” and Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Sumika.” It will 
also revive Offenbach’s “Barbe-Bleue,” in Sternheim’s ar- 
rangement. The next German premiére is Hastl’s “Der 
einzige Mann.” L. 


National Association of Organists’ Convention 

Organists from all parts of the United States and Canada 
will be the guests of Chicago the first week in August, 
when the fifteenth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists will be held in that city. Elaborate 
preparations have been made to offer a feast of organ music 
and addresses, and those interested have arranged a fine 
program for the visitors. 

The convention will be held from July 31 to August 4, 
inclusive. There is to be an opening reception at the Audi- 
torium Hotel on the evening of Monday, July 31. The 
business sessions will begin Tuesday morning in Kimball 
Hall, where all the meetings are scheduled to take place. 
Mayor William Hale Thompson has promised to make an 
address of welcome. 

Among the recitalists who will play at the convention are 
Clarence Eddy, Lynnwood Farnam, Henry S. Fry, A. Gordon 
Mitchell, Rollo F. Maitland, Ernest MacMillan, Jesse Craw- 
ford and C. Albert Tufts. Mr. Eddy is the dean of Amer- 
ican organists, and former president of the association, and 
for years has ranked as one of the world’s greatest organ- 
ists. His career covers undoubtedly a longer period of 
years than that of any other American organ virtuoso on 
record. Mr, Farnam is known as one of the most brilliant 
and scholarly organists of the present day, and has given 
recitals in important cities on this continent. Mr. Fry, 
president of the association, is one of the big men of the 
East, and Mr, Mitchell, like Mr. Fry, is one of the members 
of the Organ Players’ Club. Mr. MacMillan is in the front 
rank among Canadian organists, and in Toronto is ranked 
as one of the greatest of the younger performers of today. 
Mr. Maitland is a composer and organist of Philadelphia, 
whose work has attracted attention. Mr. Tufts is a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles, and is a noted organist of the modern 
school. Mr. Crawford is the organist of the large new 
Chicago Theater, and one of the highest-paid theater or- 
ganists in the United States. 

Among those who will present papers are Dr. Felix 
Borowski, composer for the organ, and president of the 
re Musical College; Dr. Peter C. Lutkin, dean of 
the Northwestern University School of Music, and noted 
for years as an organist, as conductor of the North Shore 
Music Festival, and as a hymnologist and composer; Dr. 
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Paul Sabine, the scientist, connected with the Riverbank 
Laboratories, at Geneva, Ill, and John Alden Carpenter, 
one of the outstanding composers of America. 

Special features of the program will include a recital in 
which the two consoles of the large organ at Medinah 
zee will be simultaneously used, the performers being 
Mr. Fry and Mr. Maitland. They will play for the first 
time a work for two consoles by Pietro A. Yon, the Italian 
organist, a resident of New York, and noted as a com- 
poser and performer. Mr. Yon was recently appointed 
honorary organist of the Vatican in Rome. 

Thursday, August 3, there will be an excursion to Ravinia 
Park, the famous resort twenty-five miles north of the 
city. A special opera performance will be given in honor of 
the organists. The trip will be made in automobiles. 

Henry S. Fry, St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, Philadel- 
phia, is president of the National Association of Organists, 
and R. L. McAll is chairman of the executive committee, 

Birdice Blye in California 

Birdice Blye, pianist, has just closed a recital tour in 
northwestern Texas and California cities. She is now rest- 
ing at Carmel-by-the-Sea and Monterey, four miles apart, 
which are known as a most perfect summer resort as well 
as a most perfect winter resort, Miss Blye realizing this 
last February when she gave recitals in the cities of that 
vicinity. They are on the ocean with wonderful views of 
land and water. The seventeen-mile drive around Monterey 
Bay is said to be one of the most beautiful in the world. 
A drive from Los Angeles to San Diego, 130 miles, and 
along the Pacific Ocean is also delightful with a few days 
rest at Coronado Beach. Miss Blye spends the time in 
motor drives w.th the many charming friends she makes 
every where. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea is famous as the art and literary 
center of California. Painters, poets, writers, musicians 
and professional men here find inspiration for the work 
that has made them famous, and the wonderful scenic beau- 
i attract thousands of nature loving tourists, says Miss 

ye. ; 

At two colleges in California where Miss Blye gave re- 
citals, the art students got up a prize winning poster con- 
test for the recital, and when Miss Blye left both colleges 
presented her with the prize posters for souvenirs. The 
cover of the program, prepared especially for Miss Blye, 
eae neg amy done in water colors by one of the artist 
pupils. 
iss Blye has several recital engagements for July, and 
will then return home to prepare her repertory for next 
season, which promises to be a strenuous one. 


Russell Gilbert Visits Europe 


Russell Snively Gilbert sailed on July 1 to spend the 
summer in England, France and Italy. Part of the time 
he will devote to a study of the piano teaching material 
used in these countries. Mr. Gilbert is making a special 
study of teaching material and methods used in the early 
grades. Several new works of his will be on the market 
by fall and will be found of interest to teachers using 
modern methods. Mr. Gilbert first studies the needs of 
teachers who are working out better ways of teaching, and 
poss he tries to write music that will aid them in their 
wo ‘ 


Original Version of “Fidelio” Heard 


An experiment, too, was the production of fragments 
from Beethoven's original version of “Fidelio,” performed 
in concert form by the Orchesterverein and Mannergesang- 
verein, under Julius Lehnert from the Staatsoper. It was 
ae to note the many changes introduced by Bee- 
thoven, after the first reading of the work had achieved but 
small success. I doubt whether many of our contemporary 
dramatic sopranos would be able to cope with the tremen- 
dous difficulties of the “Leonore” aria, as originally written, 
for the majority of them are unable to “sing” it properly 
even in its ultimate and considerably simplified version. 


Levitzki and Denishawn Dancers to Visit 
Savannah 


Two of Daniel Mayer’s attractions have been booked for 
appearances in Savannah, Ga., next season. Mischa Levitzki 
will play there on December 12, and Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers will appear on Febru- 
ary 12, both engagements being under the auspices of the 
Savannah Music Club. Another recent booking for the 
Denishawn Dancers is at Ripon, Wis., on November 10 
next. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking in Rosendale, N. Y. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking is again spending the summer 
months at Rosendale, N. Y., where she Ee a spacious studio 
in which she will do considerable teaching. A number of 
upils from Kingston and vicinity are working with Mme. 
rocks-Oetteking. During the vacation months she will 
make several appearances in concert and prepare programs 
for the coming season, 


Eddy Not to Play Abroad 


In the Musicat Courter of July 6, there appeared a 
story to the effect that Clarence Eddy, the well known or- 
ganist, would fill concerts in Europe during the season 
1922-23. Mr. Eddy asks the Musica, Courter to say that 
there are no grounds for this story and that he will not 
play in any European countries. 


Vienna Staatsoper Gets New Stage Manager 
Vienna, June 19.—Richard Strauss has engaged Walde- 
mar Runge, formerly connected with Reinhardt’s company, 
for the post of chief stage manager with the Vienna 
Staatsoper to replace Wilhelm von Wymetal, whom Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza has e ed for a similar function with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. P. 8. 


Lennox to Be Under Mayer Management 

Elizabeth Lennox, the contralto, who has won recognition 
in the concert field in recent seasons, has been added to 
the Daniel Mayer roster. Miss Lennox is now spending 
the summer abroad and will return in October to carry out 
the fall and winter tour booked for her by her manager. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH OPENS SEVENTH SEASON OF SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


American Master of International Fame Draws from Seven Countries and Twenty-Nine States This Season 


London, California, Oregon and Illinois (Chicago) invited 
the American master, Yeatman Griffith, to hold summer 
master classes in their midst this year, but so many previous 
applications from students and teachers and having given 
his word to as many singers that he would again hold a 
master class in New York, made it quite impossible for 
Mr. Griffith to accept any of these offers. And after all, 
when one stops to realize that New York is the center 
of music today, and pupils from seven countries and twenty- 
nine States are represented in this summer’s master classes, 
there was good reason for Mr. Griffith to remain in New 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH, 








York from June 25 to August 7—the dates of the sum- 
mer session—to render his valued artistic services to many 
of those who, being unable to study during the winter, 
avail themselves of this opportunity in the summer. 


Mr. Griffith has been called “an American master of in- 
ternational fame,” and he is all of that. When he went to 
Europe in 1909 he taught one year in Italy and four years 
in London with significant success, besides teaching for a 
time in two other countries. Mr. Griffith even then seemed 
to have established a record for representative attendance, 
for during that time and up to 
the beginning of his summer 
master classes this year he has 
taught young singers from 
twenty-six countries and every 
State in the Union—a _ record 
that needs no comment. 

Artists, teachers and students 
have been greatly benefited by 
the principles of singing as 
taught by Yeatman Griffith, and 
the teachers, particularly, in 


turn are spreading these principles to numerous places out 
side of New York—which after all is a master’s fondest 
hope. Quite a few prominent artists are working on their 
repertory every day at present until the studio closes. 

To those concerned with the advancement of American 
music and art it should be a joy and satisfaction to know that 
Yeatman Griffith, an American with an established European 
reputation, has helped to “turn the tables.” Instead of pupils 
rushing abroad as they did in days gone by, they find that 
just as much benefit is to be derived by studying at home 
And of more import is this fact: Foreign artists have come 
to our shores to work with an American. 

Although a number of these world famed artists are work 
ing each year with Mr. Griffith, he prefers not to dwell upon 
this, but let his work speak for itself through the actual 
results produced in his studios. Incidentally, every year 
debuts are made by Griffith exponents direct from the studio 

Following the close of the summer master classes on Au 
gust 7, Mr. and Mrs, Griffith and family will go to the 
mountains for a real vacation, returning in time to reopen 
the fall session on September 25. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith is 
the associate teacher and Miss E. Blunt and Harry Colin 
Thorpe are the assistant teachers. : 





CORNER OF THE ATTRACTIVE YEATMAN GRIFFITH STUDIOS 


the American master of international fame. 


(Photo by Belleclaire Studio.) 








THE COMPOSER'S LITTLE JOKE 





Or, How Richard Got “Hunk” on the Publishers 

A remarkable publication has at iast made its appearance 
in Berlin, after having been held up for over a year by 
the objections of a leading firm of publishers, which saw 
itself seriously injured by its release. The firm is the well 
known one of Bote & Bock, and one wonders how it was 
ever persuaded to give the permission at last. For the 
publication—a set of satirical songs by the redoubtable 
Richard Strauss—constitute a clear insult to Messrs. Bote 
& Bock, 

The story of this bit of artistic insolence will bear re- 
peating. According to a contract with the Bote & Bock 
firm, made in 1903, Strauss was obliged to give them his 
next six sings to be published. Evidently Richard didn’t 
relish the thought, so he proceeded to throw a fly in the 
publishers’ ointment. He got Alfred Kerr, the Berlin 
critic and satirist (who, by the way, has recently made a 
journalistic trip to America) to write him a set of verses 
in which various German publishers, including “B. & B.” 
themselves, were held up to scorn. These he set to music, 
under the title of “Der Kramerspiegel (“The Tradesman’s 
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Mirror”), dedicated the opus to his friend Résch, the 
president of German Composers’ Union (for years a strong 
adversary of the publishers in the fight for profits) and 
serrt them to publishers. This was in 1918, about the time 
of the revolution. 

Messrs. Bote & Bock promptly sued—doubly, for breach 
of contract and for libel—and on the first count Strauss 
was “condemned” to withdrawal and restitution, i. e., the 
substitution of six “decent” songs. But on the second 
count—libel—the publishers agreed to back down, presum- 
ably so as not to jeopardize Richard’s next lyrical “inspi- 
ration,” but in reality because Richard would have got off 
scot-free anyhow, for the famous revolutionary amnesty 
included, among other things, the crime of libel. So the 
Republic helped Richard to turn defeat into victory. 

To vent his satisfaction, he decided to “rub it in.” Again 
he found a brother-satirist, namely Michael Fingesten, the 
Berlin artist, famous for many clever but not exactly Com- 
stockian etchings, to illustrate the songs, and an enter- 
prising art publisher, Paul Cassirer, to publish them, in 
a de luxe edition, every page being a fac-simile and deco- 
rated with dry-point (very dry and very pointed) illustra- 
tions. Very prominent among the figures is a billy-goat 
(“Bock”), representing the chief “butt” of Dr. Strauss’ 
joke; but there is also a hare, representing the late Herr 
von Hase, of Breitkopf & Haertel, a pair of foxes, for 
Reinecke (Renard) Brothers, etc. etc. The title page 
shows proud Richard astride Pegasus, riding across a 
lofty rope, with various human and animal vermin trying 
to bring Kim to a fall. The mirror in the center—the 
“tradesman’s mirror’—shows the distorted reflection of a 
pig. The implication is delicate. (See reproduction on page 
26, July 13 issue of the Musical Courier.) 

To celebrate the publication—which, probably by way of 
compromise was limited to a “private” issue of 120 copies 
—the publisher arranged an exhibition in a Berlin art gal- 
lery in which the original plates and manuscripts were on 
public view. The smallness of the edition, moreover, 
will not prevent Richard from making a bit of profit, for 
each of the 120 copies is handprinted on handmade paper, 
and autographed by composer and artist. The price, most 
likely, is subject to negotiation. ais ° 


American Girl Cellist to Return 


Berlin, June 20.—A young American artist who came to 
Germany to complete her studies before the war, and who 
has since made an enviable name for herself in a country 
where success in music is not easy, is about to return to 
her own country—temporarily at least. Her name is 
Margrit Werlé, and her home is Cleveland, Ohio, where 
she was the protégé of some leading patrons of music. 
Cut off from home and thrown upon her own resources 
Miss Werlé thoroughly “made good” and is now rated very 
high among her colleagues of the bow. In numerous con- 
certs in Berlin and other German cities she earned the 
highest praise of the critics, who lay particular stress on 


and temperament, 
Thus Der Leopold 


her thorough musicianship, musicality 
her fluent technic and beautiful tone 


Schmidt in the Berlin Tageblatt praises her full tone and 
technical certainty, the Vossische Zeitung speaks of her 
“genuinely soulful singing” on the cello, and the “Signale” 


says she is predestined for the “real priesthood of art.” 
Miss Werlé is going to visit her home in Cleveland for 


the first time since the war this summer, and will return 
to Europe to fill a number of important ergagements dur 
ing the winter. It is hoped, however, that this rarely gifted 
American girl will soon be heard in her native land, A. B 











MORE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 
ELEANOR McLELLAN 


‘Maker of Singers” 
Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 


What makes a voice sound large near by but 
lacking in carrying quality at a distance? 


Why few singers are successful? 
Why many soprano voices sound thin and 










squeaky? 

Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“whoopy”? 

The art of combining technique and interpre- 
tation? 






Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “‘yelly”’? 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? 

That dieting affects the breathing? 


That there is a science of deep breath taking 
and breath control? 


Why many voices sound too high or too low? 
Published by Harper Bros. 
For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 
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Desiring First Class Artists for 
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Communicate with 


SAMUEL D. SELWITZ 


1512 S. Trumbull Avenue, Chicago 


Manager of Artists of International 
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ELEANOR PAINTER, 
soprano, who has been engaged as guest artist at the 
Berlin Staatsopera early in September. She will sing 
the title role in “Madame Butterfly” and Marguerite 
in “Faust.” 


FROM SAN 
FRANCISCO 
comes this snapshot of 
Rose Florence (right) 
and Ragna Linne, taker 
at Cliff House in that 
city. Mme. Florence was 
heard in a Half-Hour of 
Music at the Greek The- 
ater, University of Cali- 
fornia, on Sunday after- 
noon, June 25. She was 
assisted at the piano by 
Uda Waldrop. 


A NOTABLE GROUP OFF FOR EUROPE 
Among the musicians to be seen in the snapshot, which was taken recently 
on the Ryndam en route for Hurope, are Willem Mengelberg, Erna Rubin- 
stein, Minna Kaufmann and Coenraad V. Bos. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


IGNAZ FRIBDMAN, 


the pianist, from a sketch that «p- 
peared in the Copenhagen Politiken 
of June 27, following his appear- 
ance at the Tivoli at a Jubilee Con- 
cert, when he was given a rousing 
welcome, The Berlin Times spoke 
of his forceful playing of the 


Tschaikowsky concerto in C minor 


and stated that no pianist can per- 
form the work quite as does Fried- 
man. The Daily News in referring 
to the concerto called to mind that 
in times gone by the work was al- 
most unplayable, but that it is now 
in the repertories of nearly all the 
pianists, which goes to show how 
times have changed and how much 
technic has grown. Although many 
pianists use it now, the critic of 
this paper said: “Few can play 
it as Ignaz Friedman does,” with 
such breadth, accuracy and bril 
liancy. 


EDDY BROWN AT 
HERINGSDORF, 
where the young vio- 
linist ‘is spending a 
month. He will re- 4 
main abroad all neat 
season, filling engage- 
ments in Spain, Italy, 
Yngland and Scan 
dinavia. 


MOM 


LEON BENDITZKY 
Hailing from Ruasia, the birthplace of so many of the 
world’s greatest artists, Leon Benditzky has, in a short 
time, won a well deserved success as soloist, pedagogue 
and accompanist. Coming from @ very musical tamily, 
Mr. Benditzky started his musical education at a very 
early age. At seventeen he graduated from the Conserve 
tory in Kiev (Russia), being awarded the firat prize and 
an appearance with the symphony orchestra, Later he 
won a free scholarship with Mme. Anna Uassipoff-Lesch 
etizky at the Imperial Conservatory in Petrograd, After 
graduating from the conservatory he was engaged te con 
duct a master clasa at the conservatory at Tiflis (Cau 
casus). Conditions in Russia became so bad that Mr 
Benditzky left for America, playing with great success 
in all the countries through which he passed 
locating in Chicago over a year ago he has 
successful as teacher, soloist and accompanist, often shar 
ing programs with many of the moat prominent artists, 
among them being Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Mishel 
Piastro, Florence Macbeth, Joseph Borissoff, Miron Poli 
akin, Joseph Malkin, Arturo Bonucci, Sascha Culbertson 
Thelma Given, Paul Kochanski, Isolda Menges, Ruth Ray, 
Nina Koéachetz, Jacques Gordon, Aniia Malkin, Talia 
Salaneeva, 7'. Orda, Olimpia Baronot, Motia Boitistini, 
T. Karroso and M. Balanovskaja, 
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NICOLAI OULUKANOFF (left), 


Russian baritone, in the title role of Rubinstein’s opera, “Demon.” M) 
two recitals in New York neat season. 


Oulukanoff will give 
He has been leading baritone of the Imperial Opera, 


Petrograd; Imperial Opera, Moscow; Paris Opera, and the original Boston Opera Wi 
Oulukanoff will devote a portion of hia time to coaching in his New York studio beginning 


neat fall, 


TTT 


(Photo by Garo.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 
RUNNING PER RECORD SCHEDULE 


Interest This Year Even More Noticeable Than Heretofore—Dr. Lulek and Miron Poliakin Each Give Recital—Opera 
Subscription Opens—Concert at Cubs’ Ball Park—Other Local News 


Chicago, lL, July 15.—The schools of Chicago, as well as 
many private studios are still running full blaze, as the 
summer students here are as numerous this year as here- 
tofore. Incognito, we listened from outside of doors to 
many lessons and are wondering why students should go 
abroad when they have at home masters just as efficient as 
those in France or Italy. The most prominent ones are 
already here or elsewhere in America and those who still 
make their homes in Europe, where they have made big 
names for themselves, are already sought by directors of 
schools and will, sooner or later, cross the ocean to establish 
themselves in this mighty country of ours. Chicago schools, 
as well as many private teachers, know the value of adver- 
tising. During the week we called at several schools and, 
unknown to the manager, we made inquiries of stenog- 
raphers, whom we found busily engaged addressing cata- 
logues, We found thus that the three leading schools of 
Chicago send out yearly more than sixty thousand circulars 
or catalogues, and that the average price of each catalogue 
is fifty cents. To this expense must be added four cents 
or stamp plus the work of four or five young women, 
making the price of each catalogue come very close to sixty 
cents, Americans are doing well, Why should they not? 
They are enterprising. Heads of schools do not get rich 
over night, even though many teachers employed by those 
schools may think differently. To run a school or a private 
studio, or any other enterprise, costs considerable money, and 
surely the Chicago schools have made many of their 
teachers nationally known, several of them owing their in- 
ternational reputations not only to their own talent, but 
also to the work of their employers, who have seen fit to 
give their distinguished teachers real name value. The 
success of private teachers of Chicago who have known 
how to exploit themselves has crossed the ocean, and many 
inquiries were made in European countries concerning the 
value of such and such a teacher and as to the pupils that 
come from such and such a studio, Chicago as a music 
center ranks high, and if it were not that we belong to this 
city and might be called a boaster, we would say that the 
Windy City ranks second to none on the musical map of 
the world 

KinsoLvinc Musica Mornincs. 

Although the dailies of Chicago, as well as musical 
papers, have already announced some of the artists secured 
by Rachel Busey Kinsolving for her Musical Mornings at 
the Blackstone Hotel for the season 1922-23, this paper 
has the pleasure to announce the complete list: The first 


concert will take place on Tuesday, November 14, with 
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Bush Conservatory 
CHICAGO 


Kenwern M, Baaptey Epoar A. Newson 
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Secretary 


SUMMER SESSION 


2. 

. saheahe Eight weeks, June 7 to August 2, 

THREE TERMS Five weeks, Pa 28 to August 2. 

(Normal Courses and 

Featuring DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF 85 ARTISTS 
Many of international copetstion 

TEACHER'S NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 

INTERPRETATION CLASSES FREE to Summer Students 

FiVE BIG RECITALS BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 

OTOKAR SEV CES, eC iie FAMOUS VIOLIN 


Instructor of Kubelik, Kocian, Morini, Mary Hall Kort- 

schak, etc., has been ed to teach at Bush Conservator 

pepianin in October, Sevcik’s only ASSISTANT TEACH- 

ER, DREA PROUDFOOT, will be available during the 
» Summer Session. 

STUDENT DORMITORIES, especially desirable for the 
convenience of Summer Students, Rates Reasonable. 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 

Write today for Summer Session Bulletin z 
M. C, Jones, Registrar 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 








Edith Mason and Benno Moiseiwitsch; the second, on Tues- 
day, November 28, will bring forth Albert Spalding and 
Paul Reimers; on Tuesday, ember 12, Edward John- 
son, will be the lone soloist;,.@m Thursday, December 28, 
Mabel Garrison and John Charles Thomas will divide the 
program, and the last concert, Tuesday, January 9, will give 
another opportunity to enjoy the work of Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison. It may be possible that at that last concert 
an associate artist will also appear. 
Dr. Fery Luvex 1n Recirav. 

Dr. Fery Lulek, for many yegrs connected with the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of. Music, more recently of New York, 
and since the opening of the symmer term a permanent 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, appeared at the 
Ziegfeld Theater in recital on Tuesday morning, July 11. 
His program consisted of the “Vision Fugitive” from Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade,” a group of songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Brahms, and one by American composers. Dr. 
Lulek’s success as an interpretative singer had preceded 
him here, as a few years ago he toured the country, giving 
many interesting song recitals and meeting everywhere with 
the approval of the public as well as the press. Time has 
not reversed the verdict, as the audience was most demon- 
strative and the Chicago press most cordial toward the 
newcomer, who, no doubt, will be just as popular in these 
surroundings as he has been wherever he has elected to 
make his home. Dr. Lulek is a sincere artist, who relies 
more on his brain than on his voice. Although the organ 
is most serviceable, it is somewhat short as to range, but 
his interpretation, especially of the German lieder, make 
him a happy acquisition for Chicago. 

Miron PovtaKkin’s REciTAL. 

A name to be remembered is that of Miron Poliakin, 
who made his first bow to a Chicago audience at the Zieg- 
feld Theater on Wednesday morning, July 12. His program 
comprised the concerto in E minor by Mendelssohn-Barth- 
oldy, Bach’s chaconne, Tschaikowsky’s “Melody,” “Valse” 
by Juon, and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” Of this well 
built program this reviewer heard only the first number, but 
this was sufficient to recognize the great merits of the new- 
comer and to proclaim him among the leading violinists of 
the day. Mr. Poliakin was a surprise inasmuch as he was 
not advertised as the fine artist that he really is. He is in 
the same class with the Mischas, the Toschas, the Jaschas, 
and like them his technic is absolute, his bowing’impeccable 
and his tone, if not as big as some of his compatriots, 
nevertheless it is of beautiful quality. Mr, Poliakin will be 
heard from, as he was able to give to a somewhat blase 
critic twenty minutes of real enjoyment. Leon Benditzky, 
whose name recently has appeared on many programs as 
accompanist, acted in that capacity for the violinist. After 
hearing the artistic accompaniments of this practically new- 
comer here, his quick rise to popularity is understandable. 
This office highly recommends Mr. Benditzky, as it still 
recommends Isaac Van Grove, Edgar Nelson and Richard 
Hageman, for they rank supreme in this city. 

Opera SUBSCRIPTION OPENS. 

On Tuesday, July 11, the Chicago Civic Opera opened 
its campaign for subscriptions, first consideration for seats 
being given to the guarantors of the opera who are privil- 
eged to choose the seats they wish to occupy. On the 
same day said guarantors were asked to forward their checks 
for twenty per cent. of the amount they guaranteed. 

Concerts at Cuss’ BALL Park. 


The Cubs’ Baseball Park in Chicago, like the American 
White Sox Park, can serve other purposes than the one 
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ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITION 
CONTEST FOR PRIZE 
OF $1,000 


1923 North Shore Musical Festival 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association 
announces a contest, open to composers of the United 
States, for a prize of $1,000, which will be awarded 
by a board of judges to the best work for orchestra 
submitted by the contestants, the. winning composi- 
tion to be played at the final concert of the 1923 
North Shore Music Festival. One of these’ five 
works selected by the judges as being the best, and 
which will be played at the public rehearsal for the 
purpose of awarding the prize, also will be produced 
by Frederick Stock at the regular concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, during season 1923-24. 

RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. All contestants shall be either of American birth or nat- 
uralized American citizens. : 

2. Contestants must submit the orchestral score legibly 
written in ink, 

3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant 

and must bear only a motto. The score must be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope having inside the name 
and address of the contestant and the motto on the 
outside, ’ 
No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ duration in per- 
formance. 
From the total number of works submitted, the five con- 
sidered best by the judges will be selected for perform- 
ance at an evening public rehearsal. From these five 
the winning composition will be selected by the judges. 
The term “orchestral composition” under the provisions 
of this contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, 
not a concerto for piano or violin, nor a composition 
for a solo voice, or for voices with orchestra. It is open 
to the composer, however, to use the piano as a purely 
orchestral instrument, if he so desires. 

The composers of the five works that will be selected b 

the judges for interpretation at the public rehearsal will 

be notified of the deci of the judges, and they will 
be required to furnish orchestral parts, legibly written 
in ink, not later than a month before the date of the 
ublic rehearsal. 

e orchestra parts of the five works selected for per- 
formance must comprise, in addition to copies for the 
wind instruments and percussion (kettledrums, cymbals, 
etc.) the following number of string parts: eight first 
violins, eight second violins, five violas, five violoncellos, 
five double basses, 
The_ five positions d for performance at the 
public rehearsal will be played without the identity of 
the composers being made known to the judges or the 
public. If, after the prize-winning work has been an- 
nounced at the public rehearsal, it is desired to reveal 
the identity of the four other contestants whose com- 
posltions had been performed, such announcement will 

made only after the t of the s has 

been obtain 
The five compositions selected for performance at the 
public rehearsal will be directed by the Orchestral Con- 
ductor of the Festival Association. 
The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 
and his composition will be performed at the final con- 
cert of the 1923 Festival under the direction of the Or- 
chestral Conductor of the Festival Association. If in 
the opinion of the Festival orchestral conductor the suc- 
cessful contestant is capable of directing his own work, 
that contestant may do so if he desires, 

No work wer ae submitted that has previously been 

formed or published. Compositions that have been sub- 

mitted in the previous competition and which failed to 
win the prize may be sent in again, provided, however, 
that (in accordance with rule II) no public performance 
has taken “ or that the work has not been published, 

Trial of the compositions at the public rehearsal of the 

North Shore Festival Association i 

held to be a public performance, 

Each contestant shall submit the score of his composicion 

on or before January 1, 1923, and compositions shail 

be eligible if submitted after that date. Composiitons 
should be sent by insured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 
business manager, 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

Ill, The Nort Shore Festival association will not hold 

itself responsible for the loss of manuscript scores cr 

orchestral parts and will accept such scores and orches- 
tral parts from competito.s only on that understanding. 

Every care, however, will be taken of manuscripts. 
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for which it was erected. On the fourth of July the White 
Sox Park is used yearly for a display of fireworks and a 
few years ago the same park was used for the famous 
Hackerschmidt and Gotch international wrestling match. On 
Wednesday evening, July 12, the first of a series of concerts 
to be given on successive Wednesday nights until August 
16, was inaugurated. An orchestra of 100, under the direc- 
tion of Eric Delamarter, gave the program and was assisted 
at the first concert by Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo soprano 
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of the Chicago Opera. The series is under the auspices of 
Ramah Lodge of the B’nai B'rith, and the proceeds will be 
turned over for the benefit of the orphans in the famine 
districts of Eastern Europe. The soloists for the ensuing 
programs have already been announced in these columns, and 
as no tickets were received for the first concert, the above 
announcement is solely made as a matter of record. 


ALEXANDER RAAB TO REMAIN A YEAR IN Europe. 


Alexander Raab, the well known pianist, has written the 
Musicat Courter that he will spend the entire season of 
1922-23 in Europe for the purpose of recuperating from 
his extensive activities of the last few years. Mr. Raab 
expects to resume his teaching in Chicago at the Chicago 
Musical College in the fall of 1923. His letter came from 
Vienna, where he is now sojourning. 


Artuur Krart In Private MUSICALE. 


Arthur Kraft, the distinguished tenor, was one of the 
soloists to furnish the program at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. Mark Cummings for the benefit of the parish 
house of the Episcopal Church at Lake Forest (Ill.), on 
Friday evening, July 14. 


Mary Woop CHAse IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mary Wood Chase, president of the school that bears 
her name, is now touring in California with her professional 
pupil, Kathryn M. Dowe and her daughter. 


BoursKAYA TO SING AT RAvINIA. 

Ina Bourskaya, well remembered as a member of the 
Russian Opera Company which appeared in Chicago for 
several weeks last spring at the Olympic Theater, has been 
secured by Manager Louis Eckstein for Ravinia, where 
the mezzo soprano will make her initial bow on July 22, 
in “Carmen.” As already announced, Miss Bourskaya has 
been engaged by the Chicago and Metropolitan companies 
for next winter. 


Cuicaco Musica Co.iece Notes, 


The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical 
College Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater was presented 
by advanced pianists, violinists and vocalists who are study- 
ing in the summer master school with Percy Grainger, 
Prof. Leopold Auer, Herbert Witherspoon, Oscar Saenger, 
Richard Hageman, Percy Rector Stephens, as well as with 
members of the regular faculty. 

Antoinette Garnes, artist student of the voice department, 
gave a recital in the Recital Hall, Steinway Hall building, 
Friday evening. She sang works by Haydn, Donaudy, Wolf, 
Strauss, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gretchaninoff, Fourdrain. 
Rogers, Saar, Carpenter, Kramer and Hageman. 

SpLenpIp SUMMER Series AT BusH CoNSERVATORY. 

A splendid series of recitals, lectures and interpretation 
classes are being given at Bush Conservatory during the 
summer session. The summer normal classes are very large 
and the attendance draws from all parts of the country. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


Heniot Levy appeared in recital in Wigmore Hall, Lon- 
don, England, June 27, meeting with success, The last of 
the summer series of recitals given by the American Con- 
servatory will take place at Kimball Hall, Wednesday morn- 
nig, July 26. The program will be given by selected members 
of the master classes of Josef Lhevinne and William S. 
Brady. 

George H. Gartlan, director of Public School Music, New 
York City, began his engagement .at the American Con- 
servatory, July 17. He will deliver a series of sixty lectures 
before the Supervisors’ Classes, attending the Conservatory 
for the present summer session, 


CuHILpren’s Cuorus At Pier Concerts, 

The concerts by the Children’s Chorus of the Civic Music 
Association scheduled for the Municipal Pier started July 
17 and will continue all summer on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays at one o’clock. They will again be under the 
direction of Grace M. Norbeck, who, in previous seasons, 
has demonstrated her great success in this field. 

Co_tumBIA ScuHoo.t Notes. 

Walter Spry of the Columbia faculty will give a piano 
recital for the members of his Interpretation Class in the 
School Recital Hall, July 20 at 11 o'clock. 

Louise John Westervelt will spend the month of 
August at Pentwater, Mich. 

Clare Osborne Reed, director of the Columbia School, with 
her husband, Dr. Charles B. Reed, is having a much needed 
rest in the wilds of Northern Canada, spending the time 
canoeing, hunting and fishing. 

Registrations in many departments of the Columbia School 
for the fall term, commencing September 11, are larger at 
this time than ever before in the history of the school. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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and whose tastes demand excellence find 
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the ultimate expression of musical worth. 
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FIRST CARILLON IN COUNTRY , 
TO BE PLAYED IN CLOUCESTER 





Agide Jacchia Leaves for Italy—Febrizio and Simons to Be Heard in Provincetown 


Boston, Mass., July 16—The first and only carillon in 
the United States, which was recently delivered to the 

















AGIDE JACCHIA 


Church of Our Lady of Good Voyage, Gloucester, Mass., 
will be played for the first time Sunday afternoon, July 23, 


and recitals will be given on each clear evening of the fol 
lowing week by George B. Stevens. The carillon has 
twenty-five bells, including two full chromatic octaves, 
which will permit playing of a well-varied list of pieces 
with harmonic accompaniments. 

In anticipation of this event, which is a significant epi 
sode in the history of bell music in this country, the Cape 
Ann Literary and Scientific Society of Gloucester has ar 
ranged for a lecture upon the carillons of Europe by Wil 
liam Gorham Rice of Albany, an American authority on 
this, subject. This lecture will be given in the Gloucester 
City Hall, Monday evening, July 17, and will be illustrated 
by lantern slides and musical demonstrations of the caril 
lons of Belgium, Holland and Northern France. The lec- 
ture will be open to the public without charge. 

Acine Jaccuta Satrs ror [tary, 

Jacchia, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
and director of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
sailed from Boston on July 12, on the Dante Alighieri, to 
spend the Summer in Italy. He will iain his mother in 
Milano immediately after arriving, going thence with her 
to Mr. Jacchia’s villa in Viserba (Rimini). This reunion 
with his mother, after a three years’ separation, will un 
fortunately be much saddened by the recent death of his 
only surviving brother. Mr. Jacchia will return to Boston 
about the middle of September 


Agide 
“Pops” 


PROVINCETOWN CONCERT BY FApRIzIO AND SIMONDS 


Wendell Luce, the enterprising Boston manager, who is 
spending the Summer in Provincetown, Mass., has taken 
advantage of the presence of two splendid artists at the 
popular Cape resort by arranging a concert, to take place 
July 26, in the Town Hall. The concert will be provided 
by Carmine Fabrizio, Italian violinist, and Raymond 








Simonds, tenor. 
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Mayo Wadler 
The American Violinist 


NOW IN EUROPE 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 


Easton, Pa.—On July 2, a special musical service was 
held in the First Reformed Church (one of the histori¢al 
churches in this section), at which time the newly elected 
contralto, Eudora Seager, assumed her position. Miss 
Seager is a pupil of Fred Bristol of New York. Three 
numbers were sung: “I am the Good Shepherd,” “Turn Ye 
Even Unto Me,” and a duet for tenor and bass from the 
new cantata, “The Crown of Life,” by George B. Nevin. 

The First Lutheran Church, now being frescoed, will 
dedicate a fine new organ in the fall. B. G. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See the 
Slope.”) 
Manhattan, Kans.—(See letter on another page.) 
Midway, Ala—The Music Study Club met recently 
at the home of Mrs. Burch, mother of Mrs. E. T. Alston, 
who was hostess for the afternoon. The roll call was an- 
swered with the name of an American Woman comet 
\, Fe 


“Music on Pacific 


Roanoke, Va.—On June 9 the quartet of the First 
Presbyterian Church gave a sacred recital at St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, Salem, Va., which was enjoyed by an 
appreciative audience. This choir is composed of Mrs. 
Thomas Thornton, soprano; Alice Goodman Hawley, con- 
tralto; Harry Nash, tenor, and Lee Rogers, bass. 

A special musical service was rendered on June 11 by 
the choir of the First Christian Church under the direction 
of Everard Calthrop, with Rebecca Perry at the organ. The 
program reflected much credit on both director and choir. 

Frederick Martin, basso, arrived early in June and opened 
his vocal studio for a special six weeks’ course. This is the 
third season Mr, Martin has held this summer class. While 
here, he will have charge of the choir of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. 

Blanch Deal recently presented her pupils in two piano 
recitals, the first a class ensemble at her studio, and the 
second presenting. three advanced pupils at the Thurman & 
Boone Music Salon. Those appearing on the latter program 
were Elizabeth Davis, Louise Richardson and Mrs. J. W. 
Charlton. For the best scale work during the term, a medal 
was awarded Dorothy Gibboney and a similar token was won 
by Helen Brickey for the best average in all grades. 

Everard Calthrop, teacher of voice, and Arich Rath, 
director of the music department at Hollins College, have 
taken up their duties at the University of Virginia Summer 
School, Charlottesville, Va. Mr. Calthrop will return each 
week end for his choir duties at the First Christian Church. 

On June 13, Edward Morris, pianist, was a guest of the 
Rotary Club at its regular meeting, and rendered several 
numbers which were thoroughly enjoyett. 

The Roanoke Music Teachers’ Association held its annual 
banquet at Blue Ridge Springs, Va., on June 17. 

At Thurman & Boone’s Music Salon, on June 23, Edith 
Huggins presented her piano pupils-in an enjoyable recital. 
Those participating were: Flora Tinsley, Phyllis Irving, 
Iris Holland, Nellie Kraige, Virginia Huggins, Ellen Lor- 
ton, Grace Coleman, Helen Denson, Mary Bess Roberts, 
Nellie Coleman, Alpha Gish, Edna Mearns, Natalie Roberts, 
Annie Shrader, Mary Sowder, Lucy Aldridge, Carolyn 
Nichols, Mildred Buchanan, Louise Wine, Virginia Cofer, 
Park Buchanan and Lena Bowers. 

Marie Nininger has been appointed chairman of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club Concert Committee for the 
coming season, and Josephine Follanbee will be chairman 
of the Altruistic Committee to arrange programs for various 
institutions in and near Roanoke, .. Both committees have 
been placed in most capable hands. 

C. Asbury Gridley has taken charge of the choir at 
Calvary Baptist Church and is now organizing a volunteer 
chorus. Mr. Gridley is Southeastern States’ sales repre- 
sentative of the Skinner Organ Company. G. H. B 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex.—Julian Paul Blitz presented mem- 
bers of his violin and cello classes in recital June 12, with 
Mrs. Blitz as accompanist. The pupils were Oscar Spitz, 
Phil Schuetze, Estelle Sacks, Elmore Wenderoth, Marie 
Weiss, Leonora Holcomb, Herman Pollack, Cecille Arnold, 
Felix Saint Claire, William Paglin, Evelyn Duerler, Saul 
Klein, Alice Holcomb, Pete Avelar, Jr., and Joe Karcher. 
All played with fine tone and rhythm. There were two fea- 
tures of unusual interest, one of which was the violin solo 
of Maud Powell Freeman (namesake of the late Maud 
Powell), daughter of Callie Miller Freeman, of Mathis, 
Texas. Mr. Freeman is the child’s teacher, but she has had 
numerous lessons from Mr. Blitz during the year. The other 
feature was the paris of a trio by Marechal Neal, pianist, 
aged eight (pupi rs. Blitz) ; Dick Neal, violinist, aged 
eight, and Leonora Holcomb, cellist, aged seven. At the 
close of the program William Paglin was presented with 
the Hertzberg medal (given by Mrs. Eli Hertzberg). 

Walter P. Romberg, violinist and teacher, of San An- 
tonio, who has just returned from a year’s study in New 
York, appeared in recital June 12 under the auspices of the 
San Antonio Musical Club. His ogram showed sincere 
musicianship. Encores were at the close after in- 
sistent applause. His tone is crisp yet full, and he played 
with a good command of technic. Roy R. Repass, of San 
Antonio, was the capable accompanist, giving adequate sup- 
port at all times. 


John M. Steinfeldt, founder and director of the vo 
Antonio College of Music, presented pupils from the pr 
paratory classes in the fifth, Pixth and final recitals of The 
season. The programs of June 13 and 14 were given by 
the following ils of Mr. Steinfeldt; Helen Hartman, 
itvelyn Leonard, Brownie Gra sabelle Kathryn 
Roberts, Bertha Leal, Mrs. R. C. Hauser, Marie Watkins, 
Mabel Cook, Fern Hirsch, Minerva Willingham, Lottie 
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Brinkman, Emma Jackson, Rose August, Anna Hunter, Ger- 
trude Seefeld, Taylor Chandler, Jane Stern, Walter Faust, 
Jessie Garcia, Mallory P. Warren, Laurabelle Kroeger, Jean 
Kayton, Velma Knight, Alberta Scott, Ellen Frances Friz- 
zell, Adelaide Betancourt, Mercedes Arnold, Aleen Kropp, 
Theolyn Smith and Jimmie Steele. On the program of June 
16 were Walford Jackson, Bessie Bea Fasel, Thelma Lip- 
ner, Ouida Shepherd, Mary Simpson and Ellonise Abbott, 
pupils of Elsa Schott; Madeline Trial, Clarice Silver, Lib- 
bie Shoor, Gertrude Briskman, Gertrude Harris, Ruth 
Bourke and Josephine Garza, oe of Helen Beck, and Zula 
Williams, Louise Schaffer, bert Brown, Esther Levin, 
Eugenia Garagnon, Mrs. Mildred Evarts and Birdie Levin, 
pupils of Mrs. Theodore Satterfield. These are always 
events of interest in the long list of pupils’ recitals at the 
close of the season. 

Frederick King presented his class in recital June 17. 
Numbers were given by Joe Laux, Janie Kirkwood, Dor- 
othy Smith, Doris Hoefgen, Lucile Flannery, Elsie Ed- 
wards, Dorothy Brenner, Edith Cory, Celeste Gutzeit, Anita 
Brenner, Carlos Gutzeit and Etta Mihoover. 

Mary Jordan, contralto (now a resident of San Antonio), 
and John M. Steinfeldt, pianist- composer, gave a program 
June 22 at the United States Veterans’ Bureau Vocational 
School. Walter Dunham accompanied Mme. Jordan. She 
sang an aria and three groups of songs and Mr. Steinfeldt 
played three groups, one of his own compositions. Need- 
less to say they were enthusiastically received. 

John M., Steinfeldt appeared in recital in Yoakum, Texas, 
June 23. Ss. W. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The stand taken by Asheville 
(N. C.) musicians with reference to conduct while filling 
engagements has been endorsed by numbers of the heads of 
music and civie organizations. At a recent meeting of 
Union No. 218, American Federation of Musicians, the fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced by Harry L. Fox and 
adopted unanimously: “Resolved, that orchestra musicians 
playing at engagements must conduct themselves as if they 
were on a professional engagement and refrain from mak- 
ing any unnecessary or unusual noises not indicated in the 
music, or making movements conspicuously noticeable that 
would tend to detract dignity from their performance.” 
Among those who have endorsed this resolution are: Mrs. 
Charles A. Webb, president of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Mrs. O: C. Hamilton, president of the Saturday 
Music Club; Crosby Adams, conductor of. the Aeolian 
Choir; Mrs. Crosby Adams, member of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; Dr. "A. S. Wheeler, president of the 
Asheville Music Festival ; Wade R. Brown, director of the 
festival, and Grace Potter Carroll. 

Because .Spartanburg has a notable music festiva: each 
spring, considerable interest is manifested here in the music 
festival which Asheville, N. C., proposes to hold August 
7 to 12. It is stated that the North Carolina city intends 
to spend something like $22,000 for an orchestra, a dozen 
singers and other artists. That is about what Spartanburg 
spends annually, This year the Spartanburg Festival Asso- 
ciation lacked about $5,000 of meeting all expenses from the 
sale of tickets, and the guarantors had to be called upon 
for something like $20 each. However, this did not leave 
a bad taste, for the 1922 festival was the most successful 
in every other way ever held here. Asheville is training a 
chorus of 200 voices, and during the months of July talks 
will be made to the public on music as a campaign of edu- 
cating the people to an appreciation of what a truly great 
festival means. D..5. 


Springfield, Ill.—On June 12 the second annual con- 
cert was given by the men students of the Springfield Col- 
lege of Music and Allied Arts. Each number showed care- 
ful preparation, and all were enthusiastically received by 
the large audience. One outstanding feature of the evening 
was the violin choir, eight violins and piano, under the direc- 
tion of Wallace Grieves, conductor of the Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra. A number of especial interest was Arthur 
McCreery’s “Minuet,” a piano number well played by Ken- 
neth Schnepp. Mr. McCreery is a local student in composi- 
tion. 

On June 19 six advanced piano pupils of the Tiffany School 
of Music, assisted by three of Klare Marie See's voice pupils, 
gave an excellent recital. George Dietz Anson closed the 
program with one of his own compositions, “Impromptu.” 
Not yet twenty years old, he is a fine accompanist and a 
soloist of promise, Tht entire program was well balanced 
and well given. 

Arrangements are being made for Springfield to hear the 
Ukrainian National Chorus some time this winter. 

Klare Marie See, instructor of voice at the Tiffany 
School of Music, has left to spend the summer at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. She will return in September. 

Helen Brown Read, well known dramatic soprano, for- 
merly of this city, who has been in Chicago for the past 
year, will go to Kansas City soon to teach advanced pupils 
at the Horner Institute of Fine Arts. 

Among the numbers for the coming season, as announced 
by the Amateur Musical Club, are: Anna Case, a quartet of 
Victor artists (Olive Klein, soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, baritone), and 
Maurice Dumesnil, pianist. ar A 
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LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS AT HOLLYWOOD 
BOWL NOW ASSURED 


Grace Widney Mabee Entertains Musicians of Note— 
Homer Grunn Presents Artist Pupil in Recital—Ellis 
Club Gives Closing Concert of Season—Notes 
_ Los Angeles, Cal., July 1—Owing to the enthusiasm and 
indefatigability of Mrs. J. J. Carter of Hollywood, the 
ten weeks of open-air symphony concerts have been financed, 
and Alfred Hertz of San Francisco will direct the first 
four concerts, Guest conductors will direct the remainder 
of the series, and the orchestra will number eighty men 
from the Philharmonic Orchestra. The programs will 
be of the highest artistic excellence, even though some of 
the lighter numbers will be used in order that all tastes 
may be suited. One of the interesting things in con- 
nection with the obtaining of funds for this great project 
was the scholarship in music offered to students who 

obtained the greatest number of subscriptions. 
Grace Wipney Masee EnTertains Musicians or Note. 


Honoring a gifted Russian pianist, Victoria Boshko, and 
Ernest Kroeger, the noted teacher from St. Louis, Grace 
Widney Mabee entertained a large company of musicians 
and club members at her home, June 27. The hostess 
called upon certain of the artist guests to present numbers 
which she requested. There were several songs by local 
writers and two compositions by Mr. Kroeger, which he 
played delightfully. Elinor Warren’s exquisite songs were 
charmingly sung by Annis Howell with the composer at 
the piano, Miss Howell also sang the old Spanish folk 
songs harmonized by Gertrude Ross, who accompanied the 
singer. Frank Geiger, the Pasadena baritone, sang a 
Handel aria with fine effect, and gave a splendid rendition 
of Grace Freebey’s “O Golden Sun.” 

Homer GRUNN Presents Artist Pupit 1n REeEcirA. 

Homer Grunn, well known teacher and composer, pre- 
sented an artist pupil, Grace Raley, pianist, at the Little 
Theater on June 27. Miss Raley was assisted by Vivian 
Saunders Jones, soprano, pupil of Roland Paul. Miss 
Raley gave selections from the romantic and ultra-modern 
schools and won much applause from the enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Miss Jones sang extremely well and was most artis- 
tically accompanied by Winifred Hooke, pianist. 

E:utis Crus Gives Ciosinc Concert oF SEASON. 

The closing concert by the Ellis Club was given June 


25 at Philharmonic Auditorium. A touching tribute was 
given to the late James Slauson, honorary president, on the 


first page of the program. Gertrude Auld Thomas, lyric 
soprano, who has returned to Los Angeles after several 
years in the East, was the soloist, singing a group of songs 
and the aria from “Madame Butterfly.” The men, under 
the direction of J. B. Poulin, sang with their customary 
excellence and precision. 

Notes. 


Minnie Hance Jackins, contralto and teacher, presented 
a number of her pupils in recital at the Ebell Club House, 
June 26. 

Richard Buhlig, noted pianist and lecturer, is enjoying 
a vacation after the close of his master classes, and is 
at Santa Barbara for a brief stay. 

Homer Grunn will go to Mexico again for fresh inspira- 
tion and more material for composition. 

Roland Paul and Mrs. Paul left for a leisurely trip to 
northern points. 

On May 26, at Trinity Auditorium, the sacred opera, 
“Queen Esther,” (Martin E. Robinson, director), was 
given by the First Methodist Episcopal Choir (John A. 
Van Pelt, director), accompanied by the M. E. Sunday 
School Orchestra (Irving G. Ulmer, director, and Arthur 
Blakely, organist). The cast included Mrs, Gail Mills 
Dimmitt, W. A. Letcher, John A. Van Pelt, Mrs. Wells 
T. Couch, Harry S. Robinson, Mildred Letcher, Hazel 
Lucile Van Pelt, George K. Baldwin, Dr. E. C. Kreck, 
Ethel Cluss, Maude McQuillan, Lester R, Livesey, Dr. V. 
M. Miller, Phyllis Van Pelt, Clyde Rastall, Jane Burch 
Dowd, Roberta Oliver, Wilma Sampson, Ruth Sampson, 
Jeannetta Cecil, Harry Fox, W. E. Langston, D. C. Smith, 
William Johnston, Beulah Dimmitt, Naomi Schultz, Betty 
Pritchett and Evelyn Ciprico. A full chorus —_ 


BERKELEY MUSICAL NOTES 


Berkeley, Cal., July 15—Mrs. Gilbert Moyle, well known 
in musical and social circles about the Bay, appeared re- 
cently in a concert at the Hotel Claremont. Supplement- 
ing her vocal numbers were violin selections by Lizetta 
Kalova, Russian violinist. Edgar Albert Thorpe was the 
accompanist. 

The Berkeley String Quartet is doing excellent work. 

Gladys Gerrish, former University of California dramatic 
star, is winning a reputation for exceptional singing and 
dancing. 

Suzanne Pasmore-Brooks gave a short piano program 
June 10, at her new studio home, the performers being her- 
self and five of her pupils. Mrs. Pasmore-Brooks is pre- 
senting those of her pupils who are prepared for public 
appearances in a series of studio musicales, one each month. 

The well known pianist, Eva Garcia, and H. E. Pem- 


broke were responsible for a musical entertainment by the 
Berkeley Lodge of Elks, June 13. Seventeen numbers of 
the program were furnished by Miss Garcia's pupils. Other 
artists were Isabelle Lynch, Arthur Garcia and Hugh Will- 
jams. 

The California Male Quartet was heard in a fine pro- 
gram at the Greek Theater Half Hour of Music in June. 

Marie Mikova, pianist, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, 
are appearing jointly and as soloists in a series of concerts 
on the Berkeley Campus this summer. 

The coloratura soprano, Wandzetta Fuller Biers, appeared 
recently at the Greek Theater, at a Half Hour of Music 
concert. 

Aileen Murphy, violinist and teacher, recently introduced 
a number of her pupils in a recital at the Hotel White- 
cotton. 

Despite the threatening weather, a large audience at- 
tended the Half Hour of Music on a recent Sunday at 
the-Greek Theater, when five singers presented by H. B. 
Pasmore were heard. They were Lesta Andrews, contralto; 
Ferne de Witt Dettner; Sara Clary, soprano; William W. 
Clary, baritone; Wilson Taylor, tenor. Winnifred Decker 
was accompanist. 


At the Claremont Hotel, June 20, Mme. Vought, concert 
manager, presented Mme. Parrish-Moyle, soprano; Mme 
Lizeta Kalova, violinist, and Edgar Albert Thorpe, pianist 


and accompanist. 

Elizabeth Simpson, pianist, endorsed by Wager Swayne, 
is giving special normal courses for teachers, based on 
Swyne principles. 

Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, was honored recently by a 
reception in Los Angeles given by Olga Steeb and Charles 
Edward Hubach. 

Grace Northrup, soprano, of New York, is teaching in 
San Francisco, from June 1 to August 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz have left San Francisco for 
Los Angeles in their Cadillac, where Mr. Hertz will direct 
the first four of a series of summer symphony concerts in 
Hollywood Bowl, with eighty musicians of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Two forms of art, the silent and the spoken, were com 
bined in an entertainment last month at the Greek Theater, 
by two famous Swiss singers—Marcelle Grandville, so- 
prano, and Fritz Zimmerman, tenor. 

The Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, June 25, 


consisted of a vocal recital by Rose Florence, assisted by 
Uda Waldrop, pianist and composer. 

As a part of the entertainment planned for visiting 
Shriners, the Greek Theater management for the Half Hour 


of Music arranged a concert by the Oakland Orpheus, 
which was given June 18, under the direction of Edwin 
Dunbar Crandall. Most of the program, as recently given 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


in Oakland, was repeated. William Dehe, cellist, assisted. 
The organization is composed of sixty-five male voices, 
and is one of the oldest and best known choral clubs of 
the West. The soloists were R. Lundgren, bass; R. A. 
Brown, tenor, and Carl Volker, baritone. Bessie Beatty 
Roland accompanied. 

Stella Jelica, brilliant young coloratura soprano, sang 
recently at the Sunday morning concert of the California 
Theater, San Francisco. 

Alfred Wallenstein, the young California cellist, remem- 
bered here as a member of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, has been engaged by Frederick A. Stock, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

At the Twentieth Century Clubhouse, June 15, Elizabeth 
Simpson presented two gifted pupils, Ethel Long Martin 
ae lelen Eugenia Merchant, assisted by Antonio de Grassi, 
violinist. 

Mrs, H. I. Krick’s pupils were heard in a piano recital 
at the Twentieth Century Clubhouse. All the solos were 
played from memory. 

An evening of violin music was offered by pupils of 
Orley See, June 23, at the Berkeley Piano Club. 

A concert was presented at the Shattuck Avenue M. E. 
Church by the church choir and the California Trio. 

Cecilia Arrillaga and Dr, Warren B. Allen, pianist and 
violinist respectively, furnished a program a short time 
ago from the Rockridge radio station. Artists who have 
been heard from this broadcasting station are Beth Bahis, 
Wilma Bradbury, child contralto; Harold J. Perry, boy 
soprano; Don Alfonzo Zelaya, Central American pianist, 
and many others. ete) 

June H. Westling presented a group of piano pupils in 
a recital. mB: AF, 


Violin Programs by Margaret Horne’s Pupils 


The violin pupils of Margaret Horne, the well known 
Pittsburgh teacher, were heard in two programs, June 3 
and 5, at the Twentieth Century Club. he first was 
given by members of the ensemble class, assisted by Jean 
Wessner, cellist. Viola Mitchell and David Cohen played 
the first movement of the Bach concerto for two violins. 
Other participants were: Mrs. Howard Nobel, Misses E. 
Reeder, L. Raab and E, Mullen, Julius Glasser, Leo Kruz- 
cek and Lino Bartoli, violinists; Mrs. Weldin and Miss 
Reeder, violas; Mrs. Barron, Lucille Gregg and Earl 
Trusell, pianists. The concertos, trios, sonatas and quin- 
tet’ presented were by Vivaldi, Beethoven, Bach, Grieg, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn and Schumann. ; 

On june 5 those taking part were David Behrhorst. 
Leopold Kirkle, Helen Troutmann, David Cohen, Mary 
Ellen Thurston, Viola Mitchell, Sherman Conn, Esther 
Mullen, Charles Riley, Grace M’Bride, Julius Glasser, Lino 
Bartole, Louise Raab and Leo Kruzcek. Owing to illness, 
Mrs. R. K. Millard, pianist, was unable tu be present, but 
her place was filled Saturday evening by Earl Trusell and 
Monday evening by Earl Mitchell. Lucille Gregg, in addi- 
tion to her own numbers, also undertook with only a few 
days’ work, the Mendelssohn trio. 


Harold Hurlbut Pleases Colfax, Wash. 


Colfax, Wash., June 25.—On June 22 Harold Hurlbut 
made his first appearance before an audience in this city, 
and his success was so pronounced that he will give his sec- 
ond recital here in September. ype tod a voice of re- 
markable resonance, range and/ flexibility, he held his 
audience in the grip of intense interest, being forced to 
ated recalls. pah sist 

A noteworthy characteristic of this tenor, which is en- 
tirely new to concertgoers of this city, is his ability to 
change his voice to suit the type of songs he sings. A 
number calling for a dramatic, almost baritone, quality 
of tone will be followed by an aria of the old Italian school 
such as the serenade from “The Barber of Seville,” in 
which Mr. Hurlbut sang in a floating, liquid tone phrases 
of such difficult height as are rarely heard. To sum up in 
terms of the Colfax Gazette, he has truly “a wonderful 
voice.” He is a tenor of a decidedly new type. | 

After the concert, Mr. Hurlbut was interviewed by 
many prospective students, some of whom will a 


Spokane class. 


Annie Louise David Plays at Cornish School 
Seattle, Wash., July 12—On July 10 Annie Louise 
David, -harpist, gave a recital at the Cornish School of 
Music before one of the largest audiences of the season, 
Not only was the excellent playing of Miss David most ap- 
preciated by the students of the school, but also by the 
music lovers. of our city. The-entire program offered was 
as follows: Harp—Prelude, Louikne; gavotte, Bach; bar- 
carolle, Zabel; “Serenade,” Olsen; “Song of the Sea, 
Ware; violin and 8 debe Cc *s Saint-Saéns; “Ave 
Maria” serpy Bong imj), oes Le i 
Louise. David; harp—“Poem,” “Claire une 
“Arabesque,” Debussy ; s and har ih sen os. 
Debussy; “Moorish Song,” Heywood; “Sur l'eau,” oberg ; 
“Walcourt” (Sulcz), M. Jou-Jerville and Annie Louise 
David; harp—andante and ’ (from concerto for 
harp and orchestra, written by Miss David), ae 


Hoberg. 

Skilton’s “Suite Primeval” Well Received 

The “Suite Primeval” for orchestra, a continuation of 
the well known “Two Indian Dances” by Charles Sanford 
Skilton of the State University of Kansas, has had three 
major performances this . first the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, under Emil rhoffer at 

inneapolis ; second by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Josef Stransky at Carnegie Hall; the third 
by the St. Louis vy ae Orchestra, under Rudolph Ganz 
at St. Louis. It has for perfermance by the 
Boston and Chicago s y orchestras and is if 
consideration by most of large orchestras of America 
and several of Europe: The suite, “East and West,” com- 
posed for the Little S my of George Barrere, 
also been frequently perfor by that organization. 

Williamstown to Hear Louis Robert 


On August 13, Louis Robert, the distinguished Dutch 
i r in an oj 


concert orgamist conductor, will appea ; rgan 
a wor 0 at Grace Hall, Williams College, Williamstown, 
~ Mass._ 
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SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


(Continued from page 13) 
tatively stated that it is the first time the Sistine choristers 
— outside Rome. f 
ow does this reconcile with the visit of the “Sistine” 
choir to America a few seasons ago, and the still more 
recent visit of another “Sistine” choir to Paris (at the same 
time Monsignor Rella’s choir was in Sydney) ? 
Monsicnor Reiia’s ExPLaNATION, 

Monsignor Rella’s explanation is that the choir (or 
choirs) that visited America was not the genuine Sistine, 
but was composed of choristers of the Society of Poly- 

honic Singers, some of whom were also m rs of the 

istine Chapel Choir. Don Grimaldi, conductor of the 
choir of St. John’s Lateran and one of the basso profundi 
of the Sistine Choir, who was a member of the ir that 
visited America, confirms this. Further, Monsi; 
stated that any one who doubted his choir being the genuine 
Sistine could have their doubts set at rest by an inquiry 
from any of the archbishops and bishops of Australia, and 
that a still further proof could be found in the fact that 
his choir in Australia was singing many of the unpublished 
compositions of Perosi, which were the exclusive property 
of the Sistine Chapel. compositions were not in the 
repertory of the choirs that visited America and France. 
_ Although the question of whether or not the choir visit- 
ing us was the genuine one did not in the least concern the 
crowds that heard it ~~ chief consideration to them 
being that it delivered the goods—naturally there were a 
gree many who wanted to know what this multiplicity of 

istine choirs meant, just as the fact that there is a Corot’s 
“Bent Tree” in the Melbourne Gallery, another in London, 
another in Paris, and another (I rang in Néw York, 
each claiming to be the origi “Bent Tree,” excites the 
curiosity of connoisseurs, who very naturally declare that 
they cannot all be originals. Quite recently ‘testimony has 
been given in Sydney towards establishing that the “Bent 
Tree” original is in the Louvre, Paris, and nowhere else. 
Personally, I am satisfied from testimony of Monsignor 
Rella that the genuine Sistine Choir is at present visiting 
Australia and, as a choir, for the first time in its history is 
singing outside the Holy City. But this requires a little 
further explanation. The choir is composed of boys trained 
in the special school for the Sistine Choristers, who are 
members of the unique choir, and tenors and bassos who 
are also Sistine choristers, including a few who have nearly 
reached the thirty years’ service in the choir which will en- 
title them to retire on pension. But there are also about ten 
adult choristers who are not regular members of the choir, 
but are especially engaged singers for the Australian tour. 
The engagement of these extra choristers was necessary for 
the reason that Monsignor Rella had to leave thirty singers 
in the Sistine in case anything happened, as the members 
of the choir are attached to the person of the Pope and they 
alone have the privilege of singing when the Pontiff offici- 
ates or presides at liturgical functions. 


Heaps or MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


As a matter of personal experience I know that there are 
heaps of misunderstandings about the Sistine Choir in 
Rome. As there are no Holy Week ceremonies in the Sis- 
tine—there have not been any since 1870—and as the Pope 
does not: officiate at St. Peter’s Basilica except at the ex- 
tremely rare canonization of saints’ ceremonies, the oppor- 
tunities for hearing the Sistine Choir sing in Rome are most 
rare. Indeed, I know people who have lived in Rome for 
years and have never once heard the Sistine Choir sing in 
the Sistine Chapel or anywhere else. Still, one never knows 
what may happen that will make the attendance of the 
choir necessary, the death of the Pope or of a Cardinal 
holding one of the higher offices, in which case the choir 
would be required to sing the requiem. Hence the neces- 
sity for not leaving the Sistine Chapel absolutely bare of 
singers. But of course every tourist who goes to Rome 
claims to have heard the Sistine Choir sing—and, to give 
him credit for fair dealing, he generally believes he has 
heard it ram He attends a service at St. Peter’s and hears. 
one of the Basilica choirs and concludes he is listening to 
the Sistine—the real Sistine Choir with all the glories of 
tradition and fame clinging to its name. And as some of 
the Basilica choirs are nothing very much to write home 
about, the tourist’s criticism of the “Sistine” is drastic, 

THousANDs Every Nicut. 


_ Thousands of people heard the Sistine Choir sing under 
its distinguished conductor every night for three weeks, 
with a couple of matinees thrown in. At each concert hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, were turned away from the doors 
because there was no room anywhere. The choir sang also 
at our leading colleges and convents and at the cathedral. 
The streets surrounding the cathedral, on the night the 
choir. sang there, completely blocked the traffic. It was one 
solid mass of humanity extending back to the park, eve 
one on tiptoe trying to hear a note from the choir throug 
the open doors of the great edifice. Everybody liked the 
choir, but it is only right to say that most pants f liked the 
music even better. It was quite wonderful how the people 
of Sydney eat up Palestrina, who was even more euler 
than Perosi. In mere matter of tone the choir was glori- 
ous, though I have heard choirs as good or even better. 
But in matter of interpretation and musicianship it sur- 
I had hitherto heard. Most who 
ow agreed with this view. Absolute pitch must be culti- 
vated to 2 high degree in the choir. There was no “giving 
the note” or humming of the chord. The choristers at- 
tacked their music with the precision of an orchestra, in- 
deed with more than the precision of some orchestras. 
The cho for a fortnight in Melbourne each night 
{ eek, is now giving a return season of ano 
two weeks, It may give a return in Sydney if dates can be 
fixed. ‘It will also give concerts in Brisbane and Adelaide 
before returning to Monsignor Rella is most anx- 
ious to visit America. It was his ion to go 
to your country from Sydney, but it seems that an extension 
of leave from Rome cannot well be a at the present 
time. Monsignor Rella will probably: it Australia ata 
future date without his choir; for the purpose of organizing 
choirs and putting the Catholic music in proper order, so 
bring the country into line with the best practice in 
other big Catholic centers as regards what music 
be sung, how it shall be sung, and what music: shall 
left unsung. Grirren Fotey. 
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MONTREAL’S NEWLY FORMED 
SECULAR CHOIR PLEASES 


Anna Case Scores in Recital—Montreal Grand Opera 
Company Enjoyed—Apollo Glee Club and Kiwanis 
Concerts Well Attended—Notes 


Montreal, Canada, June 28.—A recent musical event was 
the first concert given by the newly formed secular choir, 
“La Société Choral Saint-Saéns,” in the Saint Denis Thea- 
ter, under the distinguished patronage of Their Excellen- 
cies, Lord Byng of Vimy, vernor General of Canada, 
and Lady Byng; the Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Province of Quebec; M. Emile Naggiar, French 
Consul; Sir Arthur Currie, principal of McGill University ; 
General Meighen, colonel of the Canadian Grenadier 
Guards, and R. Octave Pelletier, organist of the Basilica. 
“Samson and Delilah” was given in oratorio form, directed 
by Fred Pelletier, with orchestra, chorus and solos by local 
talent. It was a real success and the large theater was 
filled. The soloists, pupils of Prof. Salvator Isaurel’s 
School of Voice Production, included Cedia Brault, con- 
tralto; Emile Gour, tenor; Germain Lefebvre, baritone, and 
Hercule Lavoie, bass. 

ANNA CASE In SONG RECITAL. 


Under the patronage of Their Excellencies, Lord and 
Lady Byng, at His Majesty's Theater, May 22, a song re- 
cital was given by Anna Case, soprano, with Francesco 
Longo at the piano. The theater held a distinguished audi- 
ence, and enthusiastic applause greeted each number, which 
she sang in a charming and artistic manner. 

MontTreaAL GraNnp Opera CompANy ENJOYED. 


The Montreal Grand Opera Company, Basil Horsfall, 
eneral director, filled a two weeks’ engagement at the St. 
Denis Thcater—“Il Trovatore” and “Faust” in French and 
English, and “Lohengrin” in English, for one week at the 
Orpheum Theater. The orchestra, chorus and soloists were 
good. The principals were Louise Searle as Marguerite in 
“Faust,” Ivy Scott as Elsa, and Mariana Dozier as Ortrud 
in “Lohengrin.” Henry Thompson (as Lohengrin), Leode 
Hierapolis,. Eugene Martinet and Pierre Remington were 
much applauded. The opera has a return engagement for 
the autumn. 
Apotto Gree CLus CONCERT. 

An exceedingly fine concert was given by the Apollo Glee 
Club in Windsor Hall, April 25, to aid the Rotary Club 
charities. The assisting artists were Mrs, E. P. Stopes, 
pianist; Mme. B. Gontier, soprano; Leo Smith, cellist, and 
George Brewer, accompanist. : 

Kiwanis CONCERTS. 


The Kiwanians held a concert in the Mount Royal Arena 
to which the following Montreal artists lent their co-opera- 
tion: The Canadian Grenadier Guards Band, conducted by 
J. J. Gagnier ; the Apollo Glee Club, B. E. Chadwick, leader ; 
Mrs. B. Goutier, soprano; the Dubois String Quartet; Stan- 
ley Gardner, solo pianist, and Daphne Arnott and Bob Bax- 
ter, juvenile dancers, accompanied by Piper Eckman, The 
money from this concert will be spent for the Kiwanis con- 
certs to be held this summer. A community “sing” was 
held in the open air at Fletcher’s Field recently. 

Notes. 

Among the numerous pupils’ concerts given were those 
at the Convent of the Holy Names of Ontremont, May 28 
and June 10. The programs were creditably rendered. 
Another was that presented by the pupils of Celine Marier 
in Montcalm Hall, May 31, given in an artistic manner 
which denotes good training for the operatic stage. 

Pupils of Albert Chamberland, violinist; Alfred Lali- 
berte, pianist, of the Canadian Academy of Music (at which 
the pupils of Prof. Salvator Isaurel’s Vocal School distin- 
guished themselves), and piano pupils of Prof. F. H. Blair 
were among other recitalists, 

The cello recital by the pupils of Prof. J. B. Dubois at 
the Windsor Hotel, June 14, was a success, all showing the 
careful instruction they had received. Among those who 
presented interesting numbers were Henri Letondal, H. 
Herschorn, P. Larose, W. Katz and E. H. Sancton. “Ave 
Maria” (F itzenhagen) was played by the pupils of the cello 
class, with George M. Brewer at the piano. 

Saul Brant and George M. Brewer were heard in a violin 
and piano recital of sonatas by French composers on May 
17, in Channing Hall. 

nder Vice Regal patronage, Prof. Frank H. Norman 
held the thirty-fourth annual exhibition of his Art Dancing 
School in the Capitol Theater, May 6. Under the direction 
of Lillian B. Melville, the young people showed good train- 


ing. 

R* the death of Prof. Charles Reichling, violinist, on 
May 1, Montreal lost one who for over forty years was a 
leader in our musical life. He was by appointment violinist 
to the households of Their Excellencies, Lord Stanley of 
Preston and the Marquis of Lansdowne, during their régimes 
as Governors General of Canada. 

On June 5 there was a large and representative gathering 
of organists at Queen’s Hotel, for the annual dinner of the 
Canadian College of Organists, with J. E. F. Martin pre- 
siding. The Montreal branch has organized the work by 
committees, and a monthly luncheon was agreed upon. 

The Brassard Choir of 150 voices will go to New York 
in February, where it will give “Les Beatitudes” (Franck), 
which won success here last winter. Prof. A. J. Brassard, 
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choir leader at the Church of the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament, is organizer and leader. 

The McGill mservatorium Orchestra gave its third 
concert of the season in the Royal College Hall, Dr. H. C. 
Perrin conducting. 

iete Canadienne d’Opera will give sixteen weeks 
of light opera next autumn, with French artists and resi- 
dent singers. Albert Roberval will be musical director. 

Duci de Kerekjarto, violinist, attracted many musicians 
to the Princess Theater, where he was a headliner during 
the week of May 15. He delighted his audiences. 

The “J. R. Booth” shield, awarded annually by St. David's 
Welsh Society of Ottawa, was won this year by the Metro- 
politan Choral Society of Montreal. This is the third com- 
petition, and the first time that the shield has left Ottawa. 

B. Laberge leaves in July for Paris for a two months’ 


Stay. 

Mrs. A. K. Virgil, widow of A. K. Virgil, of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., was here for a few days previous to sailing on 
the Metagama. 

Prof. and Mrs. J. B. Dubois and family have left for St. 
Agathe des Monts in the Laurentians for the summer. 

uis H. Bourdon is summering near the lake at St. 
Agathe des Monts. M. J. M. 


Interesting Concert at Westinghouse 


On June 27 four artists contributed to a delightful pro- 
ae at the Westinghouse broadcasting station in Newark, 
J. Ralph Tomlinson proved a popular radio singer, he 
having appeared there only the week previous. His reso- 
nant baritone voice, his distinct enunciation and artistic 
interpretations combined to give delight to his hearers. He 
was ably supported at the piano by Lorna Lea. 

Corinne Ryder Kelsey, well known concert and oratorio 
soprano, sang an aria and several shorter songs in artistic 
fashion. Her voice, of beautiful quality, is under perfect 
control, and she was sympathetically accompanied by Ned 
Hart. Chester Barris, a young pianist, showed excellent 
technic, good tone, spontaneity and rhythm in his perform- 
ance. A novelty on the program was the bird whistling by 
Eugenia Jones; such things as Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” 
took on new life under her soft, sweet bird warbles. Edna 
Horton furnished artistic accompaniments for Miss Jones. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley Sails 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, composer of the “New England 
Symphony” and “Pilgrim’s Progress,” sailed for England 
on June 27 to confer with eminent conductors who are 
planning to present the “Piigrim’s Progress” next season. 
Mrs. Kelley lectured at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
until July 15. Much of the balance of the summer she 
will devote to her duties as president of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs of Ohio. 


Cecil Arden Sings on Ship 
On Monday evening, June 19, a concert was given on 
board the “Empress of France,” the chairman of the event 
being the Hon, Sir Charles Davidson. Among those whe 
appeared was Cecil Atdenj contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, whodge.mumbers were “Mon Coeur d’ouvre 
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and the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” the singer winning 
enormous success. It is said that through the singer's ef- 
forts the largest sum on any voyage was collected in aid 
of Seamen’s Charities. Miss Arden is at present in Paris, 
but in a week or so she will leave for Vienna and thence 
to Strusa, Italy. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which bas been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Countzr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value, 

The Musicat Counter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, agers and org ions. 
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All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Erna Cavelle’s Interesting Career 


Erna Cavelle, a young singer of unusual talent, displayed 
a great love for music at an early age, which she revealed 
by. listening for long periods to a friend playing and sing- 
ing Brahms and Schumann, for whose compositions she 
showed great fondness. Her longing to become a singer 
found no support from members of her family, as an 
older sister who had a beautiful contralto voice gave prom- 
ise of gaining fame; therefore Erna Cavelle contented her- 
self in studying piano. 

When Miss Cavelle was seventeen, a friend of the family 
returned from Europe after having spent eight years in 
Italy studying singing. He preferred teaching to an oper- 
atic career, and after hearing her sing at his New York 
studio in Carnegie Hall, expressed delight at the very sweet 
and rare quality of Miss Cavelle’s voice, which encourage- 
ment prompted the young lady to develop her voice. There- 
fore, in order to defray the necessary expense, she’ took up 
a secretarial course, went to business during the day where 
she earned enough money for vocal lessons and French 
in the evenings. She also studied Italian and German, of 
which she already had a fair knowledge. 

While on a three weeks’ vacation, Miss Cavelle met 
Geraldine Farrar’s father, who had a bungalow where she 
practiced daily. One day, while practicing, a lady and gen- 
tleman stood outside and listened. They insisted on meeting 
the possessor of the voice, and on returning to New York 
introduced Miss Cavelle to a relative whose enthusiasm was 
sc great after hearing her sing, that they induced her to 
give up her position and devote her entire time to serious 
study, for which all expenses were met by her newly-found 
friends, 

Miss Cavelle’s voice caused much comment as to whether 
it was contralto or soprano, having a range from low G 
to high C. Despite this, the various teachers insisted upon 
developing the lower tones exclusively, much to the dis- 
couragement of the young singer. 

Miss Cavelle was offered the position as head of the 
vocal department in a large musical college. Yeatman 
Griffith, with whom she studied at the time, and whose 
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pupil she still is, dissuaded her from accepting, stating that 
her voice is one of unusual.quality, and gives promise for a 
brilliant future. 

To a representative of the Musicat Courter, Miss 
Cavelle made the following statement: “Mr. Griffith is 
certainly remarkable in his understanding of the voice, and 
in a short time of study under him the progress was so 
pronounced as to astonish my many friends and well-wishers. 
The doubt as to what my voice really is, has been dis- 
pelled, and I know now it is soprano, At recent concerts 
I sang successfully arias from ‘Tosca’ and ‘Lohengrin,’ 
whereas formerly I sang ‘Orfeo’ and ‘Samson et Dalilah.’” 
Miss Cavelle further stated: ‘“Now I feel assured that with 
such a great teacher as Mr. Griffith, the future is assured. 
His many pupils who have worked faithfully ‘under him, 
have all received high recognition in the musical world. 
So many have said to me: ‘You have worked so hard and 
sacrificed so much for a musical career, is it worth while?’ 
I can only say that my love for art is so great that I would 
go through it all again.” W. 


Modern Music Festival in Saarbriicken 


Saarbriicken, Germany, June 10—In this center of the 
famous Saar region, which in accordance with the Ver- 
sailles Treaty is virtually annexed by France, a modern 
music festival has just held that was anything but 
French. The ag musical director here is a young 
progressive, Dr. io Wolf, who despite passport and 
other difficulties managed to gather together a number of 
musicians from all parts of (ll and F ecg —- 
of the latest German “Kultur” under the French flag. 
of Schénberg’s orchestral pieces, op. 16, a new piano con- 
certo by Hermann Henri and Wolf's own festival over- 
ture in D, ending in the ran chorale, “A Mighty Fort- 
ress,” were the chief orchestral items. Both of the last- 

new works made an excellent impression. he 
novelties were a string quartet by Hermann Grabner, which 
distinguished itself by an unusual wealth of melody; a 
new string quartet yy Klose, romantic in style 
(both executed by Wend of Stuttgart 
which will soon be heard in Pittsfield, Mass.) ; a cycle of 
Japanese s by Mischa Szenkér, a talented Hun- 


arian pianist-composer t here (sung by Ena 
Gikcns); aad & coe for violin alone, by the gifted 
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adapted to become a regular addition to the violin reper- 
tory. The local orchestra had been augmented for the 
occasion to ninety by Col and Treves musicians, 

the local choruses with visiting solists did excellent wor 
in Strauss’ “Taillefer,” which closed the festival. H. D. 


Althouse and Middieton to Tour Australia 


Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton, who are to be 
ranked among the best known of concert and recital artists 
from the many a rances each s every season from 
coast to coast, left early this month for a long tour of 
Australia, opening in Sydney on August 10, with many 
appearances to follow throughout the islands. While in 
this territory their tour will under the direction of the 
International Tours, Ltd., Frederic Shipman, managing di- 
rector.- 

The singers embarked on the steamship Matsonia of 
the Matson Line, i San Francisco on July 12 and 
reaching Honolulu July 18. After giving two concerts in 
Hawaii, on July 19 os | 21, the artists will sail for Sydney, 
New South Wales, on the steamship Venture of the Oceanic 
Line, July 24, arriving in Australia the first week in August. 

The Althouse-Middleton tour will open in Sydney on 
August 10, and other concerts will be given there on August 
12, 14 and 16. These appearances will be followed by forty 
more in all the important cities of the Antipodes before the 
singers return to America to resume their individual con- 
cert tours in this country the first week in December, when 
they are due to arrive in San Francisco. Return engage- 
ments in Honolulu will be played when the artists are home- 
ward bound. 

_ Following their return to America, Mr. Althouse, after 
singing ey in California, will appear as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in that city on 
December 15 and 16, and, when finished filling several dates 
en route, will reach his home in New York in time to spend 
Christmas with his wife and family before resuming his 
many concert activities after the beginning of the new year. 

Arthur Middleton, upon his return to the States in De- 
cember, will spend that entire month filling engagements in 
California; January will find him singing in Northwestern 
Territory, and February in the Middle West. Mr. Middle- 
ton will not reach New York until some time in March, and 
from then right up to the close of the season he will be 
occupied with engagements which have been booked for 
him, In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
“great American baritone” sang over seventy-five engage- 
ments this season, which sets a record for him. 


Enesco Coming to America in January 


Georges Enesco, the composer and virtuoso violinist, is 
a personality who looms large in the expectations of the 
musical world in America. He is expected in January, 
when his first appearance will be in New York as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

A modernist who recognized the inherent rights of the 
augumented fifth to its place in the harmonic sun, he has 
escaped the dry rot of decadence so often attributed some 
modern manipulators of chromatic harmony, and creates a 
very real impression of greatness by reason of his sincerity 
and devotion to the highest ideals of art. 

Although a Roumanian by birth, it would be difficult to 
distinguish any national characteristics in his music. In 
fact, while essentially individualistic, he might be said to 
show the influence of the French school, for he has closely 
identified himself with that country, even to the extent of 
serving in the French Army during the World War. In 
that respect, one is strongly reminded of Handel, the Ger- 
man who later became English, and of d’Albert, the Scot, 
who shows such strong influences of German environment. 
So that it would seem, after all that art knows no bound- 
aries. Enesco will also conduct his own orchestral com- 
positions on this visit. 


Caselotti Pupil Scores in Opera 


Maria Caselotti, wife and pupil of the well known New 
York vocal teacher, Guido H. Caselotti, scored a triumph 
as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” as a member of the De Feo Grand 
Opera Company at Carlin’s Arena, Baltimore, Md. 

me. Caselotti was also cast for a performance of 
“Lucia” in the title role, but rain necessitated a postpone- 
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Answers to letters received in this de 
published as promptly as possible. The 


ent are 
‘ge number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


In tHe Brete, 


“There are a number of musical instruments mentioned in 
the Bible that have names unlike those in use in the present 
day, such as ‘tabret.’ Of course harp and lute, trumpet, etc., 
are understandable as they are terms used now to describe the 
same instruments that we have, I ~_ But the name 
‘tabret’ puzzled me, and as I read the Mustcat Courier each 
week, having been a subscriber for some time, I take advan- 
tage of your Information Bureau to ask you what ‘tabret’ 
means.” 

“Tabret’” means a small drum, and it is mentioned in one of 
the “Psalms” as used in connection with the harp. Music was an 
important part of the services in the Temple which was still in 
existence in Jerusalem over nineteen hundred years ago, although 
destroyed at about that period. In fact, music is of such antiquity 
that it would be difficult to trace its beginnings. The ¢hurch—or 
Temple rather—always had music at the services, even when the 
pos did not have it in their homes, It is said that there are 
fteen different instruments mentioned in the Bible, but that the 
Rabbis knew of many more, up to the number of thirty-five, traces 
of them, however, being Idst. It is also said that in the ritual of the 
Jewish synagogues, there are tunes still being sung that have existed 
for over two or even three thousand years, e authority for 
these statements is an English clergyman who wrote a history of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, 


PLAGIARISM. 


‘Whenever there is a new piece of music, whether a song, 
instrumental piece, opera, concerto or sonata, written by an 
of the modern composers, the critics are sure to say that ouch 
and such a part reminds them of such and such a composer, 
that the theme is taken from an older piece of music, or that 
certain parts have been taken bodily from a former composition. 
Do you think that this is a fair criticism? Is it possible that 
all writers of music steal the ideas of others and have nothing 
original in their heads or minds? It seems rather a sweeping 
assertion, Of course there are my a certain number of com- 
binations of notes that can be made, a million or two, but if 
two people have the same idea, is that plagiarism? It often hap- 
pens that two books or plays are written that are similar in 
plot, neither author having ever heard of the other. Why not 
so in music?” 

The charge of plagiarism is as old almost as music. There can 
be no doubt that certain celebrated men are copied in style if not 
in actual phrasing; then the critics af “they show the influence” 
of some one or other, But for downright plagiarism, that is another 
thing; and if a modern composer were proved guilty of it, his 
compositions would hardly be accepted by any “good” publisher. 
This condition of affairs was not always on as high a level as it 
is today. Many of the older men, it has been proved, have taken 
whole passages from other people's work, yet it did not seem to hurt 
their reputation. There was Handel, for example. He is said to 
have appropriated passages of considerable length, even entire move- 
ments, more or less unaltered, For instance, nine movements in 
the “Dettingen Te Deum,” six in the oratorio “Saul,” are founded 
wholly or in part on themes from a ‘Te Deum” by Uria or Urio, 
and contain long passages taken from that work. Handel used a 
serenade by Stradella in more than one of his works, in one in- 
stance taking twenty-seven bars to incorporate in his composition. 
Under these circumstances it can readi Hf be understood why he 
only required fourteen days to write “Rinaldo,” and twenty-four 
for ‘‘Messiah.” It is said, however, that Handel’s “adoption” of 
the compositions of others, saved some of this music from oblivion. 

Handel was not the only one who took other poone® ideas; there 
was B ini, or B ini as it was often spelled, who did not 
stop at a few bars or long passages from a composition, for in the 
year 1731 at was discovered that a madrigal to the words, “In una 
siepe ombrosa,” which had been submitted to the Academy some 
ears previously as his composition, was a mere transcript of one 
y Lotti. He was living in London at the time, but this scandal 
resulted in his being sent out of me pe His own madrigals 
were so well known and so much thought of that it was difficult to 
understand why he should have borrowed from another composer. 
While his use of another’s composition led to his downfall, Handel 
does not seem to be criticised for what he did, and is specially 
spoken of as a “man of honor and integrity.” Excuses are made 
for his use of other men’s themes, as it did not seem to be any 
secret that he was helping himself to whatever he wanted. 


Wuicu WaAs THE GREATER? 


“This may not be a question suitable for the Information 
Bureau, as asking for personal opinions or preferences in re- 
gard to musicians may not be easy to answer. What I would 
like to know is, which of the two great composers, Handel and 
Haydn, was the greater musician. Their names are used so 
much in common that it is puzzling for a semi-amateur to 
make up his mind about things connected with music. Some 
people seem to think they collaborated, but that can hardly be 
true. I shall be grateful for any opinion you may give.” 

How can anyone compare Handel and Haydn, whose specialties 
lie so far apart? Haydn was the father of the symphony, Handel 
the father of the oratorio. Owing to the wider breadth of his 
sympathies, Haydn’s name, however, bulks much larger in musical 
history than that of Handel, 


Caro, AND BALLAD. 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me what the difference is 
between carols and ballads Are they not both songs? It is 
puzzling sometimes to know what is exactly meant by the names 
given to music, particularly to the vocal.” 

Carols and ballads were both originally simple forms of songs, 
often aie we from the folk song. The carol, in fact, still re- 
mains so. It is a short song—generally sung in parts, and, as a 
rule, celebrating and pertaining to some special occasion, such as 
Christmas or ster. The ballad may be called a song that tells 
a story, oftentimes a historical incident in its simplest form. Verse 
after verse—there are often a great many of them—was sung, all 
to the same melody. Later some of the great composers took hold 
of the ballad and remade it as a “through-composed” form; that is, 
instead of singing each verse to the same melody, the entire ballad 
was “through-com * the harmonic, melodic and rhythmic treat- 
ment vans sooeees to the meaning of the various stanzas of the 
peas, Shubert’s “Erlkoenig’” is perhaps the best example of a 
allad. Loewe was a specialist in ballad writing. 


“Har Cotumsia.” 


“Among the list of patriotic American songs I find the title 

of ‘Hail Columbia,’ but think it is not often played, for I 

cannot remember hearing it. Is it one of the old ones, and 

why is it not used as so many people dislike the tune of ‘Star 

Spangled Banner?’ Who wrote it? 

“Hail Columbia” was written in 1789 in honor of the election 
of George Washington as President, but it was a march. The 
names of two musicians resident in Philadelphia at that time are 
iven as having com d it, both of them stated to have the 
‘strongest claim,” which is rather amusing. They were Johannes 
Roth and Professor Phyll. The words were not written until 1798 by 
udge Joseph Hopkinson and it was sung at a benefit in that year 
‘or the first time. It can at least be said for it that the tune and 
words both originated in America, 


SaMuEL Horyoke. 


“Can you tell me anything about a man named Samuel Hol- 
oke, who had something to do with music, or church music per- 

ny F When was he born? Was he well known and what did 

he do?” 

Samuel Holyoke was born in Boxford, Mass., in 1771, and died 
in Concord, N. H., in 1816.. He was a composer of church music 
and a teacher both of vocal and instrumental music. He published 
a collection of hymn tunes and other pieces under the title of “Har- 
monica Americana,” also ‘“‘The Instrumental Assistant” in 1806, and 
in 1809 the “Columbian Repository of Sacred Harmony.” He died 
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in 1816, and was well enough known to be mentioned in Grove's 
Dictionary, a distinction not accorded to a great many Americans. 
Fase TEETH. 

“Can you give me information as to what ‘effect on singing 
the wearing of false teeth has? have been told that if 
have false teeth with a plate it will interfere with my singing. 
Kindly advise me or print some reader's views.” 

A dentist of reputation having been consulted, the following em- 
bodies what he said: “There is no ill effect, or rather no effect 
upon the singing from wearing false teeth with a plate, always 
rovided that the work is of good workmanship so that the plate 

ts snugly. A singer who has been heard in opera and has made 
a success, wears false teeth, and it has never interfered with his 
fine singing. But you must have a good dentist, and you live where 
you can employ the very best; then your singing will go on exactly 
as if your own teeth were in your mouth, 


Another Willow Grove Season for Leps 


Wassili Leps and his excellent symphony orchestra again 
are giving pleasure to thousands of people at Willow Grove 
Park (near Philadelphia) for three weeks this summer, 
from July 16 to August 5. This is a delightful spot for 
concerts of this kind, and Mr. Leps draws unusually large 





WASSILI LEPS, 
who is appearing with his orchestra at Willow Grove Park 
from July 16 to August 5. 


crowds, due to his own fine musicianship as conductor and 
also to the excellent artists and interesting programs he 
presents. 

For the first week Vera Curtis and Marie Stone Langston 
List have been chosen as the soloists, and “Carmen” will 
be the special opera feature. Of interest, also, will be the 
hearing of Mr. Leps’ concert waltz for orchestra, dedicated 
to the Pen and Pencil Club (the newspaper writers’ club 
of Philadelphia). Mr. Leps conducted the thirtieth anni- 
versary spring performance of this organization on May 22. 
Several other compositions by this conductor-composer will 
be programmed during the three weeks of concerts. 

Paul Costello, Emily Stokes Hagar and Mrs. List are the 
soloists scheduled for the second week, when “Aida” and 
“Il Trovatore” will be featured. For the third week, there 
will be Henri Scott, Paul Costello and Sybil Sammis Mac- 
Dermid, and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will be heard. Mrs. 
MacDermid will sing songs by her husband, James G. 
MacDermid. 


Critic Pays Dan Beddoe Unique Tribute 


It was a unique tribute which was paid to Dan Beddoe 
by the critic of the Cincinnati-Times Star following his 
recent appearance in recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. After commenting upon the tenor’s delightfully 
selected program the critic stated that Mr. Beddoe’s sing- 
ing suggests the paraphrasing of a famous phrase in this 
wise: “O Cincinnati, what a treasure hast thou in this 
singer.” 

According to the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 7, “Al- 
though comparatively little is expected in a concert way 
during the summer months, a program given by Dan 
Beddoe at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music yesterday 
afternoon proved that there are exceptions to all rules.” 
Another comment in this report was to the effect that his 
program was one that would have reflected credit upon 
any concert artist in mid-season, and his inimitable singing 
of the old Welsh airs as well as the more elaborate arias 
and concert numbers made his song recital one of the 
outstanding events of the summer season at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 


Bertimen to Teach All Summer 


Ernesto Berimen, contrary to his original plans of 
spending the warm months in Europe, will remain in 
New York all summer teaching at the La Forge-Bertimen 
Studios. He also will prepare new programs for the com- 
ing season at his beautiful Kew Gardens home, and occa- 
sionally have a few days of complete rest at Long Beach. 
The young pianist has added two Griffes numbers to his 
repertory, “The White Peacock” and “Scherzo,” which 
will appear on his programs next winter. 


Patton’s First Appearance in Lakeside 


Fred Patton will give his first recital at the Lakeside 
(Ohio) Chautauqua on August 24, 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATIO 


By GEOKGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





VOCATIONAL MUSIC AND ITS AIMS 


A Discussion of This Important Topic by R. C. Sloane, Director of Public School Music, De Pauw ‘University, Indiana— 
The Importance of Giving Recognition to Music as a Vocation 


[Educators in general are now recognizing the necés- 
sity for keeping music students in high school. In 
times past young men and women have left high school 
before graduation in order to complete their music stud- 
ies. In later years the lack of a high school diploma 
has proved a great handicap in many cases, and for this 
reason every effort should be made to provide proper 
means for the general education of music students. 
Failure on the part of educators to recognize this need 
is antiquated and fossilized. Mr. Sloane’s paper is 
printed in full—The Editor.] 


“The cultura! and intellectual study of music is acknowl- 
edged by educators, Parents are justified in claiming ‘an 
opportunity for their children to pursue the study of music 
while they are attending high school. The United States 
Bureau of Education makes the following recommenda- 
tion: ‘It is therefore recommended that the study of voice, 
piano, organ, violin or any other orchestral instrumefit 
under special teachers outside of school (studio teachers) 
when seriously undertaken and properly examined and 
certified shall receive regular credit towards their gradu- 
ation,’ 

“The series of articles which have appeared in the 
Musicat Courter pertaining to the cath denisien of 
music students has created much interest among edu- 
cators. The questions affecting the education of the high 
school student are: 

l1—Are the ages between thirteen and seventeen 
(high school age) very essential to the music 
student who wants to acquire technic? 
Can a child give the time to school work and 
still find the time for the proper study of 
music? 

3—Will a general education aid a musician to be- 
come a better musician? 

“You will agree with me that the best time to develop 
technic is during the high school age. A student who has 
a great deal of training before this period and is forced 
to give up the study,of instrumental music while attending 
high school on account of the usual required work will 
find that when he resumes his music studies that he has 
lost a lot of valuable time which should have been spent 
in practice and study, and that the technic which he had 
previously developed is practically lost. Do you think that 
such conditions are justifiable? Shouldn’t the music stu- 


dent have the same opportunity to pursue his studies as 
the one who elects the commercial course, printing, manual 
arts, and other such lines of study? Let us compare two 
students, one gifted in music, the other in business. The 
commercial student, when he enters high school, elects a 
course which is well balanced as to its educational worth, 
which includes for example the practice of -typewritin 
during scHoel hours; while our music student must do a 
his ge after ‘school hours, under the old system. 
We believe that our future musician should and must have 
déring his high school course the same advantages as those 
sttidents who aspire t6 become proficient in other profes- 
sions and trades, and also in a well rou education, in 
the truest sense of the word, so that he may take his place 
intelligently in the professional world. 

“One great draw back to music as a profession in the 
past as in some localities today has been the fact that 
there are too many specialists, By this I mean the t 
of thusician who is perhaps an artist but lacks a scientific, 
musical, literary, education. Vocational music provides for 
the musical education of the student as well as the aca- 
demic, and eliminates subjects which have no special value 
for them. 

“In organizing my vocational music course at Richmond, 
Ind., five years ago, I was confronted with the solution 
of the foregoing problems,” and suarested to the school 
authorities that an investigation both local and ~——- be 
made and analyzed, and that a course of study be outlined. 
The first step was to call a meeting of all the studio 


‘teachers who met with the Superintendent, the Principal 
of the high se Music Supervisor, at which time 


it was voted to er such a c : t a form letter 


was sent to music schools in Indiana and neighboring states 
asking for pete for schoo! music st $ to 
enter their Is, from this “information our course 
was outlined, The revised course which I am using now 
is based on an eight hour day, forty minute recitation. 
The course of study is as follows: 
VOCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 
An eight hour period day of forty minutes each. 
First Year 
First Semester 


horw 

Theory of Music—I. 
English—I 
M ties—I ... 
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bere 
E an History—II 


Fourrn Year 
Music** . 
Musie ap rony and Apprecia- Music Hi 
ion- 
Language—V ; 
awe History and Civics 
SAVES Esty Pore e 10 

Music *—Violin, pi or i 

Fr oe aE tron . aS wos pee orchestral instruments. 

“This course is practically two courses runni allel 
containing for the academic studies thirty hours 0 English, 
thirty hours of foreign lan e, twenty hours of mathe- 
matics, ten hours of European history, ten hours of Amer- 
ican history and civics, ten hours of science, with ninety 
hours of electives, totalling two hundred hours; while the 
music part of the course calls for two periods of private 
home study each day, totalling eighty hours, four hours 
of chorus practice, six hours of theory including ear train- 
ing, the study of major and minor scales, intervals and 
melody writing, twenty hours of harmony leading to the 
harmonization of hymn tunes, original melodies, simple 
harmonic analysis. This totals one hundred and twenty 
hours. While this course is intended for music students 
it is also offered in part to any student who wishes to 
avail himelf of this opportunity. A student to enter this 
course must have consent of his parents and the private 
teacher who must cooperate with the music sagertmnent and 
submit written weekly statements on blanks furnished by 
the department as to lesson assignments, the attitude of 
home practice and the progress made. The lesson assign- 
ment and practice report is as follows: 

GREENCASTLE HIGH SCHOOL 
‘ Department of Music 
Weekly report of the private teacher 
Student Date 
Lesson assignment: 


This is to certify that the student whose name appears on this 
report has faithfully practiced at the home study period and above 
lesson—and has not used this time for other purposes, - 

Signed 
(Parent) 

The grade for this lesson is (Excellent, Very Good, Good, Poor, 
Very Poor). 

Teach 

(Teacher underscores grade mark) pn 

“At the end of each semester an oral examination is 
given by a committee consisting of the Supervisor of 
Music and two other disinterested musicians. The student 
selects two school periods for his home practice. The 
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private teacher must be a recognized studio teacher. Vo- 
cational Music students who play orchestral instruments 
are r to become members of the high school orches- 
tra. study of \ pghlew ya oC. Se. Paar tee 
senior year and should preceded by two years of piano 
study. Students are required to ar in xt recitals 
which are given during the school year. - recitals 
have proven to be very beneficial, Vocational Music is 
not only advantageous to the high school music student, 
but to the private music teacher as well. It means that 
the teacher will retain her pupils several years longer 
than would be the case if music were not properly accredited 
and placed as a major subject in the curriculum, The 
a teacher will have more advanced ils and regu- 
ar lessons, for those missed must be up before the 
semester examinations are given. It also means that 
music student will have ample time for the preparation 
of each lesson and will not be obliged to practice after 
a tedious day spent in school. Students of various teachers 
will receive class instruction in theory, harmony, and his- 
tory. Conservatories of music, as well as departments of 
music of colleges and State normal schools will be bene- 
fited, for they will receive students from the high school 
who under systematic conditions have advanced in their 
music as well as academic subjects and are well qualified 
to enter institutions of higher education. 

“Vocational Music, therefore, will meet the requirements 
for the true aims of a liberal education for the music 
student, and if this plan is universally adopted will de- 
velop thoroughly trained musicians who will do honor to 
American music and be of great service to future genera- 
tions,” 


Else Harthan Arendt a Busy Soprano 


One of Chicago’s busiest and most popular sopranos, Else 
Harthan Arendt, filled close to a hundred engagements 
during the _ season. A partial list of these follows: 
September 28, concert, Fine Arts Hall, Chicago; October 
3, North End Club, recital, Chicago; 19, University of 
Illinois Dental College, recital; 20, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago; 30, First Congregational Church, Oak Park, “Prodi- 
gal Son”; November 2, Highland Park Women’s Club, 
ecture-recital by Harrison M. Wild, Chicago; 7, Nineteenth 
Century Club, Oak Park, Russian recital; 13, First Con- 
Gere Church, Oak Park, “Elijah”; 18, Orchestra Hall, 

en’s Fall Festival, Chicago; 22, Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Com- 
munity Chorus, “Ruth”; December 9, soloist, Chicago 
Women’s Chorus, Harrison M. Wild, conductor, Kimball 
Hall, Chicago; 10, Morgan Park M. E. Church, soloist, 
Euterpean Men’s Chorus; 16, Rock Island (Ill.), Augus- 
tana College, “Messiah,” Arvid Samuelson, conductor; 18, 
Irving Park M. E. Church, “Messiah,” Noble W. Cain, 
conductor, Chicago (re-engagement); 19, German Baptist 
Church, “Messiah,’ G. W. Berndt, condudtor (fourth 
time); 20, Wheaton (Ill.) Oratorio Society, “Messiah”; 
27, Kansas City (Kan.), “Messiah”; 28, Peoria (Ill.), 
First Congregational Church, joint organ dedication and 
recital; January 1, First Congregational Church, Oak Park, 
“Messiah”; 6, Arche Club, recital, Chicago; 8, Elgin 
(Ill.), First Congregational Church, joint recital; 19, Chi- 
cago Dental Society, Drake Hotel, soloist; February 5, Illi- 
nois Athletic Club, recital, Chicago; 5, Bethany Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, soloist; 14 Danville (IIl.), 
Choral Society, “Messiah”; 15, radio program, Chicago; 
17, Oak Park (Ill.), First M. E. Church, recital; 22, 
Woodlawn Choral Society, soloist, Chicago; 23, Hamilton 
Club Chorus, soloist, Chicago; 24, Oak Park (Ill.), First 
Congregational Church, joint recital; 26, Evanston (lIIl.), 
Sunday Evening Club, soloist; March 1, Sycamore (IIl.), 
M. E. Church, joint recital; 5, Elgin (Ill.), First Congre- 
gational Church, joint recital (re-engagement) ; 12, soloist, 
musicale, residence Mrs. Max Adler; 22, Oak Park (lIll.), 
First Congregational Church, joint recital; 26, Evanston 
(1l1.), Sunday Evening Club, soloist; 26 Waveland Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, soloist, Chicago; April 2, 
Aurora (Ill.), First M. E. Church, joint recital; 9, Oak 
Park (Ill.), First Congregational Church, “Stabat Mater” ; 
14, St. Paul's Lutheran Church, “Seven Last Words,” 
Chicago; 16, Oak Park (Ill.), Kinghts Templar service; 
16, Oak Park (Ill.), First Congregational Church, “Death 
and Life”; 19, Beloit (Wis.), First Congregational Church, 
joint recital; 20, soloist, oe Mendelssohn Club, Har- 
rison M. Wild, conductor; 23, Oak Park (IIl.), First Con- 
gregational Church, “Creation”; 25, Bloomington (Ill.), 
Illinois Wesleyan University, joint recital; May 1, soloist, 
Apollo Club, Bach “Mass” in B minor, Chicago; 5, Engle- 
wood M. E. Church, joint recital, me dedication, Chi- 
cago; 24, soloist, Grieg Male Chorus, Chicago. 


Chappell-Harms Songs Favorites at Cornish 
School 


The following letter from Jacques Jou-Jerville, head of 
the voice department at the Cornish School of Music, 
Seattle, Wash., was sent to Chappell-Harms, Inc. music 


publishers : June 21, 1922. 


Chappell-Harms, Inc. 
Dear Sirs: : 

Lack of time has prevented me from telling you sooner how 
much I enjoyed havi the following songs sent to me. They 
proved to be very valuable to me in my vocal classes here. a phese 
songs are “Love’s a Merchant,” ogee voga, gondolier Some- 
time, Dear Heart, Someday,” and “Ah! Though the Silver Moon 
Were Mine.” Thanking que Oe not forgetting your western friends, 

ruly yours, 
. (Signed) Jacques Jou Jervitie. 
Head Voice Department, Cornish School. ° 


Australian Audiences Cordial to Mayer Artists 


Daniel Mayer has been advised by cable that his artists, 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, and Guy Maier and Le 
Pattison, pianists, now touring Australia, have opened their 
season there auspiciously. 

Both the Governor-General of Australia and the Governor 
of Victoria attended Mme. D’Alvarez’ opening concert in 
Melbourne on June 24. The noted contralto was greeted 
by a crowded and enthusiastic house, and at the close of the 
concert the platform was literally a garden of flowers. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison opened their Australia sea- 
son in Sydney on June 21, and they were accorded a hearty 
welcome both by the audience and the press. Edward 
Lowrey, associate manager of the Daniel Mayer Bureau, 
who is in Australia with the artists, cabled the New York 


office that he considers success assured for both attractions. 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
AWARDS SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


Notes of Interest 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 14—Unusual interest attended the 
opening of the summer session of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, July 3, because of the award of s ips by 
competitive examination. Two of the four full . 
ships went to Sybil and Eugene Adams of Lorain, brother 
and sister. Miss Adams won the piano scholarship under 
Beryl Rubinstein, and Mr. Adams the violin scholarship 
offered by Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the violin - 
ment. Bodiene Smith of New York City, won the Giulio 
Silva scholarship in voice, and Carl Buchman of Cleveland, 
received the Ernest Bloch scholarship in composition. Three 
wot scholarships were — by Mr. Bloch—one to J. 

tle Newton, a member of the Toronto (Canada) faculty; 
one to Theodore Poister, Jr., of Galion (Ohio), and one 
to W. Wellington Sloane of New Haven (Conn.) 

_Mr. and Mrs. Andre de Ribaupierre are welcome addi- 
tions to Cleveland musical life; they have taken a residence 
for the summer. Mr. de Ribaupierre comes from Switzer- 
land and had an international reputation as a violinist 
before he was twenty. Mrs. de Ribaupierre is of French 

and received her education in Russia and Eng- 
he is an accomplished pianist. 

Charles E. Clemens is conducting courses in composition 
and organ at the University of California during the six- 
weeks’ session held at Los Angeles. Mrs. Clemens ac- 
companied him and they will. remain on the Pacific Coast 
until September. Mr. Clemens is head of the department 
of music at Western Reserve University, which well known 
local fact will be news to many of those outside of Cleve- 
land who know him well as an organist and composer of 
international reputation. Students of Reserve major in 
music and many of them are filling prominent places in 
the musical world. 

This year a member of the graduating class of the Col- 
lege for Women was accorded the unique honor of appear- 
ing as soloist on the commencement program. Marie Sim- 
melik, contralto soloist of the First Baptist Church, was 
the graduate accorded this distinction. Her voice is of 
sufficient volume to fill Masonic Temple, wiicre she ap- 
peared as Buttercup in the presentation of “Pinafore” by 
the combined Reserve glee clubs this spring. She is to 
devote her full time to music in the future. 

_Carmela Cafarelli_Chiosturgi, who has spent the past 
eighteen months in Rome, Italy, and in New York City, 
has returned to Cleveland for the summer. While in Rome, 
Mrs. Chiosturgi divided her study between harp and voice. 
She appeared at various social functions and before roy- 
alty, where her great personal charm won the friendship 
of those who acclaimed her art. Since the holidays she 
has been devoting all her tithe to studying singing. 

Alice E. Crane is at the American Conservatory, Chicago, 
taking the master course as well as private instruction of 
Josef Lhevinne. 

J.. Powell Jones, the “Grand Old Man” of Cleveland 
music, is slowly recovering from a very severe illness con- 
tracted on his way home from the Nashville meeting of 
the National Music Supervisors’ Conference. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft is putting in much time at the 
new auditorium, getting acquainted with the great organ, 
which is now completely installed. It is said to be second 
only to the Wanamaker organ in Paces soc Mr. Kraft 
has had a busy season. is work at Trinity Cathedral 
is engrossing to a degree, and he averages at least one 
out of town organ recital a week. This year he has re- 
instated the Singers’ Club in its favorite place among 
Cleveland music lovers—something that everyone said 
could never be after the passing of the beloved Albert 
Riess Davis, director for many years. But the club, after 
three unhappy years, has, under Mr. Kraft’s able baton, 
come back strong. It has had a remarkable season in 
many ways. Besides its three formal concerts, which were 
huge successes, it has taken several trips out of town and 
has sung at Trinity Cathedral. Such a large body of 
men will have its moment of relaxation and the Spring 
Frolic, staged at Shaw High Auditorium in East Cleve- 
land, was a time of unrestrained mirth. It was an invita- 
tion affair, conducted by the club’s officers. The principal 
offering was an Oriental sketch called “The Reward of 
Allah,” created by E. E. Stahl, who produced and directed 
it 


’ Patty Stair was elected Dean of the Northern Ohio Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists at the 7 —_ 


ing. ‘ 


Not Much Let-Up for Marie Zendt 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, who has been having one of the 
busiest seasons of her career, is not having much of a let-up 
even during the summer. Mrs. Zendt was scheduled to give a 
recital in Kimball Hall, July 19. 

A little later in the month, July 27, she will again sing 
for the radio; by special request. It will remembered 
that Mrs, Zendt was one of the first artists to broadcast her 
art in this way, and the returning waves of sound have 
brought her several engagements. She recently sang on 
the roof of the Hotel Radisson in Minneapolis, for the radio 
station there. 


New Songs by John Prindle Scott 


Two new songs by John Prindle Scott were recently 
issued by R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., which firm has. published 
a number of this composer's song successes. These latest 
numbers are “Good Luck, Mr. Fisherman,” a light, topical 
song for anglers; and “The Death Triumphant,” a secular 
song in more serious vein. Another new song which this 
firm has published is “The False Prophet,” and it is proving 
very popular as an encore number. 


Martinelli Speaks of S. F. Opera House 


Giovanni Martinelli, the noted tenor, just before leaving 
San Francisco for New York, expressed his appreciation 
of the interest and courtesy shown him while he was sing- 
ing at the outdoor festival there. He praised the musical 
spirit of the coast metropolis and spoke enthusiastically of 
the need of an adequate and a permanent opera house there. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CINCINNATI'S SECOND WEEK OF 
OPERA AT THE ZOO GRATIFYING 


“Manon” Opens Week—Audience Delighted with “Il 
Trovatore’—Music Hall Being Remodeled—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 8—The second week of the Zoo 
Grand Opera began notably. The work of the entire or- 
ganization has been artistically gratifying. One of the 
more notable events in connection with two performances 
given by the company was the appearance here of Eva 
Grippon, a noted French soprano, She had been announced 
as an artist of rare ability, but she exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Her first appearance with the Zoo Opera Com- 
pany was on June 29, when she sang the title role in 
“Aida.” She was called repeatedly after every act and the 
performance was in all respects a fine one. Possessing a 
voice of dramatic power, she sang the difficult role with 
all the force demanded of it. The other members of the 
company were up to the highest standard in both singing 
and acting. 

“Manon” Opens WEEK. 

The opening performance for the’ second week was 
“Manon” (Massenet), which never fails to delight on ac- 
count of its light and fascinating theme, As Manon, Ruth 
Miller was ideal, making the character of the pleasure- 
loving French girl delightful. It was an copertesy for 
the further display of her artisticability, and she captivated 
the audience. Charles Milhau, as the Chevalier des Grieux, 
was admirable. His fine tenor voice was heard to advan- 
tage. The part of Lescaut was sung most creditably by 
Mario Valle. The other members of the company, includ- 
ing the chorus, were up to their usual fine standard, and 
proved that Director Ralph Lyford has a grasp on the en- 
tire cast that insures the best work at all times. “Manon” 
was repeated during the week. 

Aupience Devicuten witah “IL Trovatore.” 


An artistically pleasing performance of “Il Trovatore” 
(Verdi), was given by the Zoo Company on July 3, when 
there was a large number present to applaud the fine work 
of the entire company. nm this occasion, Eva Grippon 
made her second and last appearance as guest of the Zoo 
Company. She appeared Fagg ein and in this appealing 
character proved herself once more an artist of such power 
as to command the highest praise. She sang the several 
noteworthy arias with great feeling and much beauty, and 
was. once more showered with applause by the audience. 
Giuseppe Agnosti’s fine interpretation of Manrico was such 
as to elicit praise for his splendid singing and equally fine 
acting. There must be a word of credit given the others 
too, including Greek Evans and Henrietta Wakefield, who 
aroused much just applause in the parts of Count Di Luna, 
and Azucena. The lesser roles were all well done, and 
the entire performance was an added laurel to the notable 
beginning made by the operatic organization. This opera 
was sung several times during the week. : 

Satisfactory progress is reported with regard to the Cin- 
cinnati branch of the United States Opera Club, and all 
indications point to this as being one of the big musical 
undertakings in Cincinnati this year. 


Music Hatt Betnc REeMopELeD. 


The work of remodeling Music Hall has been undertaken. 
There will be many innovations and improvements made, 
one very notable one being the rebuilding of the great or- 
gan. When this is completed it will be among the finest 
organs in the world. An echo organ will be added which 
will be played from the solo manual, with a complement 
of stops, bells and harp. Other specifications are an or- 
chestral oboe, French horn, bassoon, vox celeste, corno 
di’bassetto, flute celeste, vox angelica, two tubas, sixteen 
foot tuba major, two diapasons, two large eight-foot flutes, 
a keraulophone celeste, modern harp of sixty-one bars, a 
set of cathedral chimes, a floating string organ of five 
ranks with 365 pipes and many other stops. There are 
two thirty-two foot stops in the pedal, each of which has 
four pipes, which is true also of the other sixteen-foot, 
eight-foot and four-foot stops. There are eighty-five 
speaking stops, each with a ry pe register, and a total 
of 6,884 pipes. The organ will perfected for the next 
May Musical Festival. 
Notes. 

Albino Gorno, dean of the faculty of the College of 
Music, has gone to the northern part of Maine for a vaca- 
tion. He will return in September. : 

Giuseppe Campanari, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is conducting master classes at the College of 
Music. : 

Robert Perutz,.LL.D., of Lemburg, Poland, is conduct- 
ing master classes in violin at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music for the summer term. He is a pupil of Carl 
Flesch and Harry Morteau, and has a fine reputation as a 
concert artist. He has appeared in Europe, Australia and 
North and South America. He gave a violin recital on 
June 29 at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Prower Symons, of the College of Music, faculty, has 
gone to C for a vacation for two months. . 

Emma Beiser Scully, Cincinnati musician, has written 
a new song, called “Cincinnati,” words by George _Ellis- 
ton. It will be heard for the first time at the meeting of 
the Federation of Business Women’s Clubs, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Grace Chapman, Cincinnati pianist, 1s in charge of 
the program. : 

Ro aeoat pupils of Lydia Lyons. and piano 
Esther Stutzman someone’ in a recital, June 
Columbia Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Donna Louise Lamb, a pupil of Helma Hansen, gave 
a recital program at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 

une 30. She was assisted by Mitchell Dane and Ben 

uster, violin pupils of Peter Froehlich, Jr. | 2 

Pupils of Grace i gg were heard in a piano recital 
in the Odeon, on June 26. Rea 

Pauline Stemi. presente Banger of pupils in a re- 
cital program on June at her studio. 

Pupils of Rel H. Fetz, assisted by the Norwood Com- 
munity Orchestra, gave a recital at the Norwood City 

all auditorium June 30. 
ay Po ge of on Von Unruh played at the North 

inci r itorium, June 30. ; 
eg nol alee Is ¥ M. eroroogg “ehagin were 
heard on July 5, at the ary ; 

Lino Matton of the College of Music faculty, has gope 
on a vacation to Dillsboro, Ohio, and Atlantic City. se 


upils of 
, at the 
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Dotti, also a member of the faculty of the College of Mu- 
sic, lanned to take a similar vacation. ; 
_ The Cincinnati Choral Union, one of the newest of the 
city’s musical Bn gp og a closed its first season with the 
r g from t recision ipment Company of 
Ba ong on by ig teaterge ae ony 28. aie 
pupils o eanor us appeared i piano re- 
cital on June 29, at the Y. W. Ch. aeiloraix s 
W. 


MANHATTAN (KANS.) HOLDS 
SUCCESSFUL FESTIVAL 


Music Department of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
in a Flourishing Condition—Numerous Concerts Given 
with Fine Results—Prominent Soloists Assist 


Manhattan, Kans., June 22.—Most interesting conditions 
exist at the Kansas State Agricultural College, especially 
regarding the music department. It has a well organized 
curriculum which was inaugurated eight years ago. The 
department of music for the past year had 505 students. 
The results of the excellent work accomplished are due to 
the attitude and untiring efforts of Prof. W. M. Jardine 
and his associates, in developing an appreciation for music 
in this vicinity. 

The Government Bulletin issued on college entrance 
credits and graduation credits allowed for music study to 
be applied on the degrees other than the Bachelor of Music 
degree, shows that the Kansas State Agricultural College 
stands in the front ranks in its recognition of the value 
of music as a necessary part of all education. Every. stu- 
dent is urged to enter into the activities of the department 
of music. 

The following data cannot fail to attract considerable 
attention: There is an Oratorio Chorus of 250 voices, a 
concert band of seventy-five pieces, an orchestra of thirty 
pieces, a Men’s Glee Club of thirty and a Women's Glee 
Club of thirty-seven voices, Manhattan Chamber of Com- 
merce Men’s Chorus of twenty-five, a Faculty String Quar- 
tet, a Faculty Trio composed of violin, flute and. piano), 
and a Faculty Vocal Quartet. 

The Department of Music has managed a series of artist 
concerts during the past year and one of its most important 
events is a May Festival. 

During the school year of nine months and the summer 
school of two months, the musical organizations and the 
teachers in the department of music have appeared in 621 
concerts. This includes six Sunday afternoon recitals by 
members of the faculty, which had an average attendance 
of about 1,500 persons. The Department of Music has 
grown so rapidly in the last few years that the State has 
been unable to keep up in equipment and the school itself 
unable to accept all of the students that apply for instruc- 
tions. 

Tue FestIvat. 

The festival this year was the sixth annual one, and it 
took place at the College Auditorium, May 3 to The 
opening concert was given by the Manhattan Men’s Chorus 
and the College Men’s Glee Club. Ira Pratt was the con- 
ductor and Boyd R. Ringo the accompanist. The assisting 
artists were Edna M. Ellis, soprano; Gladys Warren, pia- 
nist, and William Linquist, baritone. 

On May 4, the matinee was a recital by Hans Hess, 
cellist, with Juul Rosine at the piano. The evening con- 
cert was given by the College Orchestra, with Harold P. 
Wheeler conducting, and Helen Hannen concertmaster. 
The soloist was Katharine Kimmel, contralto. 

For the matinee on May 5 the recital presented Ernest 
Davis, tenor, assisted by the College Trio, composed of 
Helen Hannen, violin; Elsie Smith, piano; Harold P. 
Wheeler, flute, and Ralph Roth, accompanist. The evening 
performance was presented by The Purple Masque, a dra- 
matic fraternity, which presented “The Brat.” On _ the 
afternoon of May 6 the open air concert by the College 
Band was held, with Harold P. Wheeler conducting. Satur- 
day evening, the first part of the program was a dramatic 
cantata, “Fair Ellen,” and the oratorio, “Hymn of Praise,” 
presented by the College Chorus and Orchestra. Ira Pratt 
conducted and the soloists were Ernest Davis, tenor; Edna 
M. Ellis, soprano; William Linquist, baritone; Geraldine 
Shane, soprano,.and Leola Wallace, soprano. 

On Sunday, May 7, a sacred concert took place in the 
afternoon by the Faculty Quartet, composed of Edna M. 
Ellis, Katharine Kimmel and O. I. Gruber. They were 
assisted the Girls’ Glee Club and the Men’s Glee Club. 
William Linquist was soloist, with Helen Colburn accom- 
panying. The final concert was offered on Sunday evening, 
May 7, with Lucy Gates, soprano, and the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble as the artists. | oe 3 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Schwarz Receive - 


Berlin, June 26.—A _ reception in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Schwarz took place last Sunday, shortly after 


‘Schwarz’s only Berlin recital, at the “Villa Pflaum am 


K6nigssee” in the Grunewald. There were antl 200 
guests, and the couple were welcomed back to Berlin on 
behalf of those present by Mr. Hozbock, of the Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger, whose speech was followed by three cheers 
from the whole assembly. The grounds of the villa were 
decorated with lampions and there were fireworks in honor 
of the distinguished guests. Among those present were 
Johanna ,Gadski, another recent arrival from America, 
Prof. Max von Schillings, Prof. Louis Bachner, Conductor 
Gustav Brecher and Frau Brecher, Karin Branzell, Vera 
Schwarz and other stars of the Staatsoper, Frau Louise 
Wolff, Mr. Robert Kula and a representative of the 
Musica : Courier. A. B. 


Simmons Busy Teaching in New York 


William Simmons, prominent concert baritone, is hav- 
ing much success with his vocal classes this summer at his 
New York studio. Dr. Fery Lulek, who left the metropolis 
to accept a teaching position at the Chicago College of 
Music, turned many of his pupils over to Mr. Simmons. 


A Return Orchestra Engagement for Dolores 
Mina Dolores, soprano, has been engaged to sing with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on July 26 at one of its con- 
certs in Fairmount Park. This is a return engagement, as 
she sang with that organization during the past season. 
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Augusta Cottlow a “Legionette” 


Augusta Cottlow and her mother have been made mem- 
bers of the Women’s Auxiliary of the American Legion 
attached to Shirley Tilton Post, No, 97, of which her 
brother, Dr. B. A. Cottlow, is a member. 

On account of having given a recital for the benefit of 
the Post last February, Miss Cottlow was offered honorary 
membership which she declined, preferring to be simply 
“one of them and pay her dues like the rest,” for the 
good of a very worthy cause. 


Harold Flammer Leaves for Business Trip 

Harold Flammer, the New York publisher, left last week 
for a trip to the coast. He will visit almost every important 
musical center in the United States, returning in the fall. 


Bernardine Grattan Goes to Kansas 
Bernardine Grattan, after visiting several cities in the 
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After five years in retirement, Paderewski will begin a 
tour of the United States in November. 

The only carillon in the United States is in the Church of 
Our Lady of Good Voyage, Gloucester, Mass. 

Patti Harrold, daughter of Urvaie Harrold, was married 
to Jack McElroy on June 16. 

A cable from England announces the arrival of a daughter 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Coates. 

At the conclusion of his present tour Sousa will devote his 
t.me to writing an opera. 

After serving as an organist and choirmaster for twenty- 
seven years, James M. Helfenstein has entered the 
banking field. 

Florence Macbeth was the star at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention of the Grand Lodge, Elks, 

Georges Enesco will make his first appearance in New 
York as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Charles Sanford Skilton’s “Suite Primeval” is being played 

by the principal orchestras. 

Marcel Dupre, organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, 
will make his first transcontinental tour October, 
to April, 1923. 

Opera at the Cincinnati Zoo is drawing large audiences. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez sang for the crew on the S.S, Niag- 
ara on her way to Australia. 

Erna Rubinstein will make her Brooklyn debut under the 
auspices of the Chaminade Club. 

Marie Gelabert, who for many years was a celebrated 
comic opera star in Paris, died alone and forgotten. 

Frank H. Grey’s first musical comedy, “Sue, Dear,” 
proving to be a success. 

Friends are making a search for Joseph Andre Tressi, 
conductor, who disappeared from Minneapolis. 
David Roitman, a Russian dramatic tenor, has arrived here 

for a tour of the United States. 

Among the recent engagements of Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and their company are Canton, Youngstown, 
New Brunswick and Charleston. 

Maier and Pattison have been re-engaged for a two-piano 
recital in Des Moines and Maier will also appear in 
one of his individual concerts for children. 

Burnet C. Tuthill is the new general manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. 
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Arthur Klein, after studying the situation abroad, em- 
phatically states that superior training is to be received 
in America. 

Margrit Werle, cellist, is the name of an American 
has won a name for herself in Ge rmany, 

Eight famous string quartets took part in the recent Rhen- 
ish Chamber Music Festival held at Cologne. 

Else Harthan Arendt, soprano of Chicago, filed close to 
a hundred engagements last season. 

Mischa Levitzki will make his annual appearance in Buf 
falo in a recital on January 16. 

Augusta Cottlow has been made a member of the Wonten's 
Auxiliary of the American Legion. 
Irma Seydel’s “Dirge” was programmed 

“Pop” concerts. 

Annie Louise David, harpist, is holding a master class at 
the Cornish School of Music. 

The School of Fine Arts at the University of Kansas has 
closed the most successful year in its history. 

Clarence Eddy will not concertize in Europe next season 

The rumor that May Peterson died last week in Portland, 
Ore., is not true; she is very much alive. 

Miecyslaw Miinza, Polish pianist, is in the United States 
and will remain here until January, 1923 

Wassili Leps and his ee, orchestra are 
an engagement at Willow Grove 


Hadley to Canduat Philadelphia Orchestra 

Henry Hadley has been engaged to conduct the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for a season of summer concerts in that 
city during August. 
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Jessica Colbert in New York 
Jessica Colbert, the well known western manager is in 
New York this week. She is stopping at the Hotel Plaza 


AY MACLARER 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“A truly amazing performance,’’~—-Washington (D, C.) Daily News 


Season 1922-28 Now Booking 


Management: Caroline Evans 
53 Washington Square, 








New York, 
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i|CHARLES COOPER’ 
5 Distinguished Pianist S 
= is conducting in New York City a i 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE ie 

in the art of Pianoforte playing for ARTIST PUPILS, TEACHERS and STUDENTS ie 

Fundamental Principles of TOUCH, RHYTHM and EXPRESSION taught, and exceptional iS 

f results attained 1 
= Special course in Rhythm and Expression open to Singers ie 
[) For Appointments Address: CHARLES COOPER, Studios 200 West 55th Street New York City & 
*| Tel. Circle 4527 s 
Ei Season 1922-23 Now Booking Universal Concert Bureau, Inc., 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. City | 
‘ Steinway Piano Ampico yf eee Ded 
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Mrs. Carrie Loutse Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 

New York City, Aug. 1, 1922; Los Angeles, Jan, 20, 1923. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, bt Ohio. Detroit, 
Mich,, June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., 
June, September and March. 

Adda C, Eddv, 136 W. Sandusky Ave. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, September and 
vember 

Reatrice S Eikel. Kidd-Kevy College, Sherman, Texas 

eanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 

da Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla, 

Cara Matthews (Garrett. San Mares Academy, 
Texas; San Diego, Calif., June 10. 

Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musical Art Bidg., 
a Louis, ee, or, 145 West 45th St., New York; Buffalo, 

Y., August 1; Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 11, 
Mrs. yee ys omy Jani, Dalian Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas 


Portland, Ore., 


Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Wichita, Kansas, No- 


San Marcus, 


DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as tollows: 


ot Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chieago; Dallas, 
Texas, Cleveland, July; Chicago, August 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., 
held monthly through the year. 

Mrs, Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 74th 
New York City; Seattle, Wash,, August }. 


Chicago, Ill.; classes 


Texas 
Street, 


Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas. 

Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas, Summer class open. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No, Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex, 

(Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, tod 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal, July 
22, 1922. 

Mrs, >. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept. ‘9 

Mrs. H. R_ Watson, 124 East iith St., Oklahoma City. Okla,, 


Anna W, Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, 
Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan, 9%; 


Fort Worth, Texas. 
New York City, 





Maud Ellen Littlefield sas City ag gt of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., July 3 





Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter Address 
617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City. 


























East, left the other day for McPherson, Kansas, where 
she will remain for the balance of the summer. = 
ROSA Joint Recitals GIACOMO 
Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Associates: L. G. BREID AND PAUL LONGONE 
1451 Broadway - . - New York 
FOREMOST DRAMATIC SOPRANO MASON & HAMLIN PIANO vocation recorvs | [TALIAN BARITONE 
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LEVITZKI 


The Phenomenal Pianist 


Returns to America 
SEASON 1922-1923 


Exclusive Management . DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano Ampico Records 
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Musical Comedy and Motion Pictures 








“Sur, Dear.” 

On Monday night of last week, the first musical comedy 
if the summer season opened at the Times Square Theater. 
The book and lyrics are by the well known Bide Dudley, 
wut he failed to create anything in the way of a plot and 
certainly disappointed the audiences when so much was 


expected. On the other hand, Frank H. Grey, a song writer 





FRANK H. GREY, 


well known compeser, who ia directing his first musical com 
edy, “Sue Dear,” at the Times Square Theater. 


of considerable reputation, wrote the musical score, and 
to the music first honors must go, In the first act, one 
might say that the “hit” song was a ballad, “Smile and 
Forget.” It has a lilting melody and undoubtedly wll be 


heard from. The second number, also a song of superior 
type, was “My Little Full-Blown Rose.” The number which 
received the biggest applause, and in the popular vernacu- 
lar “stopned the show,”/ was an audacious thing, “That 
Samson and Delilah Melody.” It will have to be admit- 
ted that it is cleverly “jazzed” and has all the ear marks 
of being the vogue for a while. To the serious musicians 
in the audience it was quite startling to hear the famous 


Saint-Saéns music sung to a “jazzy” background, In the 
second act the song number was “Lovers’ Lane With 
You,” and of course repetition of the songs from the first 
act—“Smile and Forget” and “My Little Full-Blown Rose.” 
lwo comedy numbers filled in weak spots, “Pidgie Widgie” 


and “Foolishments,” the latter a patter song which could 
have gone on indefinitely, for the audience really seemed 
to like it 

The next best thing in this musical show were the danc- 
ers. They were excellent; and backed by Mr, Grey's tune- 
ful music were as good as anything seen in a long time. 

Bradford Kirkbride had by far the best voice in the 
organization. About eight years ago this young baritone 
was engaged as understudy to Wilfred Douthet by Andreas 
Dippel for “The Lilac Domino.” Mr. Kirkbride’s voice 
is of good quality, and were it not for certain mannerisms 
while singing, he would be one of the best musical comedy 
stars that we have heard. Bobby O'Neil easily walked 
away with the comedy role, and John Hendricks as M. 
Le Conte got away in great style with a part that could 
have been hopelessly ridiculous. Olga Steck and Maxine 
Brown played the two principal parts. Madeline Grey 
played the role of Aunt Mildred, the giddy widow, in a 
convincing way, 

rhis is Mr. Grey's first musical comedy, and that he has 
made a success of his new venture was evidenced by almost 
the entire local press giving first praise and consideration 
to his music, The hot weather has arrived again with full 
vigor, so the run of the comedy can be determined more 
fully later on 

More or Victor Herpert, 

Six of Victor Herbert's most popular operettas will 
he condensed to a thirty minutes’ production and sent as 
feature musical attractions at the larger motion picture 
theaters throughout the country. Arrangements and super- 
vision of the condensing has been the work of Victor Her- 
bert himself. The first one to be sent out is “Babes in Toy- 
land,” and the second “Mile. Modiste.” These companies 
carry their own stage manager and musical director and 
will be booked for engagements of one week at each theater. 
\fter a couple of months all six of the operettas will be 
out on tour, This is a big thing in the picture theaters, 


TOWN HALL 


NEW YORK 
AVAILABLE FOR 


4 RECITALS, CONCERTS, 
ORCHESTRAS 

SEATING CAPACITY 1500 

For Open Dates Address : 


Management Town Hall 
113 West 43 Street, New York 















Telephone Bryant 2636 








for there is certainly nothing more popular than the Victor 

Herbert music. This venture was arranged by Francis A. 

Mangan Productions, and booked by S. M. Kraft, who is 

well known among motion picture and concert managers. 
Tue RIAxto. 

Judging by the applause, the most popular number on 
the program at the Rialto last week was the medley of 
Southern melodies played on the Wurlitzer by Frank 
Stewart Adams. Mr, Adams is a thoroughly competent 
musician, and in such varied melodies as “Old Uncle Ned,” 
“Suanee River,” “Camptown Races,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“Kingdom Comin’,” “Dixie,” etc., he achieved splendid 
results, for countless different’effects can be secured from 
the Wurlitzer when in the hands of a skilled organist. 


The words of the various songs were flashed on the screen, . 


a feature which the audiences seemed to like. 

The overture also—selections from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”—was well received, all the beauties of the score being 
brought out by Mr. Riesenfeld and his men. Roberto 
Rotondo displayed a tenor voice of fine quality in his 
rendition of Toselli’s “Serenata,” and “Burmese Dance,” 
a music film, was gracefully done by Marjorie Peterson 
and Betty May. There were many laughs both in the 
feature picture, Wallace Reid in “The Dictator” and in 
the comedy, Buster Keaton in “Cops.” The former was 
shown the week previous at the Rivoli Theater and the 
latter proved such a success that it has been presented at 
these theaters for the past three weeks. The remainder of 
the program consisted of a Tony Sarg Almanac Cartoon 
and the newsy Rialto Magazine. 

Tue Rivow. 

Ambroise Thomas’ “Carnival of Venice” was the prin- 
cipal musical number on the Rivoli program for the week 
of July 9, and this striking work was admirably rendered 
and received much applause, as did also all the musical 
numbers, which were of the usual high standard. With ap- 
propriate setting, the barcarolle from “The Tales of Hof 
man,” Offenbach, was sung by Melba Aquila, soprano, and 
Susan Ida Clough, mezzo soprano. Both girls have lovely 
voices and the blending of them in the duet was excellent. 
Strauss’ “Voices of Spring” appeared on the program as a 
dance interlude by Paul Oscard and Martha Mason. The 
conductors, Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer, are 
doing a worthy bit of missionary work through their ef- 
forts in presenting programs that appeal to the better 
taste of the audience. And it goes without saying that 
in this respect much credit goes to Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Josiah Zuro. 

The feature picture was Thomas Meighan in “If You 
Believe It, It's So,” a most interesting story with a strong 
moral. A close second to it was “A Trip to Paramount- 
town,” which gave a glimpse “back stage” w.th the stars 
and directors in the biggest motion picture productions. 
The comedy—exceedingly clever—was a Marcus Cartoon 
Comedy, “What a Ditference a Little Hair Will Make.” 
The Rivoli Pictorial completed a capital bill, 

Tue Capiron. 

Despite the fact that the feature, “Always the Woman,” 
was a most impossible affair as to story, the surrounding 
program was as fine as anything Mr, Rothafel could offer. 
As to this film, it must be said that some of the photo- 
graphy was very good, but after that nothing else can be 
said. 

The opening musical number was the “Rienzi” overture, 
which was given a musicianly reading under the direction 
of Conductors Mendoza and Kline. This was followed by 
the “Adriano” aria from the same opera, sung by Augusta 
Lenska, contralto. Two weeks ago Miss Lenska sang for 
the first time at the Capitol and created such favorable 
comment that Mr. Rothafel offered her a return engage- 
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STRAND Week Beginning July 23. 
“HURRICANE’S GAL” 


(A First National Picture) 
with DOROTHY PHILLIPS 
and an Enterprising Musical Program 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Carl Edouarde, Conductor 
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Week Beginning Sunday, July 23. 
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Theatres under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
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HUGO RIESENFELD and 
JOSEPH LITTAU Conducting. 
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RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK STAHLBERG and 
EMANUEL BAER Conducting. 














ment of several weeks. This could not be accepted as Miss 
Lenska had made plans to sail for Europe this week. Her 
voice is a splendid organ which she uses intelligently. There 
is no doubt that she will be heard a great deal here next 
season. 

The first dance number was “Une Tabatiere a Musique,” 
Liadow, by the premiére danseuse, Mlle. Gambarelli— 
about as dainty a number as Gambarelli has ever created. 
This was followed by “In the Shadows,” an original sil- 
houette number created by Oumansky, bailet master, danc- 
ing with Niles and Zanau. 

Tn the Capitol Orchestra there are soloists of high rank 
and it was an excellent idea to introduce last week the first 
cellist, Yasha Bunchuk. His selections were “Scherzo,” 
Van Goens, and “Traumerei,” Schumann, This artist 
produces a beautiful tone and shows much technical ability. 
It is to be hoped that this splendid musician will be heard 
again in the near future. t New York hear the first 
soloist of each section of the Capitol Orchestra, and thus 
prove that this organization is one difficult to excel. The 
orchestra offered a second number, “Pourquoi Pas,” Gan- 
dria. Mauro-Cottone closed the program with a selection 
on the organ. 

The program for this week is a most elaborate affair. 
Charlie Chaplin's famous “Shoulder Arms” is the feature. 

May JoHNsSoN. 





RAVINIA 


(Continued from page 5) 
rounded up an excellent cast. Louis Hasselmans was the 
conductor. 
“Rico.etto,” Jury 9. 

A packed house greeted Graziella Pareto as Gilda, Giu- 
seppe Danise as Rigoletto, Orville Harrold as the Duke, 
Alice Gentle as Maddalena and Leon Rothier as Spara- 
fucile. Pareto, whom we were happy to hear again since 
her debut with the Chicago Opera Association in New York 
last winter when she created a furore in “Traviata” and 
in “Lucia,” finds in the role of Gilda another vehicle in 
which to show her many qualities as a singer. Miss Pareto 
has not, it has been said, a large voice. This is true, but 
though she never forces her organ beyond its limitations, 
she can easily be heard all over the house, as her voice is 
so clear and of such carrying quality as to penetrate the 
most remote space in the pavilion. This Spanish girl knows 
the art of singing to perfection. She easily could be taken 
as a model by many a student, as her technic and delivery 
are quasi-faultless. She was applauded to the echo after 
the “Caro Nome,” which, by the way, she sang beautifully. 

Danise finds in the role of Rigoletto one of his best 

rts, and singing it with great beauty of tone and acting 
it with the savior faire of a fine actor, he made a lasting 
impression on more than one auditor, judging from the 
vociferous plaudits that were bestowed upon him by hundreds 
of admirers. Danise, it has been heard, is most popular at 
Ravinia. It should be so, as he has all the requirements 
to give enjoyment to opera-lovers. Orville Harrold, an- 
other favorite, seemed a little tired, especially in the first 
act, after which he warmed up and came up to his own 
high standard of singing. He, too, won generous applause, 
which was richly deserved. The balance of the cast was 
highly satisfactory. Papi conducted. 

“La Boneme,” Jury 11. 

“La Boheme,” which ‘had been a during the first 

week, was repeated with Claire as Mimi instead of 


Queena Mario, who sang at the first performance. Miss Dux, 
although not in the best of vocal form, suffering apparently 


from a regrettable cold which red her in 
her low reaer. came out of the dideeult ordeal with flying 


colors. Her Mimi is a great improvement over her former 
presentation of the same role at the Auditorium. Details 
have been well thought out by the clever artist, and under 
more favorable conditions she no doubt will find the part 
of Mimi one of the best in her large and diversified reper- 
tory. She was warmly applauded and was well seconded by 
Kingston, who was the Rodolfo instead of Harrold, and the 
same efficient cast that was billed at the first performance. 
Anna Roselle, as Musetta, did especially fine work, and the 
Waltz Song was one of the salient points in the evening's 
performance; at its conclusion the audience manifested voci- 
ferously its approval, Papi conducted. 
Orcuestra Concert, Juty 10. 

With Peralta, Ballester and Jacques Gordon, as soloists, 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Hasselmans, fur- 
nished the regular Monday night concert. 

The balance of the week was made up of repetitions, 
each new for this writer, yet other duties made our absence 
imperative, but, though “The Tales of Hoffman” given on 
Wednesday, “Lucia” on Thursday, and “Boris Godounoff” 
on Friday, have already been reviewed by another critic of 
this paper, before the end of the season each one of those 
operas will be noticed again in these columns. Saturday's 
“Fedora,” which had its first performance of the season, 
will be reviewed in the next issue. Rene Devries. 


MUSICAL COURIER READERS 


S Wadsworth, Ohio, July 1, 1922. 
To the Musical Courier: 

May I correct a mistake in the letter of your Cleveland cor- 
respondent on page eight, of your June 29 issue? In referring to 
the appearance of the Scotti Grand Opera Comgony e, he 

es: “*Carmen’ was given Sunday afternoon instead of the 
double bill as first announced.”” Every performance of the Scotti 
except that ‘Carmen’ was given on 
The Sunday con- 


forces was given im 
Pagliacci’ was given as 


onday oO y afternoon. 
sisting of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
originally announ 





Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Harotp H. Bices. 


Mrs. Hammerstein Reported Engaged 
It is rumored that Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein is to marry 
Prince A r, said to be a Montenegrin prince 
and cousin to the King of Italy, born in Russia and schooled 
in Petrograd. 
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OF THE STADIUM AUDITIONS 





White Photo 
HELEN JEFFRBEY, 
violinist, who has already won recognition in the concert 
field, having been heard in New York recitals. 





LOUIS DORNAY, 
tenor, who came to this country after Kuropean successes 
and this past scason was heard in a New York recital. 


These Artists Were Chosen Out of Several 


FRANK SHERIDAN, 
pianist, a pupil of Louis Stillman. 


WILLIAM SIMMONS, 


baritone, who is a familiar figure to concert goers in New 
York and followers of musical events outside of this city. 


Hundred Applicants and Will Be Heard at the 





Grace Bradley Preparing Roles 


Grace Bradley, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been invited to do some special singing for 
the radio broadcasting. Miss Bradley possesses a big con- 
tralto voice and is adding some new German roles to her 
opera repertory for next season. 


Annie Louise David’s Master Class Attracts 
Seattle Interest 


Annie Louise David, harpist, is having splendid success 
everywhere she plays. At present she is teaching a master 
class at the Cornish School, Seattle, Wash., which is at- 
tracting much interest, as the following lines from the Seattle 
Daily Times would indicate: “The Cornish School will pre- 


audience for the first time 
since such a noted artist has visited Seattle 
of instruction on the harp, and according to present indica- 
tions she will offer instruction to one of the largest classes 
that the Cornish School has ever had in this department. 
Miss David enjoys a position in the forefront of her pro- 
fession. Her playing is said to be noteworthy for its tech- 
nical brilliancy, its finished style and its warm interpretative 
qualities.” 


Mischa Elman Preparing for Busy Season 


Mischa Elman, the violinist, 
this country after an absence of 
for a very busy season ahead of him. 


who has just returned to 
two years, is preparing 
His first appearance 


Apeda Photo 


coloratura soprano, 


MAY KORBK, 


who is a pupil of Mme. Sembrich, 


who has had numerous successful appearances. 





pianist, 


HARRY KAUFMAN, 


who has accompanied such artists as Zimbalist and 


others, and is developing into a virtuoso himaelf. 


Stadium During the Six Weeks’ Engagement 


It has been considerabie time cago, Philadelphia and Boston, two appearances each 
for a course Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto 
treal, San Francisco and Los Angeles. All in all, he 
have over a hundred engagements to fill during the coming 
year. 


Sylva to Sing “Carmen” Again 


Marguerita Sylva is on her way to California to appear 
at two special performances of 
Edward Johnson, the 
On her return to the East she will stop off at several 


stars, 


“Carmen,” together 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, 


places in Colorado to appear in a number of concerts 


Mr. and Mrs, Fiqué at Atlantic City 


and 


Mon 


with 
and other 



































































sent Annie Louise David, harpist, in a recital tomorrow will be at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, September 29 Carl Fiqué and Katherine Noack Fique, directors of 
evening (July 10). Miss David, who is a guest artist at the This will be the first of seven appearances scheduled for Fiqué Musical Institute, Brooklyn, will enjoy the ocean 
Cornish School summer session, will appear before a Seattle New York. He will make three appearances each in Chi- breezes at Atlantic City, N. J., during July and August 
OPPORTUNITIES 
STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very Several desirable vacancies. Resident and cupies premises under a long lease at a nection with Music Institute in New York 
large studio, with concert grand piano, non-resident studios. A number of ideal, very favorable rental. The registration | or vicinity. Address—-I. H. 652, care of 
can be secured for part time by day or furnished studios, with or without pianos, for next season is practically filled and Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
hours. Central location. Address “L. M. to sub-let for summer months. Private the proposition offers exceptional advan- York City. 
G.,” care Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth baths, strictly modern houses efficiently tages. The present owner desires to sell + 
Avenue, New York. conducted. APPLICATIONS NOW. because of ill health. For particulars As gags 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Prop. address *A. L. S.,” care of Musical Cou- VIOLINIST available for good sym 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK. rier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 0 — at ses or solo corm rh 
125 East 37th St. and 37, 39 and 41 West | BERKSHIRES—Eight miles trom Great ge borers lat oP ot vastages mesh al y 
Ninth St. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321 Barrington, Mass. A refined family will WELL KNOWN NEW YORK SING- Violin in c, bear’ vari "She ee 2 ae 
——--- ———___-— — - accommodate musician; practicing no ob- ING TEACHER will give singing les- | a qarece “HL C Any wed of Mu ‘ it or 
jection. Table supplied from garden; sons in exchange for artes of good tier, 437 Fifth se: a so my y 
fresh eggs, milk, etc. Phone Morning- accompanist. Address “F. W. C.,” care ks epg 
FOR SALE—Established Incorpo- side 5120, Apartment 33, New York City. of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, | 
rated Conservatory of Music in the er ee New York. PCPA 
hez NEW YORK CITY, with | WANTED—Address o re. Ee an EERE et 
a prihali reputation. Dormitory Delden, a pianist. Before her marriage OPPORTUNITY—Barytone, fine artist, A Phonograph Recording Laboratory | 
fe - 1} she was known as Gisela S. Marcuse. | vocal teacher, composer, conductor, lec- | has added a new depariment to | 


Guaranteed income in the Institution 
aside from students. Owner to re- | 
tire to Europe. Exceptional oppor- } 


’ ! Address “I 
tunity for a responsible and ambi- oa 


Any information regarding her present | 
whereabouts will be thankfully received. 
. S. L.,” care of Musical Cou- 
rier, 437 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y 











turer, organizer, 


languages, desires con- | 








tious party. Satisfactory terms will 


oo 


SUPERIOR PRINTING CO. 


be arranged. References exchanged. 
Address “M. F. S,” care MusicaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 














“ONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 


is an_opportunity to buy a large, flourish 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 
ber of years. The school is situated in 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 


Printing of all kinds 
for Musical Artists 


Now at 
313-321 West 37th Street, New York City 











their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 










































REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











(Sam Fax Publishing Co., Cleveland) 
“ADORATION” (a Love Rhapsody) 
29 issue of the Musicar Covurirr, this song 
Smith was listed under New Music as “an 
re selection. The setting is not difficult. Anyone can 
lay and sing it.” .A more detailed account has been re 
quested which is always granted when in the opinion of 
the writer the composition warrants it 
Che words, by Ina Brevoort Roberts, make up an appeal 
ng love lyric of adoration as the title indicates, easy flow 
and not at all difficult to sing. For the setting Mr 
Wilson has caught the spirit of the words and has written 
voice, a little detail that 
composers overlook these days, when endeavoring 
song to attract artists. The piano part consists 
imple chords, harmonized to support the melody that 
carried by the voice. Published in three keys, F. G. and 
\ flat. Dedicated to Edward Johnson 


In the June 
Wilson G 


odious accompaniment to the 


cate a 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 
‘PORTY-BIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES FOR THE 
PIANO,” by Bach 
\ New Ditson Edition, with analytic preface and cor 
ections by the eminent musician, Percy Goetschius. Pub- 
hed in two volumes of conven-ent size, with flexible paper 

nding 

The feature of this edition is the explicit and carefully 
ought out notations of Mr. Goetschius. The preface con- 
tains a brief, concise explanation of the various parts of a 
gue and prelude, with the definitions numbered so that 
the student can easily turn to them for reference, as each 

mposition has been minutely analyzed according to these 
definitions, with various examples given to facilitate in a 
complete understanding of these master-works As Mr. 
Goetschius explains, he has followed rather closely the 
fingering of the early edition of Czerny, although greatly 
reduced and modernized. With very few exceptions, the 
viginal Bach version had no metronome marks, so it is 
the opinion of this editor that these compositions were 
never intended to show technical skill, and should be rend- 
ered at a “moderate tempo,” There were also no marks 
for phrasing or expression in the original, therefore each 
modern edition is a matter of the individual judgment of 
the editor 

\n artist interprets according tc his own conception; 
onsequently this edition is more adapted for the student. 
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“The chief purpose of the present edition has been to re- 
store the notation to that of Bach’s own version by reimvy- 
ing many of Carl Czerny’s arbitrary alterations and cor- 
recting other obvious errors.” These corrections are care- 
fully illustrated and numbered so that the student cannot 
possibly fail to grasp the full meaning, and realize perfectly 
the reason. An excellent contribution to any piano stu- 
dent’s library. 


MUSICAL 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“SADNESS” 
(A Song by Dagmar de Corval Rybner) 
» The lyric is taken from the Odes of Confucius, “A Lute 
of Jade.” A very interesting contribution for the concert 
or recital program, and in the hands of a real musician 
with a voice, could be developed into a most acceptable 
number. The musical setting is harmonized nicely with 
ample opportunity given the voice. 
“THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE ROSE” 

(By the Same Composer) 

These two compositions of Wintter Watts belong to a 
collection of “Three Lyric Poems.” The music for this 
song is difficult and has florid phrases and complicated con- 
struction. There is still less regard: for the voice in this 
one, Written only for the high voice. It is certainly not 
a teaching piece. 

“ROMANCE” 

This proves to be one of the best songs for the recital 
program from a collection of about twenty from this pub- 
lishing house. The musical setting is by Mary Helen 
Brown, the words are by Francois Coppee, and the English 
translation by Huber Colt. The number not only has some 
exceptionally pleasing phrases, but there is also a certain 
daintiness about the accompaniment that carries it along to 
a fitting climax. Recommended to the artists. 


“CARGOES” 

A most unusual song. For the medium voice, by Tom 
Dobson. It lends itself more satisfactorily to the male 
voice, The poem is by. John Masefield and has considerable 
dash and spirit. This can be made a big, broad number 
that can not fail to please. Mr. Dobson has caught the 
spirit of the poem and given us a good concert number. 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
“PRELUDIETTO,” “MARCH TO THE GALLOWS” and 
“BY THE LAKE” 

Selim Palmgren is the composer of these highly unique, 
short pieces for piano, they being from his seventy-ninth 
opus. The first is in quasi polonaise tempo, full of vigor 
(and accidentals), a semi-melancholy middle section, with 
numerous “open” fifths in the right hand and return to the 
first. A musical curiosity is that it begins in A and ends 
in E major. The march is a work of imagination, lugu- 
brious in the extreme, with a two-note chord-phrase, work- 
ing up to a climax, when presumably the victim has been 
decapitated; then, according to the music, he must ascend 
somewhere, and descend immediately to a whispering finish. 
Highly interesting “program music!” “By the Lake” is 
patterned after an East Finland folk tune, starting at once, 
with dissonances throughout, singingly; the melody is re- 
peated, with slight embellishment, as if echoed, and ending 
very softly, on a chord of the-s:xth-fifth. One interested 
in the tendency of some modern composers will find these 
to be three excellent examples. 


NEW MUSIC 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

“PRACTICAL STUDY OF THE SCALES FOR THE CLARI- 
NET,” by Emile Stievenard. This volume supplies a need. A book 
of fine scale practice with a good system of fingering. Also exercises 
that develop rhythm and phrasing. Each degree of the diatonic 
scale is worked out successively, An important work. 

“GRAND ARIA” for the piano and organ, by Clifford Demarest. 
A combination that is rare, therefore this selection will not be use 
extensively. Both parts are comprehensively arranged, particularly 
the organ. Real musicians could make a very effective number out 
of this. Mr. Demarest knows his organ and composes with deep 
understanding, 

“FAITH, ONLY FAITH,” a sacred song by Samuel Richards 
Gaines, published in two keys, high and low voice. A conventional, 
sacred solo that has just been issued. The musical setting is well 
harmonized and, with an organ accompaniment, it should be more 
acceptable as a solo. 


Sam Fox Company, Cleveland 

“HEART’S DELIGHT,” song by James H, Rogers, to words by 
F. G. Bowles. A melodious number by a well known composer. 
For the studio, or would make an attractive encore. Published in 
three keys. 

“A MOTHER'S CROON,” song by Edward J. Walt to words by 
Eldred Edson. A violin and cello obligato has been arranged for 
this number. Different from the usual lullaby of the lighter vein. 

“MY HEART IS WAITING,” song with violin and cello obligato, 
by Clifford G. Gates. Good melody but written after the fashion 
ot dozens of love songs. Published in three keys. 
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Musicians—Especially Singers! 


IT IS HIGHLY IMPORTANT FOR YOU TO KEEP IN 


GOOD PHYSICAL CONDITION 


HOW OLD IS A MAN WHEN HE’S OLD? 





{oh Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 years of age when 
' 


e died. 
Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his death, 


Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace conference—and the 


oungest in vitality. 

‘hese men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 
Will YOU be as active twenty years 
25-——or will you be old and decrepit? 


rom now as you were at 


The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a week will give you 


added yitality and put the various organs of your body in 
ing order. If you have indigestion, lack exercise, oF are 


ood work- 
nelined to 


excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will advise you as to 


just what exercises you should indulge in to cure yourself. 
Our studios are alwaye open for inspection, 
will be under no obligation, 


Drop in any time, 


y 
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AND INDOOR 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


Physical Culture Studios teicpione.' Fitz Roy ‘2314 


July 20, 1922 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 

“A SHEPHERD'S SONG,” a chorus for mixed voices by Joseph 
A. Michel. A capella and nicely harmonized, Good work for 
school use. 

“EASTER BELLS,” a sacred chorus by Philo A. Otis, with solo 
for tenor and soprano. The organ or piano accompaniment can be 
rendered more effectively by t use of bells. Another number 
suitable for school use. 

“WOULD GOD I WERE THE TENDER APPLE. BLOSSOM,” 
a chorus for female voices, arra from an old Irish melody b 
Adolf Weidig—a capella. Of the three this is by far the most oe 
while. dicated to the Aeolian Choir and its conductor, Crosby 
Adams, of Asheville, N, C, 


Charles Lagourgue 


a new harmonization of the famous old 
In two keys, E flat and C. 
In this 
M. J. 


“ANNIE LAURIE,” 
Scotch ballad by Charles Lagourgue. 
This arrangement also includes a violin and cello obligato. 
obligato lies the only original touches. 


Dippel’s Opera Assured in Cleveland and 
Cincinnati 

An agreement was recently signed between the United 
States Grand Opera Company and the Cleveland Concert 
Company whereby ten operatic performances will be given 
in that city, under the auspices of the last mentioned or- 
ganization. John A. Penton, president, and Philip Miner, 
secretary and treasurer, have arranged the details with 
Andreas Dippel, who will personally direct the performances 
of the United States Grand Opera Company. 

The season in Cleveland will open at the new public 
auditorium on November 20, with Meyerbeer’s “Les Hugue- 
nots,” sung in French by a cast that will include artists 
of international fame, the names of whom will be announced 
later, A_ second opera will be presented on the following 
evening, November 21. This has not been decided upon as 
yet, but it will either be one of Wagner’s or a work of 
the modern school. Other performances scheduled for 
Cleveland will take place on December 25 and 26, January 
25 and 26 and March 16 and 17 at the Masonic Auditorium 
There will in all probability be two performances in April. 

The Cleveland Concert » erthint has agreed to lend Mr. 
Dippel all its support toward enlisting one thousand music 
lovers to membership, the local representative of the opera 
company being C. E. Gafney. 

Arrangements have also been made by Mr. Dippel for 
performances under the auspices of other musical organiza- 
tions in Detroit, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. It is planned 
to give ten performances in each of those cities and also 
performances ranging from two to six’ operas in several 
other cities in the Middle West. 

The opening dates of the United States Grand Opera 
Company in other cities as arranged are:. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on November 24-25; Cincinnati, O,, December 2 and 4, and 
Detroit, Mich., December 8 .and 9, : 

Frank M. Peters, representative in Cin¢innati, announces 
that the efforts of fifty or more active solicitors for mem- 
bership in the Cincinnati club have fésulted in increasing 
the roster sufficient to dispel all. doubt:as to its final com- 
pletion. , 

Over $20,000 of reservations for seats for the coming 
season have been made at the Willis Music Store. 

Mr. Dippel is at present in New York, having previously 
visited Toronto, Buffalo and Rochester. J. 


Maurice Frank to Present Opera in Bronx 


On Saturday evening, November 11, which is Armistice 
Day, music lovers in the Bronx will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to hear grand opera in their midst. At that time it 
is proposed to present “Aida” with a large cast and the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, at the 258th Field 
Artillery Armory, Kingsbridge Road and Jerome Avenue. 
The affair will be under the management of Maurice Frank. 
Mr. Frank has staged similar performances before with 
success, among them being a performance of “Bohéme”’ at 
the Metropolitan Opera Feb last May, as a Masonic 
benefit. He has discussed his plans with a number of or- 
ganizations and institutions in the Bronx and he has been 
promised considerable co-operation. 
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Ex-Kaiser’s Intendant Dies 


Berlin, June 23.—Count Georg von Hiilsen-Haeseler, for 
many years and until the revolution general manager (“In- 
tendant”) of the Berlin Royal Theaters, including the 
Opera, died in his home here yesterday. By virtue of his 
office and his influence as a favorite of the Kaiser he was 
perhaps the most powerful man in German theatrical life. 
In deference to his imperial master he was opposed to all 
radical and ultra-modern ideas and works, and held fast 
to the old ideal of “realism” on the stage. But he attracted 
to his theater, during the most brilliant court period of 
imperial Germany, many of the finest singers available in 
Europe, and even Caruso thought it an honor to appear in 
Berlin as “guest.” It was he, too, who engaged Geraldine 
Farrar and other American singers, and even accepted an 
American opera, namely Arthur Nevin’s “Poia.” Since 
his “abdication” in 1918 he steadfastly refused to set foot 
inside the Berlin Opera House. G8: 


Maria Gelabert 


A dispatch from Paris dated July 14 announces the death 
of Maria Gelabert, a Spanish comic opera singer, who for 
years was a celebrated star in the French capital. After an 
unhappy love affair in 1890 it is said that she abandoned the 
stage and has since lived in seclusion. Born in Madrid, she 
was educated at the Paris Conservatoire and created the role 
of “The Beautiful Persian” and many others. 


Antonio Mauro 


On July 2, in New York City, Antonio Mauro died at 
the age of seventy-three. Mr. Mauro was considered one of 
the greatest of Sicilian musicians. He was born in Palermo 
in 1849. He was the son of Melchiorre Mauro, also a 
well known organist and composer. Mr. Mauro leaves a 
son, Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, who is the organist at 
the Capitol Theater. 
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J. C. Hardy, President 
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103 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. 
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Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
eachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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Excelsior Hotel Rome, Kaly 


Alfredo Martino 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
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The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost £chool of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalog Mailed Free 
Adolf Weidig, 
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140 West 57th Street 
Tel, 3053 Circle 








Ninety Artist-Instructors 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, 
Associate Directors. 


KimBatt Hatt, Curcaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: CarL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 


Heniot Levy, 











GRANBERRY 2339. 


SUMMER COURSES for Pianists 
ee + Teachers, Accompanists 
Courses in Carnegie Hall, New York, throughout the summer. 
Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Georgia Summer 
School of Music, June 26th to August Sth 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of 
Instruction 
Carnegie Hali - - - 
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wire CADMAN 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 


2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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“The Secrets of Svengali” 


reveal the Secrets of pened & to tell 
all "there is to tell about singing and the making 
of singers. 
Written by J. H. DUVAL 
and Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 
Summer Rates from May 15th to September 15th 


SPECIAL PEDAGOGY COURSE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
June 19 to July 29, 1922 


This Institute offers instruction the year round 
All branches of music taught by a Faculty of Specialists 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 5329 
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Are Everywhere Known As 
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